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HERBERT HOWELLS: 
A BRIEF SURVEY OF HIS MUSIC 
By HusBert J. Foss 


There lies around me a quantity of music by 
Herbert Howells, with much of which, I confess 
tonce, I cannot claim intimate acquaintance. 
Jam ashamed of this ignorance, but the shame 
hould not be wholly mine, for the opportunities 
{ hearing this music have been scanty, and, 
uriously enough, appear to dwindle daily into 
silence complete. It is difficult to understand 
he principles which govern musical survival 
in our all too music-ridden world; perhaps 
they would baffle a student of esthetic statistics, 
2 potential science which must surely be 
represented in America. There is a fine choice 
here, music for many occasions and of many 
different orders ; yet it would be exaggeration 
to say either that Howells’s work is well 
known, or that it is, in the aggregate, frequently 
performed. The success of a few years ago has 
been followed by such an inexplicable obscurity 
that one’s inverted rationalism would expect a 
new and sudden rise—were it not that expecta- 
tions in matters musical, however carefully 
calculated, prove nearly always to be wrong. 
The music presented on these hand-written 
and printed pagesis wide in range, extraordinarily 
varied in ambition and content, and not wholly 
consistent in either quality or idiom. Not that 
Howells is not an individual writer; but his 
mind does not always turn the same way, and 
its different facets differ markedly. The con- 
trasts are curious, but then the output is fairly 
great. Further, there is shown an interesting 
tendency of this mind to put out tentacles, of 
which some have found treasure, some are still 
groping for a good or an unsuitable aim. And 
itis difficult for one who has to accept a fixed 
moment of time as his point of outlook to be 
absolutely certain whether those that still are 
veking will not one day find something more 
precious than those that have already achieved 
discovery. 

A bibliography of these works would make 
dull reading, but at a risk which is covered by 
the reader’s ability to avoid this paragraph, 
I venture to append some account of them, for 
a good reason—that it may remind one or 
another of the existence of an unknown or 
forgotten piece : may—but this is too much to 
hope of a mere article—inspire performances 
ot some of them. I find ‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ 
1918, for chorus and orchestra; for orchestra 
the recent ‘Sine Nomine’ (which requires two 


























soloists and an organ), ‘ Procession,’ 1922, 
“Paradise Rondel,’ 1925, a Suite for strings, 
1917, ‘ Puck’s Minuet,’ 1917, and the second 
Pianoforte Concerto. Of the above I have 
only heard ‘ Procession’ and ‘ Puck’s Minuet,’ 
though I have studied two others. 

The chamber works comprise the Fantasy 
String Quartet, 1917; Lady Audrey’s Suite 
for string quartet, 1915; the Pianoforte 
Quartet, 1916; and Clarinet Quintet, 1919; 
both Carnegie awards. I must have heard 
some of the above works, and I know them all, 
but I have certainly not heard the third String 
Quartet, ‘In Gloucestershire,’ which reaches 
me in MS. with no slow movement and an 
illegible Finale, having suffered a number of 
critical onslaughts from its composer already. 
There are apparently only two violin sonatas, 
the second having been suppressed, I believe : 
No. 1, in E major, 1918, and No. 3, in E minor, 
1923. 

Of the Church and organ music I am not 
competent to form an opinion, though I have 
heard high praise of the unaccompanied motets 
frequently sung at Westminster Cathedral (all 
in MS.), and the organ Rhapsodies are much 
played. I do not care for these as much as I 
do for some of this music. 

There follows a large number of smaller 
works—songs, of which ‘ Gavotte’ and ‘ King 
David’ are perhaps the most important’; 
pianoforte pieces (“Gadabout,’ ‘Slow Dance,’ 
&c.) ; and the volume of clavier pieces called 
“Lambert’s Clavichord.’ Finally there is a 
growing corpus of songs for choirs of every 
type, ranging from the masterly ‘ Spotless Rose’ 
and ‘Here is the little door,’ through ‘ My 
master hath a garden,’ to the simplest and most 
charming ditty ever made for children’s delight. 

There are at least three major works in course 
of writing, ‘not in a fit state to be shown yet’ 
(the composer writes). 

This large quantity of music divides itself 
easily if roughly into five main styles—the 
contemplative, as exhibited in the Church music ; 
the rhapsodic, which is a larger and bolder 
manifestation of this same spirit (and others, 
of course, too), and which is summed up in the 
composer’s use of the word ‘ phantasy’; the 
fanciful—a particular and separate genus which 
appears in a marked degree in Howells; the 
abstract, which, present in most of his music, 
has developed from time to time in a special 
degree ; and the grander style of the larger works. 

Howells’s music rarely reminds one that there 
are technical problems for the composer to 
overcome, though his capacity is rather for 
delicacy and detail than for broad effect. While 
never showing the mathematical precision of a 
Grainger, he has a certain touch, and a peculiar 
deftness with slight forces, including a highly 
developed power of adaptation of means to his 
own whimsical ends. ‘ Puck’s Minuet’ shows 
this excellently. It omits oboes and brass, but 
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uses two clarinets and a bass clarinet, as well 
as a pianoforte and harp; yet it never sounds 
louder than a string quartet, and totally avoids 
any impression of employing large means for a 
tiny end. ‘ Procession,’ on the other hand, is 
a tour de force of orchestral writing, full of colour 
and bold, sounding effects. So, in ‘ Lady 
Audrey’s Suite,’ the possibilities of the string 
quartet are exploited only as far as will allow 
the whole work to leave a memory of daintiness, | 
and the clavichord has found its true modern 
exponent in the Lambert book. 
Howells a massive writer—his interest in his! 
individual parts is, perhaps, too strong, and the 
loudest moments in the storm in ‘ Sir Patrick 
Spens ’ will not, I think, sound as solid as the 
early stages of the angelic chorus in ‘ Gerontius,’ 
which I quote only as another example of a 
long choral crescendo. From this one cannot 
but deduce that Howells’s technique is more 
suited to chamber music than to orchestral 
writing, which is, I think, also true of his mind, 
though one has little chance to prove oneself 
wrong in this statement. At least, I find his 
scoring best when it understates rather than ex- 
aggerates its means, as in the recent song-cycle, 
“In Green Ways.’ And certainly he appears 
to me most at home with the string family 
and wind instruments in chamber music, for he 
uses the quartet with the ease and comfort 
of a virtuoso handling his own instrument. 
Counterpoint, indeed, is Howells’s method of 
writing ; that is made apparent by the quartets 
(compare the opening of the ‘ Fantasy ’ Quartet 
with the ancora pit mosso at No. 4) no less 
than by ‘ Lambert's Clavichord.’ And an allied 
characteristic is fluency. Beyond an occasional 
personal experience, I have nothing but the 
music itself, its quantity and kind, to tell me 











whether Howells writes swiftly or not; but 
I am sure he is capable of fluency, though 
He 


perhaps not easily satisfied with its results. 
joins hands with nearly all artists in that his 
larger ideas are not always his best, his minima, 
thrown off at a moment’s notice, sometimes 
having a happiness of thought that is startling. 
Thus ‘ A Spotless Rose’ seems to me to contain 
something that is lacking in the more serious 
and _ considerable Pianoforte Quartet, and 
‘ A Little Boy Lost’ to be more purely musical 
than, for example, the ‘ Fantasy ’ Quartet. 

In this connection a moment may be passed 
looking at Howells’s minor works. I have long 
thought it one of the great strengths of English 
musical life that so many fine composers have 
devoted themselves to the production of first-rate 
daily music, a movement comparable only to, 
the revival of interest in beautiful things which 
Morris started. No better example of fine 
musical journalism—a more dignified term is 
needed, for these creations are of lasting value 
—could be found than Howells’s children’s 
music, among which will be found gems more 
precious than many of the duller classics on 








In no sense is | ‘ 


‘ 


which the young were once nurtured. h 
Mummers’ Dance,’ from ‘ County Pageant,’ is 
unrecognised candidate for a high place amon 
pianoforte studies. 

Here, of course, as well as elsewhere, Howekk 
has found an outlet for his naturally whimsig 
fancy. I find two distinct fancies in him—thy 
rhapsodic and the whimsical, the former usually 
self-demonstrated in titles, the latter apparen 


in the * Peacock Pie’ songs, ‘ Lady Audrey’ 
Suite ’ (a delightful and important work 
Gavotte,’ and the clavichord pieces, {g 


example, as well as in ‘ Puck’s Minuet.’ Thi 
vein of oddity has saved Howells in many ; 
situation, and aided by a technique suitabk 
to it, leavens his heavier work with charm. | 
is indeed responsible for nearly all his bes 
themes, for with certain exceptions (such as the 
second subject of the Pianoforte Quartet, firs 
movement, quoted below), I do not think h 


has particular ability for inventing themati 
material of the larger kind: 
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In his small ideas, in other words, wher 


delicacy, cunning, and charm are required, he 
outclasses his more. sombre or violent con- 
ceptions, succeeding with the latter by flow 
sincerity, and aptness of treatment rather than by 
mere matter. 

Compare, for example, the two main theme 
below, one from the Clarinet Quintet, the other 
from the ‘In Gloucestershire’ Quartet : 


Ex. 
Lome ma appassionato 
Strings __ . 


























Ex. 3. VI. I. II. 
With easy and flexible movement 
— Tse 
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The one, fine work as the quintet is, shows 
Howells’s weaknesses better than the 
his great talents, which nothing less than a 
whole scherzo can display to the full. 
him the scherzo is an ideal ground, and if he 
has the romantic encouragement of a Lady 


inventors. 

There are certain things which, in my opinion, 
baulk Howells’s invention in the larger forms. 
His fluency produces many notes, which are 
broad design he has imagined. His invention, 
display, and shrinking in the English way from 
virtuosity, prefers drabness to vulgarity. He 


cadence in England at the time of his studentship, 
with its liking for a tune that wanders round one 
note. Finally, his harmony, 
is, never leaves the English soil for a moment. 
It seems to fear the acid, 
the brutal; ‘Sir Patrick Spens’ 
example of this, 


' theoretic, there than here. 


|shores by a white cliff of fear. 


quality 
latter | 


For | 


Audrey as well, he is the charmingest of delicate | 
'in Germany to-day, 
|of which Busoni was one, a wave of abstract 
}and atonal music following upon the Viennese 


not always the best means of attaining the 


however, does not run to arabesque or technical | 


suffers, too, from the prevalence of the modal | 


strong as it often | 


or the dramatic, or | 
is the best | 
where the swirling of the | 


| it not the least remarkable thing about Howells 
| that he should have cared to compose so much 


_as he has. 


Broadly considered, the difference between 


‘the Continent and England in the matter of 


modern music is that there is less fear of 
shocking people, of being strange or ugly or 
A movement can 
sweep across Germany to be arrested on our 
In addition, 
partly as the result of this, a modern German 


|composer can get twenty hearings to one for 
\ g 


an Englishman. He is accepted as a composer 
whatever queer noises he may produce. 

I have long felt that Howells suffers in the 
of his composition from the very 
Englishness which is the loveliest thing in his 
third quartet, from the curious conditions 
of our musical life, from the very fact that 
he was not born in some country where he 
might have had a chance to develop his great 


| gifts. 


I may be allowed to particularise. There is 
for a number of reasons 


experimentalists and the crippled emotionalism 
of Bartok. Of the composers it has affected, 
Hindemith is at present the most popular, and 
he has little difficulty in crossing the frontiers 
on all sides—that is his German heritage. In 
my opinion, the greatest possibilities in Howells’s 
future lie in his capacity for writing abstract 
music. It would not be difficult to show that 
his best works are his most abstract, and that 
his English emotion, most apparent in his 
Pianoforte Quartet (a war-affected work), is his 
chief failing; further, that even those works 
which have the greatest charm owe it to their 
musical rather than to their poetical qualities. 
‘Gavotte ’ is essentially pattern music ; ‘ Lady 


waters sometimes comes to calm unexpectedly | 
for lack of a violent-sounding chord. Audrey’s Suite’ is almost purely musical—the 
That Howells is one of our important and /| old shepherd and the little girl are insignificant 
most naturally gifted composers is simply not additions ; ‘ Puck’ himself is abstract, and in 
worth stating. But it is not generally realised | | the larger forms so is the third Violin Sonata ; 
that, while he stands with a chosen few to/ do not the very scherzi prove my point, and the 
uphold modern English music, he exhibits more | remote dignity of the motets? But when it 





clearly than most of his peers the disadvantages| comes to passages like the following from 
Lambert’s Clavichord ’ 


there is little doubt : 


fries 


under which an English composer works. I |‘ 
cannot pretend that there is much support to 
be found for him in his native country ; worse, | 
there is none abroad, for the walls of commercial | 
tradition are high and seldom scaled. Though 
the ability to compose is distantly admired in 
England, the profession of serious composition 
is not recognised, the chance to compose must 
be snatched from the long hours of teaching, the 
fact of having composed must go unrewarded. 
In addition, the opportunities of hearing modern 
music and generally being a living composer 
among living composers are not considerable ; 

I am repeatedly surprised how little of each 
other’s, let alone foreign contemporary works, 
English musicians know. Indeed, I consider 
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Press the harmony a little further and which is 
the ‘ atonal ’ composer—Howells or Hindemith ? 
—TI do not ask which is the more capable or the 
more varied. 

It seems to me that, with all this fine music he 
has produced, Howells has hardly begun his 
career as a composer. But the future must 
depend upon his opportunity to compose—not 
only in the economic sense but in the sense of 


his being able to widen his boundaries and | 


escape from an English past and present to a 
freer air, which will have the effect in the end 
of making him worthier still, and perhaps more 
representative, of his country. I have no 
doubt of his international appeal if he is given 
a chance to win it. 

Fine music this is indeed—the most powerful 
of all of it the third Violin Sonata ; the daintiest, 
‘ Puck ’ and‘ Lady Audrey ’ ; the most brilliant, 
‘ Lambert’s Clavichord ’ ; and perhaps the most 
beautiful, ‘In Gloucestershire.’ What I have 
found to his disadvantage only creates in me a 
hope for the enlargement of his stature into the 
magnitude I feel it is in Howells to attain. 





HOW THE SLIPPER-MAKER'’S 
DAUGHTER GOT A DIPLOMA 
By Percy A. SCHOLES 
Mr. W. R. Anderson in the last issue of the 
Musical Times says: ‘One of these days Mr. 
Scholes must tell again the good story of the 
Jewish slipper-maker at Leeds and how his dud 
daughter got a diploma.’ 
This may have aroused curiosity, and so I 
will tell again the ‘ good story.’ In 1910 (I 


think it was) there came to me, in my then 
capacity of Registrar of the Municipal School 
of Music at Leeds, a dear old Jew from the 
Leylands (or Jewish) quarter of the city, where 
slipper-making employs hundreds of girls. 





ihe wanted her to become a teacher of music, 
since he had, for some reason (health, I think), 
‘let her get past the proper age for learning the 
/art of slipper-making, and pianoforte-teaching 


° 2? 2 © — | was the obvious substitute. 


| The essential was, he said, that she should 


|“ get some letters after her name,’ and do » 


| quickly, as he could not afford to keep her idle 
/much longer, and in the Leylands ‘ letters ’ were 
| de rigueur. 
| I put the girl in the hands of one of ow 
| that with a year’s hard work she might (possibly 
jrather than probably) scrape through not a 
diploma examination, but the very lowest 
pupil's grade of the Associated Board. (I may 
say that I believe that the present lowest grade, 
for babes and sucklings, did not then exist, the 
grade in question being intended for, perhaps, 
|children of nine or ten.) 

On getting this report the father looked dis. 

couraged, but said, ‘Go on!’ So the girl's 
lessons began. After a couple of terms the old 
gentleman returned, saying that he really could 
not afford to waste time; the girl’s cousin at 
| Manchester was little cleverer than she and had 
secured the ‘ letters,’ with a cap and gown and 
brass plate, all complete, so he would send the 
girl to live with her relatives there and to study 
| with the teacher who had known how to achieve 
these glories. 
| Within six months, glancing one day over the 
front page of the Manchester Guardian, I caught 
sight of our former pupil’s name in one of those 
enormous lists of successes that the advertise- 
ment managers of the most reputable journals 
so readily accept, on proper payment. The 
girl was now duly decorated, and doubtless she 
| at once returned to the Jewish quarter of Leeds 
to give lessons in cap and gown, with a brass 
|plate on her door bearing her name, and a 
| certain alphabetical affix quite indistinguishable 
by the population of those parts from the 
A.R.C.M. ! 

Shortly after this. when giving some University 
Extension Lectures in a Lancashire town, | 
came across a case of another girl whose parents 
had insisted that she should take an examina- 
tion, and whose teacher (the principal musician 
oi that district) had, after protestation, allowed 
her to enter for the Trinity College senior 

‘division, telling her parents it was absolutely 
useless. She got two per cent. of the marks, 
and, in anger, transferred herself to another 
teacher in the locality, under whom, within 
three months, she won the same distinction as 
_the poor child above-mentioned, and set up in 
the district as one of the professional com- 
_petitors of her too conscientious former teacher. 
This teacher complained bitterly that he and 
|his wife, with their diplomas from the R.C.O. 
-and R.A.M., could barely live, since so large a 
| proportion of the girls who learnt music in that 
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istrict set up to teach it on the strength of the; Now the ‘ must live’ defence is invalidated 
possession of ‘cap and gown’ and ‘letters.’ in a moment, on any large view, by the con- 
Things may be a little better now, but if the} sideration that the examiner who makes it, 
S.M. were to appoint a commission to investi-| though securing a good living for himself, is 
vate the position of its members in mining| making it very difficult for innumerable pro- 
pnd manufacturing districts of the North of} fessional brethren and sisters to live at all. 
England, the Midlands, and Wales, I believe |‘ Must live’ is not admitted as a defence in the 
hey would still find a state of affairs such as | medical or legal professions, and there is no 
y single profession but that of music would| reason why we should be more soft-hearted 
ream of tolerating. In the Dominions and|than the doctors or lawyers. Some sort of a 
colonies things are even worse. In the old) black list seems to be needed. The medical and 
Music Student days I published actual photo- | legal professions drive a man out for ‘ un- 
graphs, taken from Colonial papers, of children | professional conduct,’ and the newspapers openly 
of ten and twelve wearing A.L.C.M. gowns. |report the case. The musical profession will 
This outrageous business (‘ business’ is the | never be safe until (after years of effort, it may 
word) has been talked of for about forty years, | be) it has climbed to similar power. To clo so 
and we get no further. The time for mere talk | will be difficult, for there are all sorts of com- 
is over. We have the splendid I.S.M. (it was| plications, but it can be achieved. The will 
splendid in the old days, and is now) after a| is needed. 
period of decrepitude restored to life and| 4. There is an old saying that has long stood 
vigour and equipped for a big task. That| in the way of effective public and private action. 
task lies ready to hand! People are afraid of libel actions, and quote the 
Here are a few practical suggestions arising|once true but now false dictum, ‘the greater 
out of experience and close observation of the | the truth the greater the libel.’ It cannot be 
problem : too widely known that the law has long ago 
1. This principle should be hammered into} been altered in such a way that ‘ justification ’ 
the minds of every member of the profession— | (or proof of accuracy) is a perfect defence to a 
Public examinations should be in the hands of|libelaction. But it will be found that no bogus 
public bodies. We may, if we wish, waste time | college or bogus collegian will ever bring such 
quibbling about the word ‘ public,’ but we all/an action, the publicity of which would be too 
know in our hearts that a limited or unlimited | damaging. In the Music Student I used, month 
company is not in the proper sense a public| after month, to give facts and names without 
body, and that it is necessarily swayed by | reserve (always stating that I would, in fairness, 
commercial considerations that should not enter give equal publicity to any defence), and I never 
when it is a question either of conferring | once had even the threat of legal proceedings, 
professional diplomas or testing the pupils of|and rarely drew a word of reply. The policy 
members of the profession. |of the criminals in question is to let the storm 
2. We have too many genuine examining| blow over—and a very good policy too, only 
institutions (so many that the public is quite | those responsible for the storm should be more 
confused), and if the I.S.M., which has wisely | persistent in keeping it blowing ! 











dropped its own examinations, could bring about| 5. It is amongst the working classes and 
a considerable merging of the others it would | lower middle classes that the evil flourishes, and 
do a valuable service. If such a merging|ordinary propaganda against it never even 
were achieved the fight against the bogus|comes to their notice. This needs careful 
bodies might be easier; but I should not wait|thought. If the editors of the dailies and 
for that. especially of the penny daily and evening papers 
3. The clever device of the bogus colleges in | could be led to take an interest in the problem 
capturing for their lists of examiners needy |something could be done. But there must be 
musicians with genuine degrees and diplomas | other ways, e.g., the members of the I.S.M. 
should be countered in some way. It ought to|might periodically be supplied with a very 
be possible for the musical profession to make | clear and plain-spoken leaflet statement of the 
its peccant members thoroughly uncomfortable. | whole matter, for distribution amongst their 
There should be no squeamishness about this. | pupils. Such a statement should be officially 
Ihave many a time discussed the subject with | promulgated and signed by the President, the 
examiners of the bogus institutions, and they | members of the Council, &c. And this form of 
put up a ‘ must live’ defence, fortified by the | propaganda should not be carried out once and 
assertion that they (that is the individual speak-| then dropped. It should be continued, term 
ing) do examine scrupulously, although they | by term, until, by this and other means, success 
admit that the other fellow’s standards are | has been attained. 
deplorable, and I have known one of them (a| 6. Ignorant aldermen, mayors, members of 
Mus.D., F.R.C.O., and all the rest of it) complain | Parliament, peers of the realm, the clergy, and 
that his marks and awards had been altered in|other notabilities allowing the use of their 
the office of the ‘ college ’—scaled down some- | names as presidents, vice-presidents, and patrons 
what nearer the usual standard of the institution. | or lending the colour of their respectability to 
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certificate distributions should (every time ; not 
one instance should be allowed to slip by !) 
receive a courteous official letter from the 
Society, and so should Education Committees 
and Town Councils lending their premises for | 
bogus college beanfeasts. | 

7. Editors of reputable daily and other 
journals publishing (quite innocently in most 
cases) news paragraphs and accepting advertise- 
ments should receive similar letters, and in| 
suitable cases should be asked to receive a 
deputation from the local committee of the 
I.S.M. Some of the biggest London dailies 
unthinkingly support the great abuse; they 
should be enlightened. And somebody should 
talk to the editors of the one or two musical 
journals that still admit advertisements of 
bogus colleges (I am tired of doing it; I still 
write letters to them, and get replies, but after 
all it is not the business of any individual and 
I have never had an official standing in the 
musical or educational world). Only last month 
I was in correspondence with a friend who edits | 
a paper which admits one of the objectionable 
advertisements. He uses the ‘must live’ 
argument in reply, and though I love him it 
seems to me that there are ways of making it 
harder for his journal to live with this sort of 
revenue than without it ; one of his complaints, 
by the way, is that certain of the genuine 
institutions will not advertise with him; it} 
ought to be the policy of such institutions to 
advertise in every music journal that refuses 
bogus college advertisements and in none that 
accept them. 

8. It should be considered whether the Royal 
Society of Teachers is quite pulling its weight 
against this stream. I doubt whether it is. 
Long ago there was some sort of a promise that 
the Society (then the Teachers’ Registration 
Council) would publish in the press a list of 
genuine musical examining institutions with a 
statement that ‘all others are fraudulent’ (or 
words to that effect). If this has appeared it 
must have been in some obscure and ephemeral 
way, since I have never come across it. 

These are just a few suggestions. There are 
plenty of others that could be made, and, I 
should think, plenty of professional musicians 
who could make them. The great thing is not 
to stop talking (keep that up!), but to start 
doing. This evil could certainly be totally 
eradicated within five years if the profession 
were really determined—TI almost wrote if the 
profession were a profession ; let it show itself 
one ! 





THE IN REVOLT 


ARTS 
\ 


By RuTLAND BOUGHTON 

(Concluded from January number, p. 25) 
By this time it should be clear that all con- 
siderable artists of the past, whose names or 
works have been associated with the idea of! 





|evils of life itself ; 


revolt, have been in revolt against the r 
and only secondarily, i 
all, in revolt against traditional forms of 
art. On the contrary, they have gener 
been anxious to conserve existing esthet 
conventions, that they might the more cleay 
express the real matter of their revolt. 

Nearly all the great artists of revolt hay 
been conservatives, struggling, as Gilbert Murg 
indicated of Euripides and Ruskin of Botticel 
to re-establish principles which have been lp 
or forsworn in the progress of civilization, ay 
sometimes in the name of Progress itself. 
noblest revolts have, in fact, been conservatiy 
reactions. That sounds like a paradox on 
because of the tendencious nature of histon 
recorded in the interests of anti-conservin 
powers; and it applies, not only to the tw 
artists mentioned above, but in some measu 
to nearly every artist whose work has be 
touched on in the earlier parts of this article. 

Among those contemporary artists whose wa 
is affected with what, for lack of any defini 
principle, is called Futurism—+.e., the utmo 
conceivable extension of the progressivist idea 
we find two salient features in direct oppositio 
to those indicated above. Futurist artists ma 
or may not be in revolt against the evils of lik 
but they maintain that those evils do not conce 
them as artists; that fine art is subject sold! 
to esthetic laws; and, far from any wish t 
make themselves clear to the general publi 
they deliberately raise between their work an 
the public all manner of obvious difficulti« 
and even pride themselves upon the remotene 
of their position, which rules out, not only an 
vulgar appreciation, but sometimes even th 
appreciation of other skilled artists. 

The great artists of the past have, of cours 
known that the individuals comprising th 
general public have been as inferior to themsely 
wherein their arts were concerned, as they them 
selves were inferior to sections of the same publ 
in other matters of common importance 
inferior to the dockers in the muscular pow 
which brought their food supplies ashor 
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suffering and save life ; but those same artis! 
ever had the will so to order their work that ti 
enjoyment of it might sooner or later reach le 
artistically-minded human beings. 

It has been left to the progressives in the arty 
from Whistler and the impressionists to Stravit 
sky and the futurists, to stand out for a positi 
of aloofness—to take a contemptible advantag 
of the fact that fine art cannot be understood 
appreciated until it has been studied wW 
something of the same energy (not necessatll 
the same mentality) which went to its origin 
creation. Even so, there is all the different 
in the world between artists who foolishly gibe: 
the public for its natural ignorance, and artis 
who damnably confound the public with ‘ 
incoherent mess. 
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Whistler was content to play the guttersnipe 
and annoy the public with his little pea-shooter. 
Stravinsky plays the revolutionary charlatan 


In Whistler’s time the progressive movement 
in art had not reached the strain of futurism, 
and the obviously good workmanship of such 
portraits as those of his own mother and Carlyle 
caused the public so to respect the artist that even 
his pea-shooter was taken fora real weapon. So 
the attack he made on behalf of his inferior work 
was tolerated, the public patiently ducking its 
many heads, the only sufferers being those who, 
like Ruskin, stooped to argue with the urchin. 

Then the time came when, in the decadence 
of the arts and of the general esthetic intelligence 
(the downward path which we have already 
traced from the 13th century until now), 
Whistler’s inferior works were actually of some 
value as compared with the works of those who 
followed later. With the steady depreciation 


i@ in esthetic values which has accompanied the. 
‘Bdecadence of Christian civilization, the outcry 


upon the ‘ stupidity ’ of the public has increased 
in ferocity ; the inteliectuals themselves have 
grown more and more nervous in face of base 
work, because of their progressive incapacity 
to vindicate progressivism ; the general public 
has been less and less concerned with the original 
and nobler functions of art. So while the 
esthetes of the sunflower school were content 
to pill the public with pea-shooters, the futurists 
use uglier weapons—bludgeons and powder to 
stun what remains of living brain among the 
intellectuals, dirt to bespatter the public. 

Does this last seem too hard a saying? How 
can meaningless line and sound and colour be 
obscene ? 

Well, sometimes the futurists stray into 
recognisable form; sometimes the authors 
write intelligibly, the painters condescend into 
the present, and the composers set words. Then 
they betray themselves. But before giving 
examples of what I mean, let me say that I 
have no sympathy with the frame of mind which 
ends obscenity underground, a mentality re- 
sulting from the ridiculous shame which has 
been wrapped about gastric and sexual functions. 

Boys are dirty-minded little animals, and 
probably all the dirtier when there is an un- 
latural suppression of such matters between 
themselves and their parents. One of the func- 
tions of the arts is so to occupy the mind with 
beauty that the inevitable dirt is mentally carted 
away to its own place ; but here is Stravinsky’s 
idea of words suitable for a child’s song : 


The ducks and swans and geese 

Which have come from far Savoy 

Are sleeping in the open air. 

What a lovely bed they sleep on ! 

To make it everybody helped. 

The bug bestirred itself, 

The louse perched too high and lost its head, 
Then tumbled on its backside, 






with big guns and lots of powder, but only | 
about enough shot to bring down a few pigeons. | noises for music! What harm? Only the harm 








And hurt itself against the stony ground. 
It went quite faint and white, 

And with a great sigh cried, 

“My God, my God, I’m going to die!’ * 


Only a silly little song, with monotonously dull 


which arises when the mental growth of children 
is deliberately directed to dirt and discord. 

Or consider the ‘ Ulysses’ of Joyce, censored 
in England, so that booksellers must smuggle 


| copies in as best they can. A very long and 


dull book, with some unintelligible pages; an 
interesting experiment in form, but o prolonging 
and overdoing the experimental part that you 
come through it with a feeling of having been 
battered in the slums of the author’s mind, the 
prolongation of its method having something of 
the same effect as the rhythms of Stravinsky. 
Are we so dull of understanding that even in a 
short thing like Stravinsky’s Bug Song the same 
minor ninth must be pounded over a hundred 
times? Are we so incapable of sympathy with 
a loose woman of hot blood that the working of 
her mind can only be revealed to us in the course 
of over twenty-five thousand words without 
punctuation ? If this is the nature of futurist 
art when it is intelligible, may we not judge 
something of the quality of its unintelligibility ? 
Its quantity is, alas, present enough. 

The fact that obscenity and pornography are 
parts of intelligible futurism is no argument 
against it; but that the futurists are unable 
to incorporate those elements of human experi- 
ence in their work so that they become parts 
of a greater synthesis. It is the monotony, 
dissonance, and dissolution of both human emo- 
tion and craftsmanship which are the outstand- 
ing features of such pieces as I have mentioned. 

Esthetic revolt in itself is not necessarily a 
foolish thing. Artists with any sort of vitality 
of their own, and faced with the artistic products 
of a dead conservatism, are likely to revolt first 
ofallin an esthetic sphere. Such were Wagner’s 
revolt in ‘The Flying Dutchman’ (against 
affected and foreign forms of opera), Elgar’s 
revolt in his early cantatas (against dull 
academicism), Epstein’ revolt in his futuristic 
sculpture (against the soft forms which turned 
stone to sponge), the revolt of the Pre- 
Raphaelites (against conventions which pre- 
vented access to real life), probably even the 
revolt of Joyce in ‘ Ulysses ’—inasmuch as the 
anti-vital and anti-human forces in Ireland 
have in our time proved too much for more than 
one promising artist—for example, Shane Leslie, 
who was forced to bowdlerise his ‘ The Cantab’ 
at the behest of the Roman Church. 

First-rate artists carry revolt further than 
formal protest ; second-rate artists stop there, 
but if they have any public spirit they continue 
to put out works of a certain value, as Burne- 
Jones did, and the Sitwells do. If they have 
no public spirit, but are out only for their own 
personal ends, they achieve mannerisms with 

* From ‘Trois Histoires pour Enfants,’ oe 
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some quarters that art is a matter of arbitrary 
taste; and in that case the world-famoy 
achievements of Stravinsky are more likely ty 
offer standards of true value than the laboured 
reasoning of a man whose only success as artist 
was local and won by the generosity of ric 
friends. 

As a matter of fact, during the last twenty 
years I have been at some pains to get at the 
minds of musical acquaintances who hav 
showed signs of futurist infection ; but I hav 
found them singularly elusive. The only def. 
nite statement I ever got was from Edwar 
Clark, a personal friend but a musical enemy, 
|inasmuch as he has helped to make the Britis; 
Broadcasting Corporation’s programmes refuges 
for decayed ungentle folk—trefuges, for without 
such public endowment the whole futuris 
movement would die the more rapidly; de 


increasing tediousness, as Oscar Wilde and 
Whistler did; or, if they seek to mask their 
mannered shallowness, they become involved 
in affectations without affection and obscurities 
which curtain a void. 

I hesitate to name contemporary musicians 
of my own generation to whom the last sentence 
seems to apply; but I have in mind two 
composers who will at least recognise them- 
selves. One, touched with the futurist spirit, 
told me that he never knew whether he had done 
good work or not. No joiner or scientist or 
seaman would care to make a statement of| 
that kind. A man may not know whether | 
other people will approve his work, but if he 
himself does not know whether it is good or 
bad, it would seem as if it were most certainly 
bad, though the workman hoped that other 
people would not think so. If futurism leads 
composers into mental fogs of that kind, we|cayed, for futurism is daily more clearly seen 
have yet another proof of its futility. | to be the dotage of the progressive idea in art: 

The second composer, before he hoisted the | and ungentle, for not even its warmest supporter 
futurist banner, had published music of such} promise any gentleness of intention, and the 
deadly dullness that he was at some pains to| outstanding examples of the art itself are harsh 
have it destroyed. A good thing, some people | and cruel, when they are not too muddled to b 
may think! Quite unnecessary, I suggest,| merely dull. 
unless it was intended to cover up the marks, Clark told me that futurists want to cut out 
whereby his originality might be proved. Elgar! all emotion from art. 
has never denied the cheap and vulgar in his} Now what has always given more than 
early works, though he doubtless has for them) temporary life to the art of the past has beer 
the sort of shamed feeling all men have for their | its capacity so to present the emotional aspects 
youthful hurry to pick unripe fruit ; but there|of things and ideas that their utilitarian and 
is no reason to suppress such things, which | intellectual values have eventually seemed 
even have real value for that part of the public | matters of subordinate importance. The play: 
which is still youthful and enjoys sour apples. | of Euripides and the choral works of Bach had 
A composer has no need to be ashamed of early|in their day. not only the emotional value 








work which bears the signs of a common infancy. 
However, if that early work bears no such signs, 
but is just a blank, one can understand why 
its suppression is required—the more so when 
later work is of such rhythmic monotony, linear | 
crabbedness, and harmonic perversity, that we 
have no means of tracing the source and 
gauging the quality of its originality. 

First-rate artists who have been forced to 
esthetic revolt by the dead nature of orthodox 
art, are almost certain sooner or later to look 
for a creative cause which goes deeper into the 
common life than mere esthetic desire. Wagner 
having revolted exsthetically in ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’ developed the revolt in his next 
two works, probing ever more deeply into real 
human experience. He was then forced to 
consider social problems which precede those 
of art; and in ‘ The Ring’ he recovered that 
greater and non-artistic world which gives 
common and original impulse to all the most 
moving art-works. Something of the same 
course was taken by Elgar when he had out- 
grown himself as artist and found himself in a 
more sacerdotal capacity. 

However, the reader is probably wanting 
something better than my own interpretations 
and condemnations of futurism. It is held in 


which still move us, but certain political, 
sociological, religious, and ceremonial values 
which to contemporary audiences were of mor 
importance than the emotional currents whic 
vitalised them ; but it was those very emotion 
currents which enabled them to serve thei 
purpose then, and have retained for them 
esthetic life to this day. If Clark or any other 
| futuristically inclined person will tell us of one 
medieval building standing to-day, one 
sculptural figure, one painting or poem o 
fugue, in which emotion has never lived ands 
not still recognisable, the cult of futurism wil 
at least be able to plead an item of evidence. 
I have racked my memory, inquired, ané 
turned many pages to see if I could discover 
or hear of any art-works (outside the cult 
futurism) which were not informed with a 
emotional spirit; but it would seem as i 
emotionless art-works have a modest habit o 
secluded suicide. The nearest thing in musi 
I could find was a trio by Ebenezer Prout. 
Prout did some loving godfatherly work in his 
day, sponsoring young music students at the 
font of John Sebastian, but his original musi 
was dry. Perhaps he was a forerunner @ 


futurism. Clark should see to it that the B.B.C 





includes Prout’s works in its programmes. 
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However, it would be unfair to limit futurist 
esthetic by the verbal definition of a single | 
enthusiast. What have their theorists to say ? 

Two of them—Prof. Edward Dent and Mr. 
J. W. Turner—have contributed essays on 
music to that fascinating series of little books | 
called ‘ To-day and To-morrow’ (Kegan Paul). 
By some unfortunate slip those books have been | 
named in titles of Yesterday ; but perhaps the 
proper futurist titles will be forthcoming when 
we have overtaken the future and learned its 
language. 

Prof. Dent writes on ‘ Terpander, or Music 
and the Future.’ Mr. Turner’s choice is 
‘Orpheus, or Music of the Future.’ 

The Professor devotes about two-thirds of | 
his essay to the Music of the Past, and one-third 
to the Music of the Present. He seems to sup- 
port Clark’s idea regarding the elimination of 
emotion ; and he draws attention to the sym-| 
pathetic relations between the music of futurism | 
and some of the music of the distant past. 
I can’t get the meaning of the word ‘and’ in) 
Dent’s title. Perhaps the disquisition promised | 
by that title is another thing which must be| 
postponed until the future has arrived; but) 
the general effect of the book is to give an 
impression that when we think of Music and | 
the Future we are engaged in a study which | 
has hitherto been called antiquarian. 

Mr. Turner’s essay promises likelier advance, | 
for it contains two chapters dealing with the| 
idea of Progress, and another entitled ‘ Beyond | 
all Sense.’ At last we seem to have found the | 
right guide. There is nothing antiquarian in| 
the make of Mr. Turner. Even when he deals 
with old things he does so in a spirit which well 
accords with what we already know of Futurism. 
Thus, when he uses an old-fashioned symbol of 
notation he flaunts it as one of the Bright Young 
People who give Pyjama_ Supper-parties 
might be expected to handle an Elizabethan 
tobacco-pipe : 

‘I use the tenor or C clef [says Mr. Turner] 
partly because it is more obscure, and will 
annoy those who are only accustomed to the 
treble and bass clefs.’ 

That seems to have the right Stravinsky 
touch. The only doubt that arises is caused 
by the word ‘partly.’ It suggests that, in 
spite of all Mr. Turner’s futurist intelligence, 
there is a small corner of his mind where 
commonsense may be sitting with shamed eyes. 
Then again the book is full of such words as 
‘love’ and ‘ agony ’ and ‘ ecstasy,’ and proposes 
Beethoven as the chief power in the music we 
have before the future begins. So in the matter 
of emotion Turner can scarcely be in sympathy 
with the idea so desperately proposed by Clark, 
and swooningly admitted by Dent. True, like 
the Cambridge professor, the author of the 
Of-the-Future book ends his prophecy in the 
antiquarian cult of classic myth; but as that 
isin the chapter called ‘ Beyond all Sense,’ it 








may be all right. In that chapter Turner 
promises us that ‘In another five generations 
there will be no poverty, there may be no 
matrimony, there will certainly, if there is no 
poverty, be no patrimony.’ The arithmetical 
precision gives confidence. If that confidence 
is disturbed by the puzzling ‘if’ we must re- 
member that the chapter is entitled ‘ Beyond all 
Sense.’ Yes, from Mr. Turner, if from anyone, 
we may look for the true theory of Futurism. 

The late Dr. Hull would have had us believe 
that ‘Stravinsky was, after Schénberg, the 
greatest revolutionary in music ’— the Lenin 
or the Trotsky of Music.’ Dr. Hull was too 
well rooted in the musical tradition of our civ- 
ilization for a right understanding of Futurism. 
For that we have to pass ‘ beyond all sense.’ He 
thought that because there was no doubt about 
the revolutionary actions of Lenin, there is also 
no doubt regarding the revolutionary nature of 
Stravinsky and his kind. But it is Mr. Turner 
who is the real interpreter of the noisy ones, 
and he leads us into a realm ‘ beyond all sense.’ 

For those who believe that this world and its 
arts are based upon sense, I fear Mr. Turner’s 
theories will be unacceptable. They will 
continue to think that this mere esthetic 
rebellion which is called Futurism is a thing for 
which there is no future ; and they will disagree 
with Dr. Hull’s judgment because the futurist 
art will be seen not as an art of revolt, but asa 
revolting artifice. 


Occasional Wotes 


Our congratulations are cordially given to Sir 
Granville Bantock upon his inclusion in the New 
Year’s honours list. He has many claims to this 
high recognition. The public has long known him 
as the composer of picturesque and impressive 
music that can be easily understood. The 
popularity of the recent broadcast of ‘Omar 
Khayyam ’ bears witness to his place in the sun 
(the expression is apt, for the noontide glare beats 
powerfully upon many a work of Bantock’s). 
Perhaps his new honour will stimulate him into 
giving us some more of his sunshine, if he can 
spare time from his duties at the Midland School 
of Music. His knighthood confers a distinction 
not only upon Sir Granville but upon the academy 
of which he is Principal. Though cut off from 
the publicity that attaches itself to Metropolitan 
affairs, the Midland School is an important and 
thriving institution that does splendid work, and 
one never hears it discussed without a special 
tribute being paid to the work of its chief director. 








Now that he has reached the summit of his 
career Sir Granville must look back with amuse- 
ment to the days when he was struggling to get 
his foot upon the ladder. When he left the R.A.M. 
after a distinguished career as a scholar he had 
no resources but his own talent, so, like many 
another aspirant to high art, he had to begin 
with the other variety. We hear of him on tour 
with a travelling theatrical company, his orchestra 
consisting of one violin, one double-bass, one cornet, 
and ‘the conductor’s left hand on an anemic 
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pianoforte.’ A few years after this he went round 
the world as conductor to a George Edwardes 
company in ‘ The Gaiety Girl.’ His next post 
was that of musical director at the New Brighton 
Tower. He now had a real orchestra to play with, 
and was able to give high-class programmes as a 
regular feature. At an Elgar concert in July, 1899, 
he gave the second performance of the ‘ Enigma’ 
Variations. Next year came his present appoint- 
ment to the School of Music connected with the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. In 1908 he 
also became Professor of Music in the University of 
Birmingham as successor to Sir Edward Elgar. 


Another honour well bestowed is the Gold Medal 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society that Gustav 
Holst is to receive on April 3. The presentation 
may be said to signalise a mutual debt, for the 
composer has to thank the Society for some first- 
rate performances of his works, and the Society 
has to thank the composer for furnishing its 
‘novelty programmes’ with such music as ‘ The 
Planets,’ the Keats Choral Symphony, and ‘ Egdon 
Heath.’ The medal will be presented at the last 
concert of the season, when Holst’s Concerto for 
two violins will be performed for the first time. 
The living composers with whom Holst shares the 
distinction of a Philharmonic Gold Medal are 
Delius, Elgar, Mackenzie, and Paderewski. 


There has been some discussion and corre- 
spondence in The Times and elsewhere concerning 
the shortage of deep voices—real basses and 
contraltos. A variety of theories have been put 
forward, but so far we have seen no allusion to 
what we feel sure is at least one of the causes. Is it 
not due in part to the lack of solo material for deep 
voices ? For every real bass solo written to-day 
there are hundreds for baritone ; and, in a lesser 
degree, real contraltos are neglected by composers 
in favour of mezzos. This is natural; a composer 
cannot be blamed for choosing the medium that 
will always be in the majority. As for the singers, 
a real bass increases his chance of engagements 
if he trains up in order to make himself available 
for bass-baritone and baritone réles. Some of the 
correspondents have alluded to the depth of 
Russian basses, ascribing it to climate. But 
surely the explanation is a simple one. Organs 
being absent from the Russian churches, and the 
singing being therefore a cappella, the necessary 
gravity and foundation had to be obtained by 
training a proportion of basses down; a policy 
that, pursued for some generations, has developed 
a class of voice capable of supplying the equivalent 
of 16-ft. organ tone. We see the same feature, 
on a smaller scale, in English cathedrals, where 
there are always a few basses capable of rolling out 
a good low D or C. Will somebody tell us to 
what extent the development, for daily use, of 
these low notes tends to limit the range at the top 
of the voice ? The deep Russian voices were, of 
course, employed exclusively as second basses, 
and so no doubt lost some notes at the top. But 
can the cathedral bass with a good telling CC 
produce also the easy and ringing top F’s (even G’s) 
that are now written for, and expected from, bass 
soloists ? The question is of great importance 
just now, for even the best of choirs are finding a 
difficulty in securing that solid foundation without 
which brilliant tenor and soprano tone can never 
be made the most of. 





—— 


One of The Times letters on this subject cam 
from a reader at Vienna. He wrote: ‘ Havin 
mentioned to a musical friend here at Vienna thy 
there were now very few real low bass voices ¢ 
low contralto voices in England, he at ong 
remarked that this was good evidence of the greate 
sobriety of the people. . . . The common opinion 
at Vienna is that low voices require much beverage 
And the correspondent went on to point fg 
confirmation to a recent caption in The Times: 
“Less Drunkenness: Evidence of London Magis. 
trates.’ We do not think there is any evidence 
to justify this attempt to associate bibulousnes 
with basses and temperance with tenors. 


The second part of the B.B.C. symphony series 
consists of thirteen concerts, three of which wil 
have occurred by the time these notes appear 
In the February programmes the following ar 
the most interesting features : 

February 5 (Sir Thomas Beecham)—Walton‘ 
Sinfonia Concertante for pianoforte and 
orchestra, played by Victor Hely-Hutchinson 

February 14 (Sir Henry Wood)—Barték’s Piano. 
forte Concerto, played by the composer. 

February 21 (Hermann Scherchen)—Toch' 
Pianoforte Concerto, played by Walter Frey. 

February 28 (Sir Thomas Beecham)—‘ Solomon. 
In March we are promised Mahler’s fourth 
Symphony, the first performance of Bax’s thir 
Symphony, Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto arranged ané 
played as a Viola Concerto by Lionel Tertis, ané 
an all-Spanish programme conducted by Pere 
Casas. 

For chamber music in 1930, London concert 
goers are again deeply indebted to Mr. Gerali 
Cooper, whose season of eight concerts at .olian 
Hall began on January 17 and will end on April | 
The February programmes consist of recitals by 
Gaspar Cassado (February 7), Claire Croiz 
(February 18), and Elisabeth Schumann (Februar 
28). Among the works to be heard later in th 
series are Hindemith’s third String Quartet 
Fauré’s second Pianoforte Quintet, and Kodaly’ 
‘Cello Sonata, Op. 4. : 


It would be hard to include in a short pare 
graph more nonsense than is found in the following 
from an article by ‘A. A. B.’ in the Evening 
Standard : 

‘ The British have never been, and never wil 


be, a musical nation. But our predecessor 
were able to listen with pleasure to the musi 
of Vienna and Munich. To-day we suffer 
syncopation and jazz, imported from America 
and dinned into our ears by “ coloured gentle 
men.’’ Why do we put up with it? Becaus 
we are being pushed back into barbarism against 
our will. When anyone has the courage t 
start a waltz by Strauss, or ‘‘ Tarara-boom-ie- 
ay,”’ he is received with rapturous applause.’ 
‘A. A. B.’ is a well-known writer on politica 
questions, and cannot therefore be blamed fo 
ignorance where music is concerned. But he is t0 
be blamed for parading that ignorance. We should 
be surprised if most musicians couldn’t write 
about politics in a more knowledgable way that 
this politician writes about music. The Evening 
Standard really ought to submit such musicd 
references to its well-informed ‘ P. P.’ 
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Isn't it high time that some of our educational numbers, instrumental and vocal. A good deal 
authorities delivered themselves on the growing| of music by other composers is used for purposes 
tendency to set children tasks that are technically| of parody, e.g., the Introduction is built upon 
and interpretatively far beyond their years ? material borrowed from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert 
A recent issue of the Sfar contained particulars of| le Diable,’’ and leads up to a chorus of maidens 
rehearsals of ‘ The Mastersingers’ and the first built upon the theme of the trio “ Zitti, zitti,’’ 
Act of ‘ The Rhinegold’ by the children at an| which isin Rossini’s “‘ Barbiere’’ ; in a Serenade 
East London school. The whole of the music was which follows is“used a theme from Offenbach’s 
translated into Tonic Sol-fa and stencilled on to “Les Bavards.’’ Serof’s music is mercilessly 
linen sheets, for durability’s sake. Three years but good-humouredly caricatured in various 
were spent on rehearsal, and then, after the dress numbers. The whole thing sparkles with wit 
rehearsal, two of the boys responsible for leading; and mirth, and represents the one and only 


parts left, and the performance had to be aban- known example of operetta by a _ Russian 
doned. Think of the amount and variety of} composer. The question how far the score was 
musical instruction that could have been imparted; actually devised and written by Borodin is not 
during the three years given up solely to prepara-| clear. Stassof alleges that the scoring was done 
tion of a work that, even in the most favourable} by a conductor named Merten.’ 

conditions, could never be performed even reason- EPIGRAM OR OVERSIGHT ? 


ably well by any but adults. We hope such In Das Orchester (December 15), Hans M. Haber! 
misguided efforts will not be allowed to spread ; begins an account of an opera by Leo Kraus, 
it is bad for the youngsters, and even worse for | entitled ‘ The Nightingale,’ with the words : 


he Tas. : ,T r: : 
= ‘ Andersen's delightful tale ‘“‘ The Nightingale ”’ 


has now become music.’ 








Advocates of subsidised opera who point to the | 
Continent for supporting examples are being badly | A FRENCH CRITIC ON BRITISH COMPOSERS 

let down just now. The Berlin correspondent of! The second instalment of Suzanne Demarquez’s 
the Observer reported on January 11 that it had |‘ Notes on Contemporary British Music ’ (Musique, 
been announced that Frankfurt can no longer pay| December 15) praises Holst’s ‘ Planets,’ and 
the annual subsidy of 2,700,000 gold marks | expresses the view that Vaughan Williams appears 
(£135,000). A few days earlier Breslau came out ‘at his best in works of moderate compass, such as 
with a similar pronouncement. Another sign of |‘ Flos Campi,’ ‘ The Shepherd of the Delectable 
the times is the proposal to merge the opera houses ' Mountains,’ ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ and ‘ Four 
of Wiesbaden, Mainz, Darmstadt, and Frankfurt | Poems of Shove.’ Ireland is briefly referred to as 
into one company with interchangeable ensemble. | characteristically English, and apt at evoking 
The present juncture is described as a ‘ catastrophic | impressions of open air. Bax is defined as: 
position which demands drastic remedies.’ Ifthis} « = 4 great talent characterised by subtle 
sort of thing obtains in comparatively prosperous! harmonic researches, iridescent modulations, 
Germany, it seems hopeless to anticipate State aid| Cjear, careful writing, and whose sensitiveness 
in England, where taxation has already reached | jg in some ways akin to that of the French. He 


the last straw stage. is now tending towards a romantic vehemence 
sae , ee es, . . y.,.5,| Of which the third Violin Sonata is a typical 
I fell talking about the opera, ** Der Freischiitz,”"| and most valuable example.’ 


to which I had been the night before to see 
Sir Thomas Beecham conduct.’—Viola Tree. 
Poor Weber ! j 


| The ‘ picturesque originality ’ of Lord Berners, 

jand van Dieren’s ‘refined sense of prosody and 

rhythm, and thoughtful, scientific polyphony’ are 

—- | also mentioned with praise. 

Music in the Foreign Press | BARTOK’S THIRD AND FOURTH STRING QUARTETS 

— = | The November Melos contains, under the joint 

A RUSSIAN NUMBER }signatures of Hans Mersmann, Hans Schultze- 

The December Revue Musicale is a special | Ritter, and Heinrich Strobel, an assessment of 
Russian number. It contains articles on Moussorg- | Bart6k’s third and fourth String Quartets : 











sky by Valentin Parnac, on Rimsky-Korsakov’s | ‘ Barték has written little of late years, but 
years of youth by M. Markevich, on musical} what he has written is of paramount significance, 
culture and orchestral music in Soviet Russia by | and betokens a peculiar, highly subjective 
S. Boguslavsky and D. Rogal-Levitsky respectively,| evolution. The recent pianoforte works were 
and a discussion of Boris de Schloezer’s book on} characterised by insistent, almost mechanical, 
Stravinsky by Arthur Hoerée. | rhythms, stunted, abstract melodies, and a 

An article by I. Glebof on a forgotten comic} concealed but effective constructivity. The 
opera by Borodin is particularly interesting : quartets are very different; the elemental 


“In the Central Library of the National! influence of folk-music is stronger and more 
Theatres there is the manuscript of a play by| immediate, and consequently melody becomes 
V. Alexandrof entitled, “‘ The Valiant Knights,| more perceptible and plastic. Barték has lost 
a historical music-drama of the prehistoric! the primitivity which characterised his early 
period,’’ the music of which was written by| music—a kind of speculation which at times 
Borodin. It was performed at Moscow in 1867,/ brings him fairly close to Schénberg has replaced 
and has received little notice from writers on| it. But if his music is no longer primitive, it 
Borodin. remains elemental. Both Quartets are remark- 

‘The play is poor, but the music, from the| able for the logic and concentration of their 
point of view of humour and actual farce, is structure and texture. They are absolute 
most interesting. It consists of twenty-two| masterpieces.’ 
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MONTEVERDI 

The October Rassegna Musicale is devoted to 
Monteverdi, and contains articles by G. F. Mali- 
piero, A. Tessier, G. Ortolani, and H. Pruniéres. 

STRAVINSKY’S ‘ RITE OF SPRING’ 

In the November issue of the same periodical 
there is a long and most thoughtful essay by André 
Scheffner on the history and significance of 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Rite of Spring.’ 

OTTAVIANO DEI PETRUCCI’S BOOKS OF ‘ LAUDES’ 

In the November Zeitschrift fiir Musik-Wissen- 
schaft, Knud Jeppesen refers to many treasures in 
the Biblioteca Colombina, Sevilla : 

‘ This library, founded by an illegitimate son 
of Christopher Columbus, is not so rich as it 
was in olden times, but still contains a wealth 
of incunabula and early 16th-century printed 
books. Among the most valuable of its remaining 
possessions are Petrucci’s two Books of 
‘ Laudes,’’ which the writer proceeds to describe 
in brief. He is preparing a critical edition of 
their contents, of which he gives a few specimens, 
including a fine “‘ Panis Angelorum”’ (Anony- 


mous).’ M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 








The Musician's Bookshelf 


‘Modern Gramophones and Electrical Repro- 
ducers.’ By P. Wilson and G. W. Webb. 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.} 

Although the gramophone has been on the 
market for thirty years, this is the first serious 
book to be published on the technical aspects of 
the instrument. The truth is that such a book 
could not have been written much sooner. The 
early research on the gramophone had about as 
much relation to systematic scientific investigation 
as the poking out of new tunes on the pianoforte 
has to the composition of asymphony. The early 
workers just pottered around trying anything that 
came into their heads, and although this is the 
way in which all musical instruments have been 
evolved, it takes longer than thirty years to give 
satisfactory results. Until recently the gramo- 
phone was almost useless for musical purposes, 
but there is no doubt that now it has reached a 
stage of development when it has very great 
esthetic and educational values. 

The change has been brought about by electrical 
recording and the matched impedance design of 
reproducer, for both of which we have to thank 
one of the largest industrial research laboratories 
in the world, the Bell Telephone Laboratory in 
New York. The present volume is chiefly occupied 
by an account of the work originally done there. 
It is impossible to avoid entirely the use of 
mathematics in the exposition, but there are 
numerous codas giving the practical results quite 
clearly in non-technical language, and there are 
more than a hundred illustrations. Some of these 
contrast the comfortable conditions of present-day 
recording with those of the old mechanical process, 
when the singer had to sing into a horn and the 
orchestra crowded round on steps with the violinists 
using the wretched Stroh violins. 

It is interesting to note that in order to get the 
best quality of reproduction at the minimum cost, 
we ought to tolerate a long straight (exponential) 
horn something like the old-fashioned type. The 
folded horn fitting into a cabinet is not only more 








expensive to make but the folding is liable to 
affect the tone-quality adversely. To get good 
reproduction of the bass notes the mouth of the 


| horn must be big. All gramophiles will rejoice to 


read that the conditions giving the best quality 
of reproduction are precisely those which cause 
least record wear. This implies that fibre needles 
can be successfully used with any well-designed 
sound-box. Strictly speaking, a modern matched 
impedance sound-box is designed for one needle 
only, so that if it 1s designed to take a ‘ medium’ 
steel needle with a certain length of needle sticking 
out, then it will not give quite such good repro. 
duction with a ‘soft’ or ‘loud’ steel needle, or 
even with the medium needle sticking further out 
of its holder. 

To get over the difficulties of large horns (the 
reproducer of the Movitone has a horn 14-ft. long), 
electrical reproduction through a moving coil loud- 
speaker has to be used. Seventy pages are devoted 
to the complicated problems involved, and it must 
be confessed that at the end of 1928 the electric 
gramophone was hardly as advanced as its acoustic 
rival. Before very long the electric gramophone 
is sure to be using sound films, which are being s0 
much developed by the ‘talkie’ industry and 
which will avoid the tiresome interruption every 
four and a half minutes at present necessary for 
record-changing. All the problems of electrical 
amplification here treated will apply equally te 
either kind of electric gramophone, and, of course 
either will need a loud-speaker. 

Chapter vii., on Record Wear, Needles, and 
Surface-Noise, and Chapter xi., giving Miscel- 
laneous Hints, should be read by all gramophone. 
users. Although much of the book is concerned with 
a different kind of technicalities from that normally 
familiar to the musician, the practical results are 
always lucidly explained, and it is the only book 
in which he can rely on finding them free from 
commercial bias or ignorance of scientific principles 

W. H. G. 


By Jacob 


‘ Natural Technics in Piano Mastery.’ 
Eisenberg. 
[W. Reeves, 7s. 6d.] 
The sub-title of this work, ‘ 2sthetic Evolution 
from Student to Artist,’ indicates that the author 
has attempted more than an exposition of mer 


mechanical details. The aim has been ‘so to 
include every phase of artistic music-mastery 4 
to render it thorough.’ The subject is considered 
under three main aspects: (a) Intellectual under 
standing and enlightened emotional appreciation 
of music; (b) Mechanical or technical mastery 
(c) Co-ordination of the muscular and mental 
processes. 

While the book may not achieve all that & 
claimed for it, there is much that may be read 
with profit by students and teachers. The writer 
is not afraid to express his own views, based of 
close study and long experience as teacher, ané 
frequently at variance with those propounded by 
different schools of thought at the present day. 
Concerning relaxation we read : 

‘To relax is to diminish tension. In regari 
to piano-playing this definition should & 
amended to read, “ To relax is to subtly diminish 
tension.’’ The definition usually applied, how 
ever, is “To relax is to completely eliminat 
tension.” . . . Paradoxical as it may seem, # 
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activity and then to subtly diminish tension 
than to develop playing ability by building | 
directly upward from super-relaxation to the | SONGS 
desired degree of happily proportioned firmness} Six Songs from Shakespeare, set to music by 
and relaxation. . . . After pianistically power- | Hubert J. Foss (Oxford University Press), show 
ful muscles have been developed, the principle | discriminating taste and a gift for facile but 
of Subtly Diminished Tension—true relaxation | distinguished melodic writing. The composer 
in piano-playing—should be introduced.’ deals with uncommon fairness with the text ; 
he main point 1s |his scrupulous metrical disposition may add to 
‘.,. that the muscular activity must  be| the difficulty of the performer, since both words 
developed to such a degree that it remains firm | and melodies of this type require effortless, care- 
through relaxation.’ |free singing, but these songs will well repay 
There are numerous illustrations, and the use | thoughtful study. 
f technical phrases has been avoided as far as It is gratifying to see English publishers realising 
bossible. The writing suffers at times from a lack | the need for English editions of songs which have 
bf conciseness, and too much of it savours of the | become the patrimony of every singer, and Mr. 
ite and obvious. The book, nevertheless, taken| Dawson Freer is on the right track when, in 
a whole, will be found well worth reading, and | translating the text of three songs from Schumann’s 
kely to prove both helpful and stimulating. ‘Myrtle Wreath ’ (Joseph Williams), he alters the 
G. G. |idiom of the original while retaining the sense 
and the spirit. We would go further, and suggest 
An Outline of Musical History.’ By Thomas J.| phraseology more congenial to the genius of the 
Hewitt and Ralph Hill. In 2 Vols. | English tongue in all translations, even at the 
The Hogarth Press, 2s. 6d. each.] |risk of putting in the poet’s mouth something he 
. did not actually say. ‘Am I walking, am I 
‘dreaming; is this real, is it seeming ?’ would 
|not be a brilliant or a literal translation, but it 
| would be better than ‘ Know I not if I am waking, 
know I not if I am dreaming.’ 
| Other classical songs selected by Dawson Freer 
}are Brahms’s ‘ From sleep I arose in the night’ 
and ‘I vowed I would forget thee,’ Franz’s ‘ In 
the Hedge,’ and Liszt’s ‘ What heav’nly wonder 
|springs to sight.” They are neatly printed, and 


d the right kind of listener will, we think, be | the low price (from ls. to 2s.) should commend 
rateful to the authors for regarding him through- | them to the public. F. B. 
ut as an intelligent person who doesn’t require Thereis a fine bass aria in Bach’s Cantata No. 205, 

D be written down to. |‘ The Jovial olus.’. The Oxford University Press 

| issues this ‘ cheerful and robust ’ work in a handy 
| edition by Emily Daymond, under the title, ‘ How 
BOOKS RECEIVED | jovial is my laughter.’ The pianoforte reduction 

(Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes | of the score is well done, and full score and parts 
view in a future issue.] | (the Aria is scored for strings and continuo) can 
ohn Christian Bach.’ A Biography by Charles | be had from the publishers. It is a fine study for 
Sanford Terry. Pp. 373. Oxford University | a bass, and much more than that. Wherever there 
Press, 25s. | are a singer and some good strings it should make 

pera.’ By Richard Capell. Pp. 80. Ernest | a splendid item. 

Benn, Ltd., 6d. | An interesting set of songs by Janacek is sent 
Louis Bamberger. Memories of Sixty Years in by Ol Pasdirek. This will be discussed next 
_ Timber and Pianoforte Trades.’ With month. ——-— T. A. 

‘orewords by Edwin Haynes, William Gilligan, PIANOFORTE 
dese hg ee Pp. 270. Sampson Low,! 4 month or two ago I wrote about some ex- 
On Inspiration,’ being the opinions expressed by | ase he gee oy oe if epee ns ne h a 
eminent composers of to-day on a subject a on se ence ~gg Aacanccag 5 gore gu 
general interest. Pp. 46. J. & W r,, eben |the Oxford University Press. Here, issued by 
9s. 6d ’ ' - , ‘ + ——_ is —— — a , gg wee : 

4 4 ‘ , ,| 1S based on the name of a friend. re five-note 

4 —_ basa mag —_—— in Music, 1930. vowel figure is used as an ostinato, and used with 
fennel de Falla a By J. B great skill and subtlety. This work inevitably 
Trend. Pp. 184 ‘Alfred A in f 8s. 6d esi reminds one of a thing it does not at all resemble 

he Musical Directory, 1930.’ Rugall Cc te 6 except in form—John Ireland’s‘ Undertone.’ The 

alien y ; » Larte, 9S-| same problem was solved there. Dr. Walker's 
‘Easter Piece’ is no less successful, which is 
saying a great deal. It has an elusive charm, and 
the City of Birmingham Orchestra at the Town behind it there is something deeper which the 
all, Birmingham, on February 13. Dr. Adrian Boult | ™usic does not attempt to express, but liberates. 
conduct, and the soloists will be Miss Astra| A most attractive piece of music. 
tsmond and Mr. Steuart Wilson. The performance; Chester published some time ago N. Tcherepnin’s 
be broadcast. ‘ Dix piéces gaies,’ an excellent set of small pieces. 


is easier, by far, first to create tense ie Rew Music 


Volume 1, by Mr. Hewitt, treats of the subject 
om the earliest times to Bach and Handel; in 
jolume 2 Mr. Hill takes up the tale at C. P. E. 
Bach, and carries on until modern music. There 
s good plain honest writing in both volumes, and 
an example of the condensed treatment of the 
bject the ‘Outline’ would be hard to beat. 
he work will be serviceable not only for class use, 
ut for any ordinary amateur who wishes to make 
he best use of his gramophone and wireless set. 








Mahler’s ‘Das Lied von der Erde’ will be performed 
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Naturally we all have our ideas of the interpret, 
tion of such a piece as this, left open as it was} 
the composer: Dr. Whittaker’s views comma 
respect. Very difficult to understand, howevg 


Now comes the composer’s ‘ Dix piéces senti- 
mentales.’ There is the same freshness that marked 
the early work, and the same knack of securing 
effect with simple means. Look at Nos. 3, 5, and 
10. They are charmingly done. Some pianists|is the fortissimo suggested at the end of the 
may like to know of a work modern in spirit as| movement. The music implies a crescendo to th 
this is and ¢echnically fairly simple. Musicianship|top A, then diminuendo (which is given her 
is the prime necessity, and a command of tone.| This sudden burst of tone at the last chor 
These pieces, with sympathetic study, might bring however, seems unexpected and out of place. 
many people into touch with aspects of modern | is not suggested by anything in the organ lay-o 
music that have hitherto baffled them when asso-|and it would be interesting to know the editor 
ciated with technical demands of a _ perhaps) reason for it. 

extravagant kind. The same publisher sends a| A thoroughly practical edition of Old Fren 
pianoforte version, by the composer, of the ‘ Danse | music is that published by Joseph Williams. 1 
des voisins,’ from de Falla’s ‘ Three-Cornered Hat’ | first volume is here, edited by T. F. Dunhill, ay 
music. This dance is one of the best things in the | containing some of the most attractive smal 
ballet, and the pianoforte version is thoroughly | pieces of Couperin and Rameau, as well as exampi 
effective. Naturally it is not easy, but the| of the music of lesser-known composers. Teache 
difficulties are by no means out of the way, and | as well as performers should welcome this edition 





are justified by results. 

Felix White’s ‘ Diversions’ is a set of four 
pieces published singly by Schott. The composer 
at his best is so good that one is a little disappointed 
with these. There is, however, good, effective 
stuff written with clarity and firmness of outline in 
‘A Frolic’ and ‘ Now the fun begins.’ The music 
music seems as if it would make a good light ballet. 

Augener sends Adam Carse’s ‘ The Nursery,’ a 
dance-phantasy for orchestra arranged for piano- 
forte. It is a pleasant little work, including in 
its action some good dance-tunes, especially 
waltzes. 
scription, but the phantasy plays well on the whole 
in this version, which will be acceptable when the 
original is impossible. 

The Oxford University Press publishes ‘ Chopin 
through the Looking-Glass,’ by Hedwig McEwen. 
Three well-known studies are re-written in two 
defined parts—the left-hand having to 


hand. A very high technical standard, therefore, 
is needed, and the works are exacting studies. 
The musical effect is not so unpleasant as might 
beexpected. At timesit is amusing and suggestive. 
The Oxford University Press issues also Dr. 
Whittaker’s arrangement of Bach’s ‘ Pastorella’ 
or‘ Pastorale’ for organ. The pedals are used only 
in the first movement in the organ version, so that 
the remaining movements are reprinted here with 
very little alteration. ‘The work is known to 
all embryo organists, by virtue of its elementary 
demands upon independence of hands and feet,’ 
says Dr. Whittaker. ‘It is not heard frequently 
in public, as players generally prefer to exhibit 
their skill in pedalling.’ Slightly malicious, and 
not quite true. Dr. Whittaker’s attention was 
called or re-called to this work through the per- 
formance of it by an organist, and it has frequently 
appeared in recital programmes of some of the 
best-known recitalists. It is a lovely little work 
deserving of all the popularity that a pianoforte 
arrangement can give it. But it loses in the 
transcription. Nothing can replace the absence 
of the flute-tone in the first movement, or the 
sustaining power of the organ in the second move- 
ment, or the glitter of a soft mixture in the last. 
Pianists play such havoc in their attempts to get 
contrasting timbre. ‘ Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ 
is treated like a Chopin study; and there is ample 
scope for mistaken emphasis and over-subtlety 
here. The edition is detailed and interesting. 


Effect is inevitably lost in the tran-| 


face | 
difficulties and dangers similar to those of the right 


— ‘ee 
ORCHESTRA 

Dame Ethel Smyth’s ‘ Two Interlinked Fren 
Folk-Melodies ’ for small orchestra (Oxford Un 
versity Press) should provide a pleasant interlui 
in a symphony concert and add a somewh 


| unusual item to a programme of a less severe typ 


|The score is printed in reduced form on two 
three ledger lines—a precedent which it is to} 
| hoped will not find many imitators, for the e 
|can be trained to see a chord or detect an ent 
|at a glance in a full score, whereas no eye can} 
| trained to read quickly directions in small print 
| Mr. Gordon Jacob has written some easy b 
{not wholly conventional music in his ‘ Denbi 
|Suite’ (Oxford University Press) for sti 
orchestra or quartet. It should be popular wi 
school orchestras. F.B. 


‘CELLO 

The Album of Four Pieces for cello, by Frederic 
Rye (Hawkes), is somewhat unequal. The fir 
|piece (‘ Runabout’) arouses hopes which th 
|later pieces disappoint. More interesting are th 
|‘ English Tunes for Three Violoncellos,’ by } 
| Fairbairn Barnes (Augener). The composer apped 
to have envisaged players of varying degree | 
ability, and the first ‘cello gets the cream; t 


|second, except in ‘ Drink to me only,’ has to ¥ 


content with something much less substanti 
, and the third must find comfort in the reflectia 
|that his task, if not important, is also free fro 
{the responsibilities of the other two playes 


| Capital pieces for a class of young students. 
F. B. 


VIOLIN 

| There are, roughly speaking, three ways 
dishing up folk-songs. First, the way of a gred 
composer, some ofthe best examples of which a 
provided by Brahms’s and Liszt’s arrangemet 
of Hungarian dances and melodies. Then the 
is the way of the virtuoso, exemplified by Wienia® 
sky’s ‘ Souvenir de Moscow,’ Leonard’s ‘ Bohemi 
Airs,’ and many another. The last method, 

simplest of all, consists in stating the melody 4 
it stands and writing as fitting an accompanimel 
as is within the skill of the adapter. Mr. Rom 
Prydatkewytsch’s Ukrainian folk-songs for viol 
and pianoforte (Edward Schuberth, New Yor 
belong to the second order—and the second ordé 
to-day is not altogether fashionable. In the hane 
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of a good player these three pieces would sound | of them of fair length, in each of the six grades. 


effective enough, but less unsophisticated accom- 
iment would add very considerably to their 


attraction. F. B. 


UNISON 

Havergal Brian sets two of Blake’s verses, 
‘ Piping down the valleys wild ’ and ‘ The Blossom.’ 
The latter, a pretty miniature of seventeen bars, 
lies low, with a good many middle C’s and D’s. 
Why not have brightened it up, and let it rise 
above the C in the treble staff? I still think too 
many writers for children do not make enough 
use of their bright, easy high notes, but treat them 
as little mezzos. The upper range of the small 
child’s tone, if properly looked after and gently 
used, is the most enjoyable both to use and hear. 
Kiddies, unbothered by registers and the ‘ cooking’ 
of vowels, can soar like little ‘planes if they are 
given the chance. ‘ Piping down’ gets up a little 
more in the middle. The tunes in both songs are 
attractive (Augener). 

Cyril Winn has two songs—‘ Voices,’ an in- 
giatiating trifle for smallish boys (or for girls, if 
one word is altered), and ‘ Tea Time in Autumn,’ 
equally short and even more winning, with some 
good jumps to take smoothly (Cramer). 

Charlotte Davies’s ‘ Daffodils’ (Wordsworth’s 
words) swings pleasantly, and is only just a 
little stiff in the rhythm, with too many four- 
crotchet bars. With skill the curves can be got 


(Leonard, Gould & Bolttler). 
Alec Rowley’s 


‘ 


London Square’ is for small 
children—a little address toa robin. It is marked 
‘Sprightly,’ and, thus given forth, with spirit and 
sparkle, would go down neatly. Cyril Winn’s 
‘Song of the Music Makers,’ for massed singing, 
is a good lung-opener, needing long phrasing and 
buoyant delivery (Rogers). 

W. L. Smoldon’s ‘ April Song’ asks for a spirit 
of Spring-time exhilaration, and has lots of ex- 
pression marks; vivacious music for the class 
with a fair technique in shaping and _ building 
(Novello). 

“Six Songs from a Little Garden of Roses’ are 
described as ‘ Volkslieder’ by Hermann Léns, 
with music by Fritz Jéde. They are in English 
(by C. F. Rogers). The tunes (not very well 
printed) are of the simplest nursery pattern, easy 
for tinies to pitch and to learn, but the words are 
more grown-up—mostly about true love. Older 
children might sing them, if the tunes are not 
thought too slight. In their old-fashioned way 
they are attractive. This is a sixpenny selection 
from a complete book of sixty-one songs, which 
costs 4s. (The Sheldon Press, Northumberland 
Avenue). 

To ‘The Roundabout Song Book,’ Part 1 (for 
Juniors), eleven of the best-known children’s 
composers have contributed—the Shaws, Somer- 
vell, Rowley, Dunhill, and so on. There are 
thirteen songs in all, mostly of two or three pages 
only, and at least three-quarters of them will 
thoroughly please any class and teacher. Indeed, 
all of them ought to please someone. This is a 
commendable enterprise. The price is half a crown 
—less than the songs would cost if bought 
separately (Nelson). 

The Associated Board issues Frederick Keel’s 
Vocal Studies for School Class Singing,’ a generous 
ixpennyworth, containing twelve studies, some 





These will be useful to teachers who do not intend 
to prepare pupils for examinations, as well as to 
those who lack sufficient tests for examinees. 
This edition contains the tunes only. Each of the 
six sets can be had in a separate book, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, the three lower grades 1s. 6d. 
each and the three higher ones 2s. 

One of the sweetest of lullabies is ‘O can ye 
sew cushions.’ Bantock’s piece of this name is 
already done for mixed voices and for s.s.a. Now 
he has arranged it as a unison song, and a happy 
little number it is, for gentle, sustained, uplifting 
singing. George Rathbone’s ‘ Yellow and Blue’ 
is a sprightly three-four, about April and May, 
asking both gaiety and sensibility. ‘ Autumn 
Morning,’ by W. L. Smoldon, requires rather a 
similar blend ; here the first quality is sturdiness, 
the second a hint of sadness for the summer that 
is gone. Faning’s old sea-horse, ‘ The Song of the 
Vikings,’ is too well known to need description. 
Young folk who can imagine themselves as ‘ kings 
of the seething foam,’ and don’t mind saying so, 
have here a dozen pages of adventurous roving— 
not perhaps very adventurous musically, but good 
fun for a frolic (Novello). W. R.A. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE VOICES 

Ivor R. Davies has arranged for two equal 
voices ‘ Begone, dull care,’ and ‘ The Jolly Miller,’ 
thus: first verse, unison ; second, descant ; third, 
canon. This is a good idea. Nearly any popular 
air will go in canon, if you ask it nicely. Mr. 
Davies has done his work neatly and effectively. 
Alec Rowley’s ‘ All in this pleasant evening ’ (s.s.) 
is a song of the coming of summer, containing 
some nice squashed chords in the accompaniment 
and curving phrases for the voices (Hawkes). 

E. L. Bainton’s ‘ Shepherd’s Song’ (poem by 
Still, d. 1608) moves with a light and elegant air, 
daintily, and requires a pianist with a nice sense 
of chord-values. A pleasantly distinctive song 
(s.s.). Dorothy Howell sets one of Rose Fyleman’s 
ever-welcome lyrics for s.s.c., ‘ If you will come to 
Corté.’ This hastens on light feet, and is not too 
difficult for youngish choirs. The contralto part 
touches the low G only once. Ivan Phillip’s ‘ Is 
the moon tired ?’ (C. Rossetti) is for two equal 
voices. It has grace of line in its brief thirty 
bars or so, and invites moonlight-y tone and fine 
cloud-effects. Rowley’s ‘ The Arethusa’ (s.s.) is 
the kind of spirited, natty setting we expect from 
this composer. It will go with a bang (Rogers). 

The ‘Oxford Descant Series’ includes three 
items for which Dr. Whittaker has written second 
parts and accompaniments—the folk-air ‘ The 
Maid and the Mill’ and Carey’s ‘ The Yorkshire 
Tyke,’ which is printed together with an Irish 
air, ‘St. Patrick was a Gentleman.’ These two 
last are described as ‘ songs for boys,’ and two 
more bouncing ditties could not be found. Even 
if the boys have not the privilege of being Yorkshire 
tykes or Irishmen they will sing these with gusto— 
but not gustily, for the music needs a good puff 
(Oxford University Press). 

Ethel Boyce goes for the poem of ‘ Song’s 
Eternity ’ (s.c.) to Clare, who is rarely set. The 
composer touches the sentiment neatly, though the 
end is reminiscently conventional. ‘ The Black- 
bird,’ her other song for equal voices, trips in 
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familiar ways with a smile and a bow—bright, 
cheery, just a little too self-conscious perhaps 
(Novello). 

Cecil Sharman’s ‘I know a bank’ (s.s.) curves 
about in its thirty-odd bars, and touches the sense 
of tender memory in the poem. It needs a flexible 
vocal brush and thoughtfully mixed paint. 


Printed with it is the unison chorale known as; music proclaims with fine dignity. 


‘Luther’s Cradle Hymn’ (‘Away in a manger’). 
This is very easy, suiting quite tiny children. 





must perish ’ is the burden of its first part, which 
recalls the death of Adonis (flowing with power ip 
six-four). In the middle part (four-four) is the 
reflection that ‘ Sorrow and mourning lie deep in 
the bosoms of all the immortals. Since all beauty 
must die, all perfection must fade.’ With the 
sorrow goes a bold facing of the inevitable, so the 
The end 
returning to six-four, speaks of the glorious tribut. 
to the great—‘ to be sung with tears.’ This js 


‘ The Swaying Blossoms ’ indicates in its title the | clear, strong music, with few difficulties, full of 


treatment. 


uncrowded parts. The Sol-fa version of Pre-| 

torius’s ‘O lovely night’ (pray do not conden | 

with that of another Knight) is now 

separately, in Moffat’s arrangement. This old | 

favourite is for s.s.A. (Novello). W. R.A. 
MALE-VOICE 

Robin Milford’s ‘ A Benedicite ’ for T.T.BAR.BAR., | 
was originally scored for orchestra (organ, strings, | 
flute, and drums ad /ib.). The words are modern. | 
The music, which has 5-4 as its basic time, uses its | 
strength lustily yet cannily, and does not present | 
serious difficulties, a good deal of it being in 
unison. The score and parts can be had on hire. 
Corbett Sumsion’s ‘ The Golden City of St. Mary ’ 
(Masefield’s familiar poem) is for tenor solo and 
chorus of T.T.B.B., humming or ‘ la’-ing almost 
all the time. A sensitive, smooth-toned soloist 
could make this go with a touch of real distinction 
(Oxford University Press). 

Alec Rowley’s ‘ Nautical Fantasy,’ ‘ By the 
Deep, Nine’ (ls.), is arranged for male voices 
by Herbert Pierce. These sea-tunes will doubtless 
be very popular with lusty choirs ; some delicacy 
can also profitably be expended on the resourceful 
music. Dr. Wadely’s ‘ O mistress mine ’ (T.T.B.B.) 
is suave and gracious (Hawkes). 

Faning’s ‘Song of the Vikings,’ besides being 
issued as a unison song, has been arranged for 
T.T.B.B. by Dunhill. This seems to be the ideal 
form for the song, since I don’t believe they had 
lady vikings in those days. A big male choir 
will renew its youth ia this. The roof may need 
renewing afterwards. Dr. Wadely sets Wither’s 
old words, ‘I loved a lass, a fair one,’ for T.T.B.B., 
with a singable mixture of steadily-moving 
harmony and easy counterpoint. <A general light- 
ness of temper, with some good, growing crescendos, 
make this affable music attractive (Novello). 

W. R. A. 


MIXED-VOICE 

Elgar’s cheery Christmas carol for the King’s 
recovery, ‘ Good-morrow,’ was given as a supple- 
ment to the December Musical Times. It is a 
simple essay for s.A.T.B.—an ingenuous, bright, 
British tune, diversified with some steady counter- 
point. The words, by Gascoigne (middle 16th 
century), are a happy discovery. The song will 
befit any occasion of thanksgiving and praise. 
Brahms’s ‘ Neenia’ (‘ Nanie’) is issued with an 
English version by Lucia Young (1s. 6d.). This is 
one of the composer’s fine thoughts about death, 
which are not, as some carelessly think, pessimistic. 
Brahms was a realist, and the right sort of optimist. 
This short work is for s.a.T.B. chorus and orchestra 
(it occupies only twenty-one pages of vocal score 
—about a hundred and eighty bars). ‘ Beauty 


- 





It is a graceful waltz for s.s. by Alec | 
and Doris Rowley, with some nice imitation and | 


issued | 


feeling rightly controlled (Novello). W. R.A. 








Gramophone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 
COLUMBIA 

The obstinate popularity of Franck’s Symphony 
seems puzzling, seeing all the hard things that 
have been said about it by the critics. The 
explanation is that, although its faults are almost 
painfully obvious, its merits are more than enough 
to leave a substantial balance on the right side. 
Here is a capital set of records, made by the 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Coriserva- 
toire, Paris, under Philippe Gaubert. The prime 
merit of this performance is its straightforwardness. 
As a rule, performers are apt to be over-expressive 
when dealing with Franck; there have lately 
been signs that the Symphony is sharing the risk 
of other popular orchestral works, and being made 
a conductor’s show piece. We had a lamentable 
instance in London not many months ago of a 
pulling about of the first movement that was 
simply fantastic. Perhaps it will serve as a cor- 
rective to find a French conductor being satisfied 
to allow Franck to speak for himself. The general 
level of tone and balance throughout is high. | 
like especially the brass in the first movement; 
the cor anglais solo in the slow movement is good, 
but I feel that the delicate whispering string 
section that supplies the scherzo element is not 
quite realised ; one could easily imagine the magic 
of this in a good performance escaping the micro- 
phone. The Symphony fills eleven sides, the 
remaining space being given appropriately to a 
pleasant piece by one of Franck’s pupils, Henn 
Duparc—‘ To the Stars’ (9902-07). 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Flight of the Bumble Bee’ 
has lately had a good run, if one may use the term 
in this connection. Here it is excellently played 
by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty. 
No less good is the same players’ performance 





of the companion piece—the Prelude to 
‘ Khovantchina,’ by Moussorgsky (9908). 

As might be expected, Liszt’s ‘ Les Préludes’ 
loses nothing at the hands of Mengelberg, and the 
—I beg pardon, ‘ his ’—Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
Amsterdam. Even they, however, cannot make 
us forget that its second subject is about the 
rottenest in all symphonic music. I have often 
wondered whether, after all, it is his own invention 
—if we may apply the word to such a poverty- 
stricken sample. Isn’t it, perhaps, a folk-tune‘ 
I once came across a Hungarian song that resembled 
it strongly (L2362-63). 

The Milan Symphony Orchestra plays the 
Overture to ‘ Mignon ’ capitally, and the recording 
does the orchestra justice (9759). 
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A chamber-music recording that may be praised 
with the very minimum of reserve is that of the 
Léner players in Brahms’s B flat Quartet. That 
pinch of reserve would have to do with the well- 
known idiosyncrasies of these performers, which 
are blemishes or virtues in accordance with the 
listener’s point of view—I mean their tendency 
to overdo points and to emasculate slightly certain 
of the bigger movements of Beethoven. Here 
they are a trifle less suave than usual, with distinct 
gain, I feel (L2357-61). What fine stuff this 
Brahms is! Every time I hear one of this 
composer’s best works I marvel at the spell of 
unpopularity his music went through recently. 
Above all I am amused at the little group of 
‘progressives’ whose favourite epithet for him 
was ‘ flat-footed pedant.’ Well, the pedant is 
now popular; while, as to the ‘ progressives,’ 
where are they ? 

Chopin’s posthumous Polonaise in B flat is one 
that we can most of us spare, I fancy. Ignaz 
Friedmann plays it with a rather monotonous 
dynamic scheme—loud and soft and nothing much 
between. Tone is fair (L2339). 

The Handel-Halvorsen Passacaglia is a general 
favourite, and weil deserves its popularity. It is, 
in fact, so good a bit of dishing-up that we need 
not mind if at times there is rather more Halvorsen 
than Handel. Here it is played in the version for 
violin and viola by Sammons and Tertis. This is 
a good deal more than first-rate fiddling. The 
balance and ensemble, the beautiful finish, and the 
extraordinary sonority, place it in a class by itself 
(L2364). 

An unusual and attractive record is that of the 
Manchester School Children’s Choir (two hundred 
and fifty strong) singing the ‘ Hansel and Gretel ’ 
Duet and ‘ Nymphs and Shepherds,’ accompanied 
by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty. 
There is a touch of shrillness, especially in the 
Dance Duet, and I feel sure that so intelligent and 
musical a body of youngsters (are they not 
Mancunians ? ) could have been persuaded to be 
alittle more varied and a trifle less syllabic. The 
Purcell song is the better, with its lively pace and 
bright style. I hope more records of large school 
choirs will be made. The general public knows 
too little of the excellent work that is being done 
in this way. Many a big body of children, well 
taught, can show the oldsters a few things, especially 
in the way of rhythm (9909). 

The last few occasions on which I have heard 
Miriam Licette she was developing a wobble. 
The record of her performance of ‘ Batti, batti,’ 
and ‘ Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata ’ seems to indicate 
that she is thinking better of it. ‘ Mi tradi’ is 
particularly good (9911). 

Yodelling is a sport of which the non-participant 
soon has his fill. The Eidelweiss Yodellers are 
heard (in German) in two samples— Milking 
Song’ and ‘ Skimming ’ (all that is needed now is 
one called ‘ Watering’). This is undoubtedly the 
teal thing—the créme de la créme of the numerous 
yodelling records lately issued—extraordinarily 
fluent. But when you've heard it once (5643). 





DECCA 

Orchestral records that are both low priced and 
good are not yet so plentiful as they ought to be, 
Seeing the vast public that needs them. Here is 
a capital three shillings’ worth—‘ Kamarinskaya,’ 





by Glinka, an unhackneyed choice. It is highly 
attractive music, with a wedding song and a 
country dance for its chief component parts. The 
players are the Decca Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Leslie Heward. Both performance 
and recording make this one of Decca’s best pro- 
ducts so far (M103). 

The Chenil Military Band blow away lustily in 
a ‘ Mikado’ selection (F1596). 

William Primrose is in good form in a Pugnani- 
Kreisler ‘ Tempo di Minuetto ’ and the Drigo-Auer 
“Valse Bluette.’ I hope this excellent young 
violinist won’t become (like most of his famous 
seniors) a slave to the hyphenated composers 
habit (F1597). 

Steuart Wilson’s fine diction is a feature in his 
latest record, ‘ Rio Grande,’ and the old absurdity 
which Plunket Greene has tickled us with so often 
—‘ The Crocodile.’ There is a fetching gusto in 
both, with the second song as the better. The 
accompanying of Gerald Moore is first-rate (M100). 

Two good deep basses, Norton Colyer and 
Haro'd Foster, join in a queer survival—Bonheur’s 
‘ The Battle Eve’ (‘ Away we go to meet the foe,’ 
and so on) and Sargeant’s ‘ Watchman.’ Words 
are all very clear, and the effect is so good that one 
wishes there were more standard material available 
for this vigorous form of music-making (F 1594). 

Finally, here are two more yodelling songs— 
one a Tyrolean Lullaby—sung by Frank Denes. 
The idea of yodelling a baby to sleep is queer. 
The sound is more suitable for early morning—if 
it must be heard (F1595). 


At the time of writing—too near press day to 
keep the column open any longer—no H.M.V. 
records have turned up. 


Player-Piano Wotes 


ZEOLIAN 

There is a capital selection this month in both 
the Duo-Art and Metrostyle lists, and the execution 
and reproduction are alike admirable. 

Duo-Art.—A picturesque affair of warmth and 
colour is Smetana’s ‘ By the Seashore,’ Op. 17, of 
which Marta Milinowski gives an exceptionally 
good performance (3177). 

John Ireland’s ‘Equinox’ has vigour, and makes 
a more immediate appeal than many of this 
composer’s works, though his usual touch of 
melancholy is present. Frank Laffitte is the 
admirable pianist (0350). ‘ Doumka’ is typical, 
brilliant Tchaikovsky, and is well served at the 
hands of Vladimir Horowitz (7281). 

Joseph Greene’s playing of Palmgren’s attractive 
‘Scherzo’ is good. His rhythm is clean and crisp, 
and the rapid passages beautifully clear (0349). 

There is very little risk of failure where a Bach 
roll is concerned; the neat little Toccata in G 
(less known than the rest of the Toccatas, but 
all-round the best) is wholly delightful, and Myra 
Hess’s handling of it is ali one could desire (7236). 

Offenbach is having a run just now, and deserves 
it. His ‘Orpheus in the Underworld’ Overture 
is played by Geneviéve Pitot and Robert Arm- 
bruster. It is surprising that players with such 
widely differing styles should make such a good 
pair. Here and there the balance weighed too 
heavily towards the secondo ; the rhythm is crisp 
and well defined all through (6977). 
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Themodist-Metrostyle.—It is interesting to note 
that there are not more than a couple of touches 
of the sustaining pedal marked in Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in C (No. 25, Book 11), and the result 
is wholly satisfactory—as clear and full as the most 
exacting listener could desire (T30461). 

There are two Valses Caprices: The more 
immediately attractive is one by Raff (T30460d) ; 
the other, by Tanéiév, is the more meaty, 
so to speak (T30457c), and is a transcription by 
Balakirev. Both present plenty of scope in the 
way of expression, &c. 

Two pleasant little dances of the more con- 
ventional type are ‘ Snowflakes,’ by Montague 
Ring (T30458d), and ‘ Petit Bolero,’ by Ravina 
(T30459c). 

AMPICO 

The outstanding roll in this list is that of 
Rachmaninov playing Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Flight 
of the Bumble Bee.’ This transcribes exception- 
ally, and when the performance is given with a 
kind of miniature ferocity, as in this case, it is 
most successful (70301h). 

A good waltz that successfully avoids the 
commonplace is ‘ Fireflies,’ by Ilgenfritz; it is 
well played by the composer (70363g). 

Another roll of the light type of music that is 
out of the ordinary and which shows the pianist- 
composer, Leslie Loth, at his most fluent, is 
‘The Torrent’ (70341/). 

Two of the less hackneyed of Chopin’s Mazurkas 
are welcome—No. 1 in C, and No. 2 in A minor, 
from Op. 68. Both are given a good performance 
by Jan Chiapusso (70331G). 

Marguerite Volavy’s playing of the lovely 
Schumann Romance in F sharp is disappointing. 
For no apparent reason she holds up the melody 
in the middle of almost every bar. This is 
obviously intended to be expressive, but it 
succeeds only in destroying the flow. On the same 
roll this artist is far more successful in the F minor 
“Moment Musical’ of Schubert. The style suits 
her better, and she carries it along very well. The 
two pieces make a well-contrasted pair (70313H). 

Waldteufel can still be sure of a welcome. His 
waltzes retain a good deal of their old attraction, 
and come out with surprising freshness. ‘ Trés 
Jolie’ is well played by George Kerr (70353G). 

D. G. 








Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ Aurisus’ 


I have never understood the harsh words that 
have been used about announcers. They are 
charming fellows, and among my friends there 
are few whose voices I hear with greater pleasure ; 
and since I and they are destined never to meet, 
like the lovers on Keats’s urn, nothing can cause 
our friendship to wither. I do not envy them 
their job, which seems to be for ever hovering on 
the verge of disaster. They have to read out 
tongue-twisting sentences written in the kind of 
English that takes no account of the difference 
between writing and speech, and countless people 
are ready to pounce upon the slightest slip. They 
have to pretend to a knowledge of music and at 
least three languages, for the statements they have 
to make in introducing musical performances are 
full of pitfalls for the unlearned (do not the 
announcers fall into them almost daily ?), and 


a, 


you cannot give even a fair imitation of a foreigy 
language unless you have a fair acquaintano 
with it. I defy anyone with only the norm; 


internationale 
express européens ’ and make no worse hash of jt 
than the perplexed announcer did on New Year) 
Eve. At any moment a similar problem may 
arrive in German, and, of course, the musica 
programmes are at all times spattered with Italian, 
a language that is not always as easy to pronounce 
as it looks, even after you have learnt a few rules 
Just now I used the words ‘ pretend toa knowledge’ 
with full intent ; for a man with a pleasant voic 
who really knows French, German, and Italian js 
more likely to be earning a high salary as a sales. 
man than to be caged in Savoy Hill reading out 
snippets to the B.P. 


Then there is the Radio Times with its snares 
and deceits. Announcers seem to be dependent 
for their information upon the Radio Times pro- 
grammes (or upon matter that has passed into 
them), for it frequently happens that a mistake 
or misprint in the published version of a programme 
is reproduced in the announcing of it. A pretty 
instance occurred in the St. George’s Chapel Choir 
concert on December 9. There were some miscel- 
laneous pieces at the beginning of the programme: 
then came a number of works by Elgar to which 
the Radio Times gave a special set of headlines. 
Unfortunately, these were placed close up to the 
preceding matter, thus: 

‘ The Bay of Biscay (by request) 

Music by Str Epwarp E car, O.M. 
Master of the King’s Musick 

Conducted by THE CoMPOSER.’ 
It was an insidious trap, and the announcer fell 
into it. Altogether, one pictures the announcer’s 
life as a daily gamble with the gods of language 
and typography, and whenever a throw is lost we 
should be more ready with our sympathy than 
with our blame. As to the quality and technique 
of the actual speaking, critics should beware of 
the tu quoque. In criticising a pianist or a violinist 
we are sheltered by the plea that we have not 
studied the pianoforte or the violin. But all of 
us should be able to speak clearly and pleasantly, 
and would be if we had been properly brought up 
and were in the habit of giving any thought to 
the most radical of our social functions. 


All this is preliminary. The point for discussion 
is the use of Italian technical terms in the printed 
and spoken announcements of the B.B.C. At 
present the policy is to copy out any rigmarole of 
expression marks that can be gleaned from the 
printed music and to give it to the public neat. 
No doubt some high official at Savoy Hill sees 
some virtue of dignity or utility in these clumps 
of foreign words, but those who are actually 
concerned in the using of them—the staff of the 
Radio Times and the announcers—must be aware 
that the process is usually a waste of space, ink, 
breath, current, and time. The only thing that 
can be said in favour of the use of Italian terms is 
that Allegros, Andantes, Adagios, and the like 
are common forms in certain types of music, and 
that these words are of service in giving a rapid 
summary of the movements in a sonata or similar 





work. 18th-century works and a certain number 
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{ 19th-century works consist of these common 
orms in varied sequence, and it is useful to know 
ina few words what the sequence is in any parti- 
war case. But this is the only justification for 
the use Of Italian expressions, and the expressions 
nould be used only where the justification holds, 
hat is to say very seldom. A term that indicates 
he pace of movement is written by the composer 
ys an instruction to the performer. Sometimes the 
omposer writes but a single word at the beginning 
pf each movement of a sonata, and incidentally 
hese words may constitute a simple and recog- 
nisable sketch of the whole work. But from 
Beethoven’s time onwards this simple arrangement 
tended more and more to break down. Composers 
developed the habit of issuing detailed instructions, 
such as ‘ play this at a smart pace, but don’t run 
away with it.’ For this the composer would use 
e conventional allegro ma non troppo. If, with 
his expression as a guide, you wish to specify the 
ype of the movement, the first word suffices—it 
is ‘an allegro,’ pure and simple. But the B.B.C. 
must needs trot out the whole thing, giving full 
publicity to the composer’s confidential com- 
mentary (‘do be careful, my dear fellow, not to 
It is odd to hear an announcer 
teseeching somebody not to play too fast. 











All through the Viennese epoch it became more 
and more common for a word denoting speed 
allegro, adagio, &c.) to be supplemented by a 
word denoting style (spiritoso, dolce, appassionato, 
gazioso, cantabile, pesante, &c.). If Italian terms 
ae admitted into the programmes on the principle 
of ‘form at a glance’ they should be confined to 
the former kind, and the latter kind should be 
omitted; so should the words denoting the 
modifications of tempo that occur in the course 
of a movement. There are plenty of ways in 
which the slavish principle may lead its users 
astray. Take the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Op. 31, No. 2. It is an allegro, and no further 
description is necessary. But the movement 
happens to open with a solemn four-note phrase 
before the allegro music springs to life. The 
composer wanted these four notes to be played 
very slowly, so he wrote ‘largo’ over them, 
laving the key-word ‘ allegro’ to the end of the 
second bar. Nobody at Savoy Hill saw fit to 
lok into the case (this was in the ‘ Foundations 
of Music’ series, on December 5), so the two words 
were set down in print side by side, and the 
anouncer, having nothing else to guide him, 
tlandly promised us a ‘ Largo Allegro,’ secretly 
aking himself, no doubt, how Beethoven managed 
to write a quick slow movement or a slow quick 
one, 











another for its speed.) Here again is the 
plain man’s guide to a Pianoforte Concerto by 


d’Erlanger : 
‘“Maestoso. Un poco pit lento; Scherzo. 
Marcato e staccato ; Moderato. Assai. Andante 


Finale. Moderato ma appassionato.’ 

Heaven knows what the plain man makes of it all. 
Probably he dismisses it as yet another specimen 
of the abracadabra with which musicians, in their 
vanity and love of mystery, choose to surround their 
affairs. I know what certain musicians think of 
it, for I have heard them give tongue, and without 
mincing their words. The curious part of the 
business is that these lists of expression marks are 
practically useless even to the instructed person. 
When, as often happens, they mark the stages in 
a complicated rhapsodical work, it is difficult to 
keep up a connection between what one reads and 
what one hears. It is also a completely unnecessary 
task for one who is listening expertly (and a vain 
task, of course, for one who is listening inexpertly). 
The expert knows how the music goes simply by 
listening to it, and that is enough. All that he 
can gain from the Italian list is the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has twigged all the changes in it 
and kept his tally correct ; and nobody wants his 
listening to be distracted by games. But one 
need not go to elaborate cases in order to point 
out the mistakes of principle. To announce a 
piece of rapid music as an allegro di molto or a 
gentle piece as an andante amabile is to give 
information concerning, not the music, but the 
composer’s vocabulary. 

The whole question of the use of Italian terms 
needs to be approached with common sense. What 
purpose can the Italian words be made to serve ? 
The answer is that they can outline a simple plan 
of the work for the benefit of those listeners who 
by experience in listening and the use of the 
Radio Times Miniature Dictionary have learnt the 
meaning of a few common terms. Therefore, 
when there is a simple plan which can be outlined 
in this way, let it be done; thus (to copy an 
excellent model from a recent programme) : 

‘ Andante and Allegro; Adagio; March.’ 
If the composer has added warnings or directions 
for the performer, they should be omitted; and 
in general one should reduce the wording to the 
simple indications that alone are required. Here, 
for instance, is the Radio Times account of the 
third Rasoumovsky Quartet (November 25): 
Poco adagio—allegro; Adagio ma non troppo ; 
Presto, attacca ; Allegretto con Variazioni. This 
should read, simply : 
‘Adagio and allegro; 
Theme and variations.’ 


Adagio; Presto; 





Some picturesque puzzles arise when the Radio 
Times gives rein to its habit and copies out every | 
tit of Italian that it can find. Some time ago I | 
“aw an elaborate jig-saw of ‘ tempo primos’ and | 
‘doppio movimentos’ and such diversions given | 
‘0 the public as a help to its understanding, but ' 
Ihave lost the reference ; it was probably a late 
work by Beethoven. Here is a recent guide to 








Beethoven’s ’Cello Sonata, Op. 5, No. 2: 

“Adagio sostenuto ed espressivo; Allegro 
molto ; pitt tosto presto; Rondo; Allegro.’ 
Incidentally it makes two separate movements 
wut of the final Rondo—one for its form and 








You will have noticed, of course, that the scheme 
of movements is all wrong ; the programme editor 
got hold of Op. 74 by mistake. 


Where the music falls into a simple plan but 
the expression marks do not clearly indicate it, 
others should be substituted for them. It is the 
plan of the work that is important, not the com- 
poser’s whims of the pen. Beethoven’s seventh 
Symphony works out thus: Poco sostenuto— 
Vivace; Allegretto; Presto; Allegro con brio. 
The following 


This tells too much and too little. 
would meet the case : 
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(1.) ‘Slow introduction leading to vivace ; 
(2.) Allegretto (Theme and Variations with 
Interludes) ; (3.) Scherzo; (4.) Allegro.’ 


The second movement is a Theme and Variations 
with Interludes, and it is also familiarly known to 
musicians as ‘the Allegretto from the seventh 
Symphony’; therefore both descriptions should 
be given. The third movement is a Scherzo and 
should be so called; the ‘ presto’ for its speed is 
unnecessary. 


In dealing with complicated works a simple 
explanation should be given. Here is a suggestion 
for Beethoven’s last Sonata but one : 

‘Sonata in A flat, Op. 110 (Beethoven). 
four movements, played without a break— 

(1.) The principal movement, slow and ex- 

pressive. 


In 


(2.) A Scherzo-like movement, allegro. 
(3.) Adagio. 
(4.) Fugue, with an interlude borrowed from 


the Adagio.’ 

I submit that the above is helpful, whereas the 
usual congeries of Italian terms would leave 
everybody helpless, and in this case it would be 
quite as long. It may call for courage as well 
as common sense to break with tradition and edit 
the sacred words of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. Buta simple question settles the matter : 
To whom are these announcements made, and for 
what purpose ? One would imagine that every 
public act of the B.B.C. was subject to such 
questioning as a matter of principle; but here, 
evidently, is a case that has been overlooked. 


As I wrote that last paragraph an announcer 
gave out a Sonata movement as ‘ Rondo leading 
to Allegro,’ the simple fact being that the composer 
wished his Rondo to be played allegro. 


My parting shot at the German National 
Programme last month (fired before the broadcast 
took place) was aimed at the Radio Times picture 
editor. The programme editor showed his hand 
by including Haydn and Mozart among the ‘ great 
Germans to be remembered this evening ’"—soon 
after a national programme had been given to 
Austria. The choice of music for the broadcast 
was open to little objection except that it showed 
no sense of historical fitness. Beethoven was 
passed over, and the Napoleonic period was 
illustrated by the ‘ Tannhauser’ March. Why 
did Bismarck come to Potsdam accompanied by 
the ‘ Walkiirenritt’ ? There were no aeroplanes 
then. But the ‘ Musikalisches Opfer’ was the 
right choice for Bach’s visit to Frederick. 


The theme of these notes seems to be the 
Radio Times and its failings, so I had better finish 
off the song rather than have to return to it. But 
I will finish with a compliment. The editing of 
the programmes is slipshod. There are far too 
many misprints and mistakes. The musical 
annotation is competent ; and the magazine part 
of the journal is always admirable. 


Humperdinck helped the old year out with the 
sad notes of ‘ Kénigskinder ’ and the new year in 
with an abbreviated ‘Hansel and Gretel.’ I 
wonder if we would ever have heard the one if 


provokes the thought that there may be otly 
* K6nigskinders ’ starving and unnoticed for w 
of ‘ Hansels ’ to act as their publicity agents), 
is by its melodies that ‘ Hansel and Gretel’ w 
its lasting popularity—folk-songs or folk-like song 
that seem to spring to life from the story ay 
redeem the composer from his thraldom to Wagne 
It may be a hackneyed form of criticism to conney 
Humperdinck and Wagner, but it simply canp 
be avoided. While we are listening to Humpe 
dinck’s most characteristic music—for exampk 
while we are listening to ‘ Kénigskinder ’"—t 
shadow of Wagner falls across every page ; 
feel at every moment that the master himself 
about to speak, and the constant series of momen: 
ary disappointments becomes a slight, but eve; 
present, irritation. This may be an unreasonabi 
complaint to raise about a peculiarly beauti 
opera, but—since you cannot talk music withoy 
straining metaphors—Humperdinck should rn 
have used Wagnerian mortar without Wagneria 
bricks. He is a pathetic case, like Delius (I sa 
it with trembling). Two of the loveliest music: 
minds that ever existed could only pour out th 
essence of their loveliness ; they could not disti 
it into those clear and direct messages that alon: 
reveal a composer to the world at large. Ever; 
thing seemed to come into shape of its own accor! 
in the delightful world of ‘ Hansel and Gretel 
but the man who wrote ‘ K6énigskinder ’ had some 
where within him a greater world than he succeede! 
in showing us. In both performances there wer 
stretches of delightful singing. Sidney Russe 
does not shine in a straight part; make him: 
comedian or a second villain, and his quaint voic: 
—more speech than song—is in its place, and we get 
full value from the clear way in which he articulate 
his words; but the Broom-maker has some red 
tenor music. Elsie Suddaby, the Gretel, shouli 
beware of the loose definition and vibrato that ar 
creeping into her habits. 








Teachers’ Department 





POINTS FROM LECTURES 
European music of the 19th century (Beethoven 
to Mendelssohn) provided Mr. Basil Cameron with 
fine illustrations for his lecture given under the 
auspices of the Bexhill Lecture Society. It wa 
in the 19th century, he said, that the different 
schools of national music sprang up. There was 
the Russian school represented by Tchaikovsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakov, the Slavonic school repre: 
sented by Smetana, and the German _ schod 
represented by Brahms. What could Englané 
offer? There was not much real taste for oper 
in England. Happily Sir Edward Elgar, that great 
representative of English music, was still with us 
Modern music showed little sign of improvement 
at present. The modern trend could be expressed 
in the words of Dr. Johnson: ‘ All is strange yet 
nothing new ; endless labour to be wrong.’ 
Bach’s organ music was the subject of a long- 
promised lecture-recital given by Mr. Harvey 
Grace at Bromley Parish Church for the district 
Organists’ and Choirmasters’ Association His 
idea was to bring into view some works of Bach's 
which were not often enough played in church. 
In programmes of organ recitals in which Bach's 





name appeared they could be fairly certain that 





Humperdinck had never written the other (which 


the items would be chosen from the five or six 
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most frequently heard compositions. People 
would realise more of the meaning of Bach if 
organists would only be more original in their 
choice. He did not wish to take credit to himself 
for knowing these less usual illustrations, because 
it had been his job for some years to search 
among out-of-the-way music which the average 
organist did not know. . 

Ireland, in the opinion of Mr. F. C. J. Swanton, 
speaking at Dublin, never had had a school of 
Church music. Her heritage of folk-music gave 
a hope that one day it might have such a school ; 
but no sign of it appeared now. 

Dr. H. W. Richards, when attending the 
Associated Board certificate distribution at Tor- 
quay, spoke of the growing realisation of music 
as a great factor in education. Some people, he 
said, went as far as to say that music, if properly 
taught, was the greatest training of the mind that 
students could possibly have. That was rather 
dificult for many people to believe, but it was so 
—the study of music on the right lines, not just a 
jingling through a few pieces, but study as a proper 
educational subject. Training must be thorough, 
not sketchy. It included the training of the ear 
to appreciate, the training of the mind to think, 
the training of the muscles to work, and the 
training of the imagination. 

The Halifax Child Study Society discussed 
‘Youth and Music.’ In Mr. Cyril Winn’s view, 
the whole secret was the question of sight-reading. 
He thought sight-reading in this country was not 
nearly so good as it ought to be, and he was 
convinced the best pianists were the worst sight- 
readers. Children did not begin early enough. 
First of all, teachers must start with rhythmic work, 
then get on with the pitch difficulties by utilising 
the Sol-fa names and getting children familiar 
with them in all kinds of formations. The children 
did not get nearly enough sight-reading, and the 
sight-reading exercises must be graded. 
expressed the opinion that the best teachers 
of singing in this country were the elementary 
school teachers, who had a love for their subject. 

‘Music in Social History’ was Dr. Dyson’s 
subject at the Swindon meeting of the Workers’ 
Educational Association. Few musicians, he said, 
were historians, and practically no historians had 
ever been musicians. In H. G. Wells’s ‘ Outline 
of History ’ the word music was never mentioned, 
and yet music came nearer to the average man or 
woman than any other art, for it had its place in 
almost every kind of function or entertainment. 

English composers have been discussed weekly 
at the Torquay Pavilion for: some weeks, by 
Mr. E. W. Goss. Vaughan Williams and Cyril 
Scott at the closing lecture represented the 
present-day tendencies of music in the purely 
academic forms. Music after all, Mr. Goss said, 
was the reflection of the spirit of the age in which 
it was written. Speech and music were allied to 
tach other. Mr. Goss referred to the decline of 
the art of oratory to-day, whether in Parliament, 
inthe pulpit, or on the platform ; it was considered 
bad form at the present time to be enthusiastic 
about anything. It was the same in music, which, 
like speech, should have power to move the 
emotions. If music was only a science it was no 
good ; it must stir the emotions to be effective. 
If a composer affected any particular style and 
became wedded to it, he would, in the lecturer’s 


Mr. Winn | 








opinion, fail in his objective, for his compositions 
would lack inspiration. 

Mackenzie and Parry were discoursed upon in 
another of Mr. Goss’s lectures. They were 
composers of the Victorian age, when movements 
commenced which were to influence the future of 
music in this country. There were people who 
would like to retain the Victorian standard of 
music, but that age would not return ; things never 
happened twice alike. Speaking of the examina- 
tions for degrees in those days, Mr. Goss said that 
the candidates knew the standard of examination 
from end to end, and were able to anticipate the 
nature of the questions which would be set. 
To-day there was a poetic influence ; correctness 
was of course essential, but it was also necessary 
to get the spirit of the composer’s works. 

‘The Truth about Negro Spirituals’ was told 
by Sir Richard Terry, at York. The poor negroes, 
he said, were often credited with something which 
did not belong to them, and having lived among 
them for a good many years he got to know them 
uncommonly weli. The negro, he reminded the 
audience, never created anything. It gave Sir 
Richard the creeps when he saw a white nation doing 
the same movements in dancing which they would 
only credit to a negro. The negro was also sup- 
posed to have been the originator of syncopation. 
That was a fallacy, because the negro had nothing 
to do with it. Like the ancient Greek, he always 
beat time with his foot. From a sheer piece of 
ignorance the origin of jazz had been attributed to 
the negro, but one thing that the negro did bring 
with him from Africa was a strong sense of rhythm. 

To infuse humour into an address on ‘ The Evo- 
lution of Music’ was the uncommon gift of Mr. 
Gerald Macnamara at the Dublin Rotary Club. 
The harp, he said, had been played by ancient 
bards and modern musicians all through the ages ; 
and if man behaved himself properly he would be 
playing the harp through all eternity. That 
instrument was the chosen emblem of the Emerald 
Isle, and it was used as a trade mark by the most 
popular porter brewers in the world. There was, 
Mr. Macnamara said, no place where drum-beating 
had attained such height of artistry as in Northern 
Ireland. Many people who had no ear for music 
left the North at a certain period of the year, just 
on account of this drum-beatiug, and went to 
Blackpool for peace and quiet. The lives of Bach 
and Mozart and other musical topics were treated 
in the same racy style. 

Mr. Herbert Wiseman has been giving his 
American musical experiences at a meeting at 
Edinburgh of the Scottish Liberal Club. The 
Americans, he said, could tell him many things 
about the organization of orchestras. It was 
curious to note that though in America the taste 
for good orchestral music was wonderfully 
developed, they would be satisfied with the poorest 
of music when sung by a choir. Practically every 
high school had a fully-equipped orchestra. At 
concerts given during the summer course on 
‘Music in Education,’ at Columbia University, an 
orchestra drawn from the senior schools of New 
York gave remarkable performances. On _ the 
other hand, Mr. Wiseman’s students last summer 
knew nothing of the masterpieces of the 
madrigalists, or of our modern choral] composers, 
but they were keen to learn, and he had never 
met a more enthusiastic lot of people. 
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The art of choral conducting has been studied I don’t know!’ replies the conscientious child, 
during the season at Belfast, under the auspices having vainly searched his ‘ life’ for the answer: 
of the Society of Ulster Professional Musicians.| but the more sporting specimen of youth natur. 
At the final lecture, Mr. John Vine spoke on /ally makes a guess and puts ‘Chapel master; 
phrasing. The phrase unit, he said, was the kernel | ignorant of the fact that Kapellmeister meant 
of music. To send a phrase to sleep before bandmaster or orchestra conductor. 
awakening the next one killed both the music and| The questions at the end of each life are an 
the interest of the listener. There must be a/excellent feature. The set of ‘facts about the 
feeling of expectancy at the phrase’s end. Rhyth-| composers’ are mostly duplicates of those con- 
mical variety was the hall-mark of the great tained in the life and could be spared—especially 
composer, while monotony of rhythm was the|this: ‘One of Schubert’s most beautiful sym. 
mark of the shop-ballad composer, and the | phonies is called ‘‘ The Unfinished ”’ because he did 
composers of so many of the hymn-tunes which | not live to complete it.’ This is unfortunately nota 
disfigured hymn-books. |fact. Schubert might have lived to a hundred 

At Hampton Public Hall, Mr. J. C. Ridgway |and yet ‘ not lived to complete it ’! 
devoted a lecture-recital exclusively to the Suites| Could not the space occupied by this feature be 
of J. S. Bach. Until recently, he said, the fugues | better filled with a very simple piece of the 
of Bach had been played in a dull and spiritless| composer’s music ? The child is encouraged to 
fashion, but a new era had arrived when more | paste up the pictures, to answer the questions, 
life was being given to his works. It was well | to write the composer’s life in his own words, and to 
enough to realise the modern tendency present in| make up his booklet in permanent form. Might he 
music without assuming that it should be present not have the crowning pleasure of playing the 


in all music. That would not be found in Bach, | composer’s music for himself ? E. M. G. R. 
who stood for purity in ideal and intention. ee 
Pee J. G. 


“ Key to Twelve Test Papers in the Rudiments of 

| Music, Musical Ornaments, Harmony, &c., for 
L.R.A.M. Candidates.’ By Cuthbert Harris. 
(3s. 6d.) 

“Key to the Form and Teaching Test Papers.’ 
By Cuthbert Harris and W. R. Hunn. (6s.) 


The Child’s Own Book of the Great Composers 
—-Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Schubert.’ Four | 
separate booklets. By Thomas Tapper and 
Gertrude Azulay. 


(Boosey, 6d. each.] ‘Lessons in Elementary Harmony.’ By Cuthbert 
America must be given the credit for the idea} Harris. (3s. 6d.) as 
of this series, originally planned and written by | (Warren & Phillips. } 


Thomas Tapper, editor of The Musician, in 1920,| Candidates using Dr. Harris’s two admirable 
and now published in England with altered and Sets of test papers will welcome the issue of these 
improved text under the authorship of Thomas two books of solutions. They should prove helpful 
Tapper and Gertrude Azulay. The four ‘lives’| to students, both as a means of checking their 
mentioned above are the first of a series of about | Work and also in showing them how to express 
ten. themselves clearly and concisely. 

Each life is the story of the composer, told| The course in Elementary Harmony is intended 
practically in pictures, the text in every case, ‘for those who desire to obtain a knowledge of 
leading up to a picture, or referring to it. The | Only the elementary principles of Harmony.’ The 
pictures are printed on one large sheet and/| twelve lessons deal with Triads (major, minor, 
numbered to correspond with numbered blanks | diminished, and augmented), Four-part Chords, 
the same size in the pages, so that the child has| Rules of Part-writing, Chord Progressions in 
only to cut out and paste them in. At the end a| Minor keys, Signs used in Figured Bass, Chord 
set of questions is given, followed by blank pages | Inversions, Chord of the Dominant Seventh and 
for the child to write the life in his own words. _|its inversions, Chords of the Diminished and 

The scheme and arrangement of each little book | Augmented Fifth, Cadences, Sequences, and 
are so attractive as to lure the most reluctant | Suspensions. A criticism that suggests itself is 
music pupil to read and to do. The text too, is that in all the four-part exercises the treble and 
extremely well thought out and written. Sentences | bass parts are both given. The author, however, 
are short and simple, each spaced from the last so | Considers that this, ‘ by somewhat regulating the 
as to facilitate reading. One of the most com-| Movement of the Alto and Tenor parts, will prevent 
mendable features is the frequent association of | ™0St of the faults in part-writing usually found in 
the composer under consideration with his | Student's early exercises.’ Each step in these 
contemporaries in such a way as to help the young | lessons is very simply and clearly illustrated, and 
reader in grouping composers without confusing | '$ followed by carefully-graded exercises. As an 
him with lists of names. |easy introduction to the study of Harmony the 

In lives where so much has to be omitted it | 00k will be found useful. G. G. 
would be strange if no inaccuracies had crept in. 


That there are so few speaks highly for the |° Piano Studies in Modern Idiom.’ By Katherine 








authors. Two minor points are the misprints, Heyman. 

in the Beethoven booklet (pages 7 and 9) and the | (Winthrop Rogers, 5s.] 

alteration in the title for the ‘Bach’ life to| ‘ Years are spent by music students ’—remarks 
‘ Youth’s Own Book.’ |the author in a Foreword— in acquiring spon- 


In the latter, the word ‘ Capellmeister’ (spelt | taneous subconscious reaction of mind and body 
so and written here in one word, elsewhere in two) |to a certain limited musical vocabulary. . . .. 
should be translated. ‘ What is a Capell meister ?’ | The purpose of this volume is to save the student 
asks one of the questions at the end. ‘I’m sure | waste motion of mind and of involuntary muscular 
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reaction which has to be halted and re-directed, 
in the study of modern music. ... It would 
seem advisable, if one would play modern music | 
musically, if one would have free mental reception 
of the progressions and resonances developed from 
the diverse tonal bases employed in the best modern 
music, that the student should actually work 
technically in at least one of the idioms employed.’ 
Miss Heyman has chosen to base her studies entirely 
on one chord much used by Scriabin—known 
amongst Scriabin’s friends as the ‘ Mystic Chord ’ 
or ‘Nature’s Chord.’ This chord is composed of 
a fundamental, an augmented fourth, a diminished 
fourth, another augmented fourth, and then two 
perfect fourths; six notes in all. Much skill 
and resource have been shown by the writer 
in her exhaustive treatment of this one chord, 
and whatever the ultimate verdict may be 
in regard to Scriabin’s music, there can be 
no doubt as to the excellence of these interesting 


studies. G. G. 


The latestnumberin Joseph Williams’s‘ Rhythmic 
Band Series’ is an easy little Minuet by Mozart, 
written when he was six, and so_ specially 
appropriate to be played by youngsters—on 
castanets, triangle, tambourine, cymbals, drum, 
and pianoforte. Ernest Read has arranged and 
edited this. 


Before attending the valuable and enjoyahle 
Anglo-American Congress held last summer, some 
of the American members paid visits to English 
schools. Judging from the report based on those 
visits, and published in the Music Supervisors’ 
Journal, too little time was available for the! 
purpose, and some wrong impressions resulted. 
We are glad to see that this important matter is 





fully discussed by the Editor in the January issue 
of the School Music Review, and we trust that | 
steps will be taken to give the information due 
publicity among our friends across the water. 
The January S.M.R. contains as usual a good 
supply of reading matter that is both practical 
and interesting. ‘ Investigator’ puts up a good 
case for the school violin class ; G. Kirkham Jones 
tells the story of ‘The Mastersingers’; Louise 
Edwards-Carter shows what is being done by 
Germany and Austria in the way of honouring 
great Composers on postage stamps, with some 
excellently reproduced facsimiles ; Granville Hum- 
phreys gives a specimen lesson on the cadential fe ; 
and other articles, reports, news, reviews, &c., 
make up a good all-round number. As _ usual, 
Music supplements are a strong feature. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions must be of general musical interest. 
They must be stated simply and briefly, and if several 
are sent, each must be written on a separate slip. 
Our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on 
the 14th of the month. We cannot undertake to reply | 
by post. 

L.A. R.—(1.) The playing of three notes against 
two, &c., is explained—with illustrations from 
Chopin, Liszt, &c.—in ‘ Pianoforte Playing on its; 
Technical and @sthetic Sides,’ by Charles F. 
Reddie (Joseph Williams). You will find this | 











book helpful in many ways. (2.) You are aged 
nineteen, your compass is from ; 


- 


= -—- 








ee 





| the quality is baritone, and you have been asked 


to join a church choir as teror. We advise you to 
think twice about the tenor part of the affair. 
Much depends on the way you take that top E. 
Are you conscious of a change of register—a 
‘covering ’ of the tone—at about a fourth below 
the E? If so, you are a bass or baritone, and 
should not sing tenor. If, on the other hand, 
there is no such change, but a feeling for a change 
round about the E itself, you are a tenor, with a 
good four or five notes awaiting development. 
Another deciding factor is the sonority, or other- 
wise, of your bottom G. You had better let a 
reliable teacher of singing try your voice. And 
anyway, whatever is decided, go easily for a 
while, seeing that you have done no singing since 
your voice broke three years ago. , 

" R. J. H.— You ask why, in certain circumstances, 
Bach wrote f ? when J * QS was the 
effect he wished for. The answer is that in his 
time musical notation had not yet been sys- 
tematised. Very little music was printed, and 
composers naturally adopted the easiest way of 
expressing themselves. Some of these ways were 
illogical, and only approximated to the desired 
effect. But they became conventionalised, and 
contemporary performers knew what was intended. 
(The preface to any good edition of the ‘ Forty- 
eight ’ will give examples that occur in that work.) 
In this matter of the triplet and the dotted quaver 
we have to judge by the style, pace, and context 
before we can be certain as to Bach’s real intentions. 
Sometimes (in the small minority of cases) the 
dotted quaver and semiquaver are not the equiva- 
lent of triplet quavers. But can there be any 
doubt as to their being so in the piece you quote— 
“Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring’? Play it both 
ways, and see which best suits the style—the even 
flow of triplets or the constant stutter of the 
semiquaver. 

H. C. H. (Portsmouth).—You have in you (as 
hundreds of other musicians have) the seeds of 
composition, but they will need a lot of cultivation 
before bearing real fruit. Meanwhile, you should 
keep these tender shoots off the market. The 
average professional composer who is in the habit 
of getting his work accepted for publication was 
at your stage years ago; since then he has learnt 
by a hundred experiments and exercises how to 
avoid other people’s ideas and how to make the 
best use of his own. You must pass through the 
same gradual process (with the aid of a teacher if 
you wish to set about it thoroughly) before you 
are entitled to go before the public as a composer. 
You mention works sent to you on approval which, 
if you had written them vourself, you would have 
destroyed (we know them well) ; if the pieces you 
send to us were to be similarly sent all over the 
country on approval, your ears would burn when 
the parcels were opened. But don’t destroy these 
works. Put them in a drawer, practise the craft 
of composition for five years, and then look at 
them again ; you'll be surprised. 

G Mrinor.—The book you need is H. T. Finck’s 
‘Grieg and his Music’ (John Lane, 8s. 6d.). It 
has little to say about the Pianoforte Sonata, 
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Op. 7, but it discusses at some length the 
connection between Grieg’s music and Norwegian 
folk-song. It appears that Grieg used actuai 
folk-songs in only three works—Opp. 30, 35, and 
64—and that all he otherwise borrowed from 
national sources was the melodic type, manner, 
idiom, or whatever we like to call it, and this he 
reproduced (without any actual quotation) in some 
of his own melodies. Mr. Finck says that what 
most people look upon as the Grieg-and-Norwegian 
touch is really the pure-Grieg touch, and that 
people have formed their notions of Norwegian 
folk-music largely from original melodies by Grieg 
that have nothing to do with it. Then, on 
hearing something peculiarly Griegish, they say: 
‘Ah, a folk-song!’ Probably that is how the 
notion arose that Op. 7 contained folk-melodies, 
a notion for which we can find no authority. 

A. V.S.—(1.) The preliminary requirements at 
Durham should give you no trouble. At Dublin 
these include, amongst other things, Latin com- 
position and any two Greek (or French, German, 
or Italian) and any two Latin authors. At Dublin, 
however, you may undergo a practical test at the 
organ or pianoforte as an alternative to the writing 
of an ‘ Exercise’ (a work for chorus and small 
orchestra, or a string quartet of the usual jour 
movements). As you are a good pianist, this 
may attract you to Dublin, unless, of course, the 
preliminary requirements forbid this. Concerning 
your other question, we can only refer you to the 
advertisement columns of this journal. (2.) A 
professional card is one thing, a prospectus 
another. Don’t try to combine the two. Let 
your card be like a neat visiting card, with name 
and address, branch of work, and academical 
distinctions. Your prospectus can be as detailed 
and comprehensive as you care to make it. 

I. H. W.—You ask, ‘ What is rhythm ?’ It is 
difficult to answer in few words. Perhaps we had 
better begin by saying what it is not. First, it 
is not time, although good time-keeping is the 
basis of good rhythm. Hence, a _ performance 
may be in perfect time and yet be unrhythmical ; 
on the other hand, it cannot be rhythmical unless 
due respect is paid to relative note-values. Good 
rhythm is never stiff; compare the gait of a man 
with two straight legs and one with normal free- 
acting knee-joints. Good rhythm is never erratic 
or far-fetched. Don’t let anybody persuade you 
that an exaggerated tempo rubato is good, on the 
ground that it is free rhythm. Free it is—not to 
say licentious—but it is bad because in most 
cases it distorts the shape of the composer’s 
thought. You will find much that is valuable 
and interesting on this subject, as well as on some 
others, in Tobias Matthay’s ‘ Musical Interpreta- 
tion ’ (Joseph Williams, 7s. 6d.). 

ORGUE.—(1.) Yes; Kitson’s ‘ Elementary 
Counterpoint,’ followed by the same author’s 
‘ Applied Counterpoint.’ (2.) Kitson’s ‘ The Art 
of Counterpoint ’ (Oxford University Press) has a 
long section on ‘ Modern or Free Counterpoint.’ 
Free counterpoint is also treated very practically 
and concisely in ‘Foundations of Practical 
Harmony and Counterpoint,’ by R. O. Morris 
(Macmillan). (3.) For the Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment test you will find some helpful hints in 
Part 3 of Kitson’s ‘Elementary Harmony.’ You 
should also study examples—songs, violin solos, 
&c.—by good writers. (4.) Metzler’s ‘ Harmonium 





—, 


Tutor.’ Novello’s publish numerous Albums fo 
American Organ ; write for particulars. (5.) Ye 
decidedly ; see recent references to the matter ip 
this journal. G. G. 

CATHEDRAL.—Your first two queries scarcely 
call for serious discussion ; briefly, the answer ty 
both is in the negative. (3.) For examination 
purposes, Prout’s ‘Counterpoint’ cannot 
regarded as entirely dependable. As regards hi 
‘ Harmony,’ you should realise that the old methoé 
of teaching this subject—mainly through th 
medium of figured-bass exercises, as seen in Prout 
and others of the older school—has largely bee: 
discarded by present-day authorities, such a 
Macpherson, Kitson, Buck, Morris, &c. (4. 
Walker’s ‘ History of Music in England’ (Oxfori 
University Press). (5.) ‘The Organ,’ by W. ¢ 
Alcock ; Ellingford’s ‘ Pedal Scales and Arpeggios 
and ‘ The Organ’ (a Study of its Principles ané 
Practice), all published by Novello. G. & 

A LonpDONER.—We sympathise with the difi- 

culty you are finding in obtaining professional 
work. Your qualifications are certainly such a 
to justify hopes of success. But the musical 
profession is in a bad way just now, and the 
likelihood is that it will never again be so good 
an employment field as it was in pre-war days 
Have you tried for a B.B.C. audition ? You can 
hardly sing worse than some of the performer 
who are let loose on us, and the chances are that 
you would make a far better job of it. So, if you 
haven’t already done so, write to them. We 
think, too, that you will be well advised to build 
up a répertoire of standard oratorio réles. On 
the other points in your letter we can hardly advise 
you. 
" C. E. G.—You have written a couple of songs, 
and have submitted them to a publisher, who 
offers to issue one of them in return for a fee of 
fifteen guineas. The publisher is not a well-known 
one, you say. Of course he isn’t ; firms of repute 
pay composers, either a sum down or a royalty 
They don’t expect composers to pay them. Give 
that fifteen-guinea firm a miss, and submit your 
song to well-known publishers, one after another 
If it is worth anything, it will perhaps be accepted 
We say ‘ perhaps,’ because you are handicapped 
by being an unknown composer, and as such you 
will have to send along a song that is pretty certain 
to be successful in order to induce a publisher to 
take the risk. 

Basso.—There are not many compositions for 
string quintet or sextet which include a double 
bass. Here are a few works which may bk 
unknown to you: Dvordk’s Quintet, Op. 77; 
Lefebvre’s ‘Les Nuits Musicales’; Mozart's 
Serenade in G; Molbe’s Sextet, Op. 64, in D; 
Suter’s Sextet, Op. 18, in C. Any of these can 
be obtained from Messrs. Novello. You will also 
find that some of the numerous compositions for 
string orchestra, although not strictly chamber 
music, sound quite effective when played as string 
quintets. 

S. N. E.—You ask us what music journals are 
prepared to accept your writings without paying 
for them. All of them !—provided the editors 
approve of your contributions on other grounds. 
Try, besides ourselves, Musical Opinion (Chichester 
Chambers, Chancery Lane), the Monthly Musical 
Record (18, Great Marlborough Street, W.), the 
quarterly Music and Letters (14, Burleigh Street, 
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ms fo Strand), the British Musician (53, Barclay Road, | price 14d. ‘ Thornbury’ is in Series 1 of Basil 

) Yes Warley Woods, Birmingham), the Sackbut (24,| Harwood’s ‘Hymn Tunes’ (Novello, 6d.). 

tter inf Berners Street, W.), and the Music Teacher; H. J. H. A.—Try the first book (seven sonatas) 

. G. — (Montague House, Russell Square, W.C.). of Clementi’s Sonatas in Peters’s Edition, 3s. 

arcely T. H. H.—The specification of your organ at (obtainable from Messrs. Novello). 

ver tif present is certainly top-heavy. A double reed Onoto.—The shake should begin on the A. It 

nation on the Swell (obtained from the oboe if economy | Should always be thus (says Grove’s Dictionary) 

t bE has to be stringent), or a double on the Great (from | When the preceding note is of lower pitch. 

ds hs one of the flue stops), and the carrying down of 

ethel the Clarabella and Dulciana and the carrying-up 

* thi of that bottom-octave stop-gap Diapason, would 

Prout makes things pretty well right. But everything 
beet depends on the amount of money available. Get 

h a the advice of a good local organist—there are 
(4 plenty in your city—and then invite a few builders 

xforh to estimate. folk and made it their own. The tune is well 

me G E. C.—If you wish to insure yourself against the known to white soldiers who have served on the 

3 i0s consequences of injury to your hands and aim at frontier, and it is played by regimental bands. 

: Perhaps some reader may know of the origin and 





L. C. S. sends a tune that a friend of his heard 
played by natives on the N.W. frontier of India. 
Its name is, according to the natives, ‘ Sakhmi 
Dil,’ which signifies ‘ Wounded Heart.’ ‘ L. C. S.’ 
doubts that it is a native tune. ‘ Probably,’ he 
says, ‘ the natives picked it up from some white 





“- no greater compensation than two or three pounds | , . gs ; sae 
history of the tune, which (ignoring some variations 
in the repeats) we quote below : 


G. F a week you will probably find what you want in 
difi-F the disablement clause of an ordinary policy. A 
10nd F special policy to cover loss of fees can be obtained 
ch &F only atahigh premium. This is one of the matters 
usica' ® that are to be taken up by the new Performers’ 
the Section of the IS.M.; you should join this, and 
8000 then ask the secretary what proposals are in the 
air. 














a PetER.—Those ‘ Fate’ themes! They spread 
that Over Music like boils. No composer is safe from + 
F vou @ them — Beethoven, Schubert (can you guess 
‘Weg Where ?), Tchaikovsky, and now Franck! Ordo|_ I. P. asks for the names of teachers of * Phono- 


puilg gy YOU mean the Faith theme, as the label-makers | logical Voice Training’ as taught by Dr. Aiken 
On ae pleased to call it, in the first movement of the | in his book ‘ The Voice.’ Perhaps some readers, 
symphony? It is the second of the second/| or the teachers themselves, will oblige 























-— subjects, or whatever those other people, the 
ongs, official ticketers, make of it: the one that goes: In our October issue ‘ W. H.’ asked for the name 
whe = of the composition that begins thus : 
7 a 7 Ne ee RS ARNE ee rt r 
"e ol : = zz Tt + . — 
Own 





pute D. E. P.—(1.) To the list you refer to you might 
alty. fF add Bridge’s ‘ Double Counterpoint and Fugue’ 
Give § (Novello) and Kitson’s ‘ The Art of Counterpoint.’ | Miss Eva Donaldson writes from Moreton Bay 
: See also the reply to ‘ W. G. S.’ in the December | Girls’ High School, Wynnum, Queensland, to say 
her. fF number of the Musical Times ; this includes | that the melody is that of a pianoforte duet that 
ted. § works necessary for the later stages of the exami- | happens to be in the music sight-reading library 
yped F nation. (2.) We do not know of any work/of the school. It is ‘ Féte Champenoise,’ a 
you § containing questions with model answers—about | mazurka by Oliver Lebierre, Op. 59. We are 

















tain § Intermediate Mus. B. standard of difficulty. much obliged to Miss Donaldson for this little bit 
T to G. G. _|of co-operation from ‘ down under.’ 

on J. D. Dayxrin.—The Phrygian Cadence in 

—o * Church and Organ Music 

be wae 

77; ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

t's A lecture on Schumann’s Quintet for pianoforte 
D; and strings in E flat, Op. 44, will be given by Dr. 
can John B. McEwen, Principal of the Royal Academy 
also ‘ a of Music, on Saturday, February 8, at 3 p.m., at 
for F. S.—Your question is rather too elementary | tne College. (The Quintet is selected for analysis 


ber ff for these columns; it could not be answered | 4+ the Fellowship Examination in July, 1930.) 
without using more space than we can spare. Get The work will be played by students of the 


‘ing Sage t Nt melee , 

over d Scholes’s Musical ‘<a in Schools Royal Academy of Music, by permission of the 
are (Oxford University Press, Is. 6d.). Principal. The chair will be taken by the 
ing Jeskos.—The extract you quote is the 5-4 | president, Dr. E. C. Bairstow. Admission is free ; 


ors § Movement (Allegro con grazio) from Tchaikovsky’s | no tickets required. 

ids. J ‘Pathetic’ Symphony. An organ arrangement | The Choir-Training Examination will be held at 
ster f Of the work is published by Messrs. Novello, | the College in May next. Applications for entry 
ical B Price 3s. forms and all particulars to be made to the 
the # = Narkxy.—‘Forall the Saints’ (VaughanWilliams) | Registrar. H. A. HARDING 

et, § is published by the Oxford University Press, (Hon. Secretary). 
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PASSED FELLOWSHIP—JANUARY, 1930 


Cole, W. C., London Long, J. H., London. 
(Lafontaine Prize). Reynolds, A. V., Hove. 
Emery, W. H. J., London Spencer, Jack, Horsforth, Leeds. 
(Turpin Prize). Steinitz, C. P. J., . 
Foster, A. J. W., Bristol. Swanton, F.C. J., Rathmines, — 
Higgs, W. P., Gloucester. co. Dublin. 
Hill, R., Hazel Grove, Stockport, Thorne, L. G., London. 


ALAN W. SHINDLER (Registrar). 


PASSED ASSOCIATESHIP—JANUARY, 1930 
Belchamber, Miss E. M., Littlehampton. Mitchell, C. R., Halifax. 
Bevan, D. J., Lilanelly, Carm. Moorhouse, Miss I. E. H., 
Boden, H., Nottingham. London. 
Cameron, J. G., Westgate-on-Sea. Parry, W. H. G., London. 
Collins, H. W., Stroud, Glos. Paterson, T. W., Glasgow. 
Cooper, S. R., Dartford. Robinson, J. E., London. 
Dence, Miss P. E., London. Scillitoe, A. E., Bristol, Som. 
Goodall, S. H., Blaenavon, Mon. Sewell, Miss E. A., Hadleigh. 
Gooding, A. A. E., London. Smith, W. R., Kirkcaldy. 
Hallford, T., Barnsley. Southgate, C. J., Ipswich. 
Hockenhill, F. C., Manchester. Suart, G. F., Carlisle. 

Jupp, Miss E. L., Newport, Mon. Todd, W. V., Carlton, Notts. 
King, G. E., Wells, Som. Walker, F. G., Altrincham. 
Kistner, F. W., London. Ward, L. E., Doncaster. 
Lander, R. F., Beckenham Watts, A. E., Carshalton 
(Sawyer Prize). (Lafontaine Prize). 
Lees, N. H., Balermo, Midlothian. Wells, E. L., Caterham. 
Marlow, L., Audenshaw, Manchester. Wells, P. G., Hitchin. 
Masters, S. H., Glastonbury, Som. Widdowson, E. G., London. 


ALAN W. SHINDLER (Registrar). 





DIPLOMA DISTRIBUTION 

The distribution of diplomas to successful candidates 
at the Fellowship and Associateship examinations, 
which was held on January 18, was attended by a large 
number of members and friends ; and the proceedings 
were notable for a thoughtful and useful address on 
‘Economy’ by the President (Dr. E. C. Bairstow) 
and a recital on the organ by Mr. Harry Goss-Custard 
(organist of Liverpool Cathedral) of the pieces selected 
for the examinations in July next. 

Dr. H. A. Harpinc (the Hon. Secretary) opened the 
proceedings by announcing the result of the examina- 
tions. He said that there were sixty-five candidates 
for Fellowship; of these, eleven passed. For the 
Associateship there were a hundred and fifty candidates ; 
of these, thirty-five passed. Dr. Harding announced 
that the Choir-Training Examinations would be held 
during the week beginning May 11, the last day of 
entry being April 28. 

A tribute to Dr. Harding was embodied in an 
interesting announcement which was made by the 
President, who said: ‘ Before I inflict my address on 
you, I should like to read you a resolution which was 
unanimously passed by the Council yesterday : ‘‘ That 
in recognition of Dr. Harding’s long and invaluable 
services to the Royal College of Organists for a period 
now extending over twenty-one years, the Council has 
decided to establish a Harding Prize to be awarded 
at the January and July examinations in connection 
with the paper-work section of the examinations.”’ I 
need make no comment on that, except to say that 
we are very glad to see Dr. Harding here to-day after 
his recent indisposition.’ 

The President then delivered his address, entitled 
‘Economy ’ : 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

We have gll noticed that busy men are never in a 
hurry ; we wonder at the quantity of work they get 
through in a short time and without fuss. We are 
indeed invariably thrilled by the combination of speed 
and ease wherever we see it: whether it be the per- 
formance of a great virtuoso, a first-rate motor car, or a 
race-horse. The secret of their achievement liesin their 
economy. The friction caused by their movements is 
reduced to a minimum, nor is effort prolonged for an 
instant beyond what is absolutely necessary for the 
attainment of their end. 

All work, whether mental or physical, should be 
approached with a swing, with momentum—from a 
running, not a standing, start, and followed by an 
immediate relaxation which is the cause of the follow 
through. I need hardly say that joy in one’s work 
and play is the prime cause of both swing and follow | 














through. It is perhaps the most difficult thing jp 
life to approach all we have to do in a spirit of happy 
enthusiasm. But if there be any reluctance, they 
laboured and heavy-laden struggle takes the place of 
economy, ease, and rhythmic swing. Or, worse stil] 
if there is indifference and slackness there will not 
sufficient vitality generated to obtain any movement 
worth speaking of. Probably everyone here woul 
acknowledge that there is some part of their work 
which they dislike and would confess to approaching 
it with aneffort. Perhaps it isa dull pupil, or practising 
technique, or working counterpoint exercises. If any 
of these uninspiring branches of our art worry us we 
can mitigate the trouble with its inevitable friction and 
loss of economy by the attitude of mind with which 
we approach them. The dull pupil is really a most 
intriguing person. One is thrilled with curiosity to 
discover why he finds difficult matters which are 9» 
easy to others. And how much more joy and satis. 
faction do we receive if we attain even a modicum of 
success with him than from teaching the ninety and nine 
just persons who need no repentance! Moreover, we 
need not be frightfully disconsolate if he fails, for it is 
not much to be wondered at and no fault of ours. 
Then what a lot of deeply interesting ideas come to 
us when we are working to improve our technical 
apparatus. We must begin always with the steadfast 
belief that no doors are hermetically sealed against us; 
that force will never open any one of them, but that 
somewhere stowed away in our minds there are keys 
to open them all if only imagination will give usa 
vision of exactly what lies behind them. If that vision 
is quite clear and sufficiently enticing we shall surely 
discover the right keys. And the risk and adventure 
of it all! How they quicken the pulse and send the 
blood coursing through the veins! Perhaps we have 
a recital to give or an orchestral score to learn, and 
numerous engagements, from which there is no escape, 
make it certain that our time for practice or study 
will be reduced to a minimum. What a delight it is 
to think out a way of doing in three hours what we 
previously thought was only possible in four! How 
many people imagine that by practising music, evet 
though they do it all the wrong way, it will some day, 
by a lucky fluke, come right! They forget that they 
are forging a chain of bad habits that will be very 
difficult if not impossible to break. The trouble with 
these folks is that, though they are very diligent and 
plodding in pursuing a path, they have never looked 
ahead to see where it will lead them. In other words, 
their vision of the Celestial City is a cloudy or non- 
existent one. Conjure up your vision before you begin 
your work if you wish to save time. As for counter 
point exercises, what is more engrossing than making 
a maximum of effect with a minimum of material? 
No other form of music could teach us better this great 
law of economy. The only harmonic resources are 
the triad, its first inversion, passing-notes, and sus 
pensions. With these Palestrina, Byrd, and Weelkes 
could work wonders. Fussy, tiring, and uneconomic 
movement is ruled out. The danger of becoming a 
worshipper of mere colour, harmonic or orchestral, 
is done away with, and the mind is directed always 
on the movement, which must be graceful and must 
lead us to the place we are aiming for. 

It is thoughts such as these which make attractive 
work which might be repellent. If our work is 
attractive to us we shall surely approach it with a 
swing that will overcome inertia and help us to carry 
it through without losing momentum. Energy will 
not be lacking; it will be applied economically and 
only for so long as is necessary. Just as we admire in 
the great the capacity for work without hurry or worry, 
so we envy them their power of ‘ switching off’ the 
moment their job is done, and either ‘ switching on 
to another one, or forgetting work in complete rest of 
recreation. Napoleon attacked his enemies before they 
were out of bed, with such a resistless swing did he 
enter upon his tasks. Yet he could ‘ switch off’ and 
go to sleep in the middle of a battle. Mr. Gladstone 
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had no sooner finished an epoch-making speech than 
e, too, was sleeping soundly. Sir Francis Drake 
ould finish his game of bowls and then ‘ switch on’ 
othe Spanish Armada. No sudden jerk or stop was 
glowed to upset the equilibrium of these leaders of 
men. They had plenty of time for sleep and bowls 
because fear or worry were not known to them. Just 
hat same spirit is shown by a good pianist or singer, 
and no doubt by other musicians, although I do not 
know their technique so intimately that I can go into 
details regarding it. Every finger of the pianist 
approaches a note with an eager and joyous swing, 
with just enough energy expended on it to realise the 
player's conception of the result he wishes to obtain. 
That energy only lasts for the instant when the sound 
is produced, and is succeeded by immediate relaxation 
with a follow through, to avoid any sudden jerk. 
Thus fatigue and discomfort are eliminated. Probably 
most of you are aware of this, but not many have 
realised that the breath of the singer should do likewise. 
It should approach an attack with a joyous swing, not 
areluctant jerk; it should have a follow through at 
the end of each phrase which will carry through the 
final consonant, and should finish with complete re- 


























: laxation, so that the next intake of breath can be 
nical B tarted from a normal, not a stiffened, state of the 
Afast B muscles. 
tus: So much for the economy of effort which leads to 
that B ease and speed of movement and of thought. There 
keys Be many who have this gift, but apply it only in the 
US @B erformance of music. They do not perceive that the 
‘slot B ame law applies to composition, and so they employ 
rely Biheir facile technique in the performance of music 
ture B hich shows off their excellent gift in a most favourable 
the light, but is itself breaking the very law to which they 
have Bowe their skill. 
and # In music one finds two kinds of movement. The 
“re frst is the outcome of the emotional or intellectual 
‘udy B content of the piece. It is built up on the thematic 
. ° material and moves us and carries us along. The other 
We Bhas no raison d’étre. It consists merely of flourishes, or 
How of what a rather illiterate pupil used to call ‘ bravado 
‘Vel Boassages.’ If only we could all of us distinguish between 
day, that which really moves along and that which only 
‘hey Bi marks time or rushes round and round in a circle, what 
"ety Ba difference it would make to our critical faculties, 
with Band also to our actual performances! Not long since 
= Ihad to examine a work for full orchestra. The last 
ked B two pages were black with semiquavers; every 
rds, § instrument was as busy as the composer could make it. 
on On looking into it I found that all this activity was 
‘ Bcither purposeless rushing up and down, or reiteration 
tet Hof the notes of a few commonplace chords. The 
im Bcomposer was wildly flinging his arms about, but 
al his feet were clogged in the mud. The mere copying 
tat B cut of those few pages must have cost him some hours 
are Bas a matter of fact the script was beautifully clear, 
~4 but what a terrible waste of effort ! 
nic @,COmpare music of this sort with Schubert's song 
,q § Der Leiermann’ (‘ The Hurdy-gurdy Man’), surely 
‘al, ue of the greatest examples of economy in the whole 
ys “lm of music. If one of the strings or the clarinet 
ast lad taken it into his head to play the arpeggios upside 

down in the Overture of the composition of which I 
wi speaking a moment ago, no one would have been 
is the wiser; but in Schubert’s song not a note could 

3 te spared or altered in any way without spoiling the 
- tfiect. In the first case the composer was out to cover 
i 9 the poverty of his invention by mere noise and fuss. 
am Although he had a full orchestra at his disposal he had 
in tothing to say. In the second case every note, every 
. test, and every nuance down to the tiniest accent is 
“ indispensable, and was put there for a purpose. The 
‘ lashion for prodigality of material has had a longish 
or y Muings, but it is beginning to dawn on people at last 
- that the war was not won with big guns. They are 
. inding out that the greatest composers are those who can 
d work such wonders as Handel’s ‘ Hallelujah’ Chorus, 


Mozart’s G minor Symphony, or the Credo in unum Deum 
from Bach’s B minor Mass, with the slenderest materials, 








and not those who demand an orchestra of a hundred, 
and give them colossally difficult things to play which, 
stripped of their gaudy trappings, would scarcely have 
a rag to stand up in. I need hardly add that there 
are times when many notes and great orchestras are 
the only media that can adequately convey a very 
great musical thought—a message full of intense 
emotion. Beethoven used such a medium in his ninth 
Symphony, and no one has had the temerity to 
reproach him for it. But in this world one finds a 
type of mind which copies from the great the external 
and visible or audible manifestations of their greatness 
whilst possessing not one particle of the internal, 
invisible, and inaudible working of the wonderful 
imagination which gave birth to them. The railway 
companies do not run a corridor express complete with 
restaurant cars and the latest type of engine to carry 
Farmer Hodge to market over a little country branch line. 

Some time ago I had the honour of the presence of 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin in the organ-loft at York. He 
asked me whether I thought organs were getting too 
large and that, in consequence, many organists were 
becoming tyrants. In reply I told him a story I had 
heard from Dr. Richards. Dr. Richards had been giving 
a recital on a new organ. The local organist played 
a hymn. [In the last verse he drew every stop and 
every octave-coupler. There were twelve notes in 
his last chord—one for each finger and two for the 
pedals. As he let it go with a triumphant upward 
sweep of his arms, he said: ‘ There, let them damn 
well take it out of that.’ There are certain absolutely 
distinct and easily recognisable qualities of tone in 
an organ, some peculiar to it, others imitations, more 
or less successful, of other instruments. There are 
just over a dozen of these After that there are 
numberless stops which are slight variations of these, 
some so much alike as to be very often in- 
distinguishable. In an extra-large organ there will 
be probably half a dozen soft stops of the flute type. 
It is very unlikely that the organist himself could name 
all six on hearing them away from the console. Some 
of them would be mere duplicates. Moreover, big 
sounds swallow up little ones. Supposing you have 
four open diapasons of 8-ft. on your Great organ, you 
do not obtain the sum of the power of the four when 
you draw them together. It seems to me to be a very 
foolish and uneconomic policy to include stops in an 
organ which are so much alike that even the man who 
is constantly playing on them cannot tell one from 
another, or to allow stops to draw on pistons or com- 
position pedals which add nothing to the ensemble. 
The cleverest organ-builder is he who can give the 
greatest possible variety of tone and power from the 
fewest stops. Nothing can approach to rhythm and 
phrasing in importance, for these are spiritual things, 
whereas the selection of appropriate stops is an acquired 
art—often done for you by the composer, but always 
easily learnt. Nearly all our young composers score 
well for the orchestra, but their invention of themes 
and the development of them, and their grasp of form, 
are another matter. 

At the F.R.C.O. examinations we are constantly 
having to fail candidates who would no doubt pass if 
they could understand and practise economy. Some 
fail because their technique is effortful and clumsy ; 
others because they are not economic in registration ; 
it has not dawned on them that colour is static, and 
therefore cannot ever rival rhythm and phrasing in 
importance, for these sweep us along to a triumphant 
conclusion. Numbers fail in the harmonization of the 
bass and melody, and in the extemporization because 
they attempt far too much. They modulate to keys 
from which there is no possibility of returning easily ; 
they introduce fussy movements which they cannot 
maintain and from which they gain no effect; they 
play at a pace too hot for them to hold. It is for the 
sake of these misguided people that I have ventured 
to talk on the subject of economy. If they can benefit, 
I feel sure that the rest of you will forgive me for taking 








up your time listening to such obvious truths. 
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The distribution of diplomas then took place, after 
which Mr. Goss-Custard delighted the audience by a 
masterly performance on the College organ of the July 
examination pieces, as follows : 

FELLOWSHIP 
Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, Op. 57 
(Stainer & Bell.) 
Slow movement from Quintet, for pianoforte 
and strings, in E flat Schumann 


Stanjord 


(Organ Arrangements, edited by Martin, No. 1. 
Novello.) 
Sonata in G major, No. 6, last movement only 
we =. S. Bask 
‘Augener, p. 606. 


Allegro... 
(Novello, Book 5, p. 159. 
Peters, Vol. 


ASSOCIATESHIP 
Choral Improvisation, ‘ By the Waters of 
Babylon,’ Op. 65, No. 12 
(Carl Simon.) 
Chorale Prelude, ‘ In dir ist Freude’ 
(Novello, Book 15, p. 45. Augener, p. 
Peters, Vol. 5, No. 34.) 


Mr. Cart DE LAFONTAINE, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Goss-Custard, said: ‘I think that what 
we have heard this afternoon proves that Mr. Goss- 
Custard is in the very front rank of organists. I am 
sure you will agree with me that we have had a splendid 
display on the organ. We envy Mr. Goss-Custard his 
proficiency and his position in the musical world, but 
we envy him with delight, and we cannot sufficiently 
thank him for coming here this afternoon and giving 
this feast of music.’ 

Mr. E. p’Evry, in seconding the vote of thanks, said : 
‘I do not suppose that anywhere in the world an 
organist plays to such a specialised audience as this 
an audience consisting entirely of his fellow-craftsmen. 
Such a recital is a privilege and responsibility, and 
Mr. Goss-Custard has shown us how a great player 
can rise to such an occasion.’ 

The vote was heartily carried, and Mr. Goss-CusTarRD 
in replying said: ‘I thought some two or three years 
ago, when the Council of the Royal College of Organists 
paid me the very great honour of electing me an Hon. 
Fellow, that I had probably reached the height of my 
ambition. But in those days I never dreamt that such 
an honour as this would have been extended to me. 
I can assure you that I thoroughly appreciate being 
invited to come and play here, the very home and 
stronghold of all that is finest in English organ playing. 
When I say English organ playing, I really would like 
to say the world’s organ playing, for I am vain enough 
to hold that there is no country that produces the 
organists and organ-builders that England does. This 
has been the greatest honour of my life, but I think that 
it has also been the greatest ordeal! I thank you all 
for your very kind reception.’ 

An expression of thanks to the President for his 
address, and his presidency, was moved by Dr. F. G. 
SHINN, who said : ‘ It is quite a usual thing for people 
to ask, when they see an eminent man, ‘“‘ How did he 
reach his position ?’’ Dr. Bairstow has told us how 
he reached the prominent position he occupies. It is 
by the use of economy in every possible way. Dr. 
Bairstow knows how to use every minute of his time. 
He put his finger on the point which I consider to be 
the greatest fault of the present age, that is, the 
employment of tremendous means, —_— literary, 
and otherwise, for producing no effect. . Bairstow 
pointed out in a quiet way that economy as means can, 
in a master hand, produce great effect. I feel that it 
is a very great compliment to us that we have as 
President the most eminent provincial organist. His 
address gives us a great deal to think about and to act 
upon. Iam sure you will give him a very hearty vote 
of thanks.’ 

Dr. H. W. Ricuarps, seconding, said: ‘I would 
like to add my voice to what Dr. Shinn has said about 
our President. We have been extremely fortunate in 
having Dr. Bairstow here as our President, not only 
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to give us these charming addresses, but to presidj 
over us in our Council meetings. He has an extr 
ordinarily able and clear insight into what ought 
be done; and his help, with that North-County 
straightforward ability, has been of great service to 
who are the weaker brethren in the south! 
showed great economy of speech in his address; } 
came straight to the point : and gave the most straight 
forward and practical thoughts for our work.’ 

The vote of thanks was warmly accorded, and th 
President briefly expressed his thanks. 

An informal conversazione afterwards took pla 
in the Examination Room, and a large number 
members passed a pleasant hour in social intercourse 


EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 
FELLOWSHIP ORGAN WORK 

A general survey of the examination shows quit 
clearly that candidates have given more attention t 
the pieces than to the tests; they should realise thz 
the playing of pieces is only one half of the practica 
examination, and they would be well advised to cor 
centrate upon the tests, and become proficient in them 
before attempting the pieces. 

It is suggested that in working at the tests, quie 
mental practice (away from the instrument) would bk 
helpful and tend to develop the quick perceptio 
necessary in this part of the examination. Candidate 
are inclined to rely upon their fingers instead of trainin 
the brain and fingers to work in conjunction. 

There were a few good performances of the pieces 
but the weaker candidates in their playing of Bach 
showed either a lack of organ sense and rhythmic grij 
or a misconception of the classical style. 

In the Passacaglia by Alan Gray there was a lack 
of judgment as to logical variation in speed, and in th 
Allegro con grazia by Tchaikovsky a lack of capacit) 
to feel the character of the music and to manage the 
organ artistically. 

On the whole the Vocal Score and Sight-Readin; 
tests were not well done ; the ability to read music a 
sight implies much more than the mere mechanica 
playing of notes; simple directions as to speed, & 
should be observed, and the sense of the music felt. In 
some cases the unfigured bass and the melody wer 
neatly done, but they were frequently treated without 
due regard to the obvious harmonic basis. 

The extemporization, with but few exceptions, gave 
evidence of inability to develop, even in an elementary 
way, the given theme; some candidates seemed to 
rely upon perpetual reiteration of the subject in it 
entirety ; others, having played the subject once, after- 
wards disregarded it altogether. 

STANLEY MARCHANT (Chairman). 
Epwarp C. Bairstow. 
WALTER G. ALCOcK. 


FELLOWSHIP PAPER WORK 

The working of the test in free counterpoint was ot 
the whole the weakest in the whole examination. The 
individual parts, which should have been vocal it 
character, were frequently angular, and lacked a free 
and flowing rhythm. In the fugal episode the work 
manship was careful and generally accurate, but the 
material employed frequently had little relation to the 
subject or counter-subject. The copying out of what 
was given in the question was a waste of time on the 
part of some candidates. There was much good 
quartet-writing in the string quartet ; some, however 
failed to understand the harmonic implications of the 
given melody. In the setting of words for tenor voice 
with pianoforte accompaniment, a distinct advance 
has been made in the writing of a genuine pianoforte 
accompaniment, there being several excellent examples. 
Many candidates still fail to recognise the fact that the 
most effective scoring for the orchestra is frequently 
secured by the greatest economy in the employment 0! 
the instruments, and not by the continual duplicating 
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of parts by both string and wind instruments. The 
manner in which the Finale of the Brahms Variations 
was described by several candidates suggested that 

ey had all derived their knowledge from one source 
—which was external to the score itself. 

FREDERICK G. SHINN (Chairman). 

Percy C. Buck. 

Ivor ATKINS. 
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ASSOCIATE ORGAN WORK 

The examiners report an improved standard in some 
respects, but still urge candidates to endeavour to 
provide a reasonable performance of the tests as well 
as the pieces. 

In many instances, while the pieces were satis- 
factorily played the tests were inadequately done, and 
vice-versa. 

Many players showed a total disregard of the 
suggested indications of tempo, registration, and 
phrasing. 

The choice of stops was at times most ineffective 
and unbalanced. 

Bridge’s Andante Moderato demands careful con- 
sideration of the choice of tone-colour, and this 
was rarely evident. Wesley’s Air also suffered in 
this respect. 

Generally the phrasing was well defined, although | 
at times unsuitable and a contradiction of the text. 

There was definite improvement shown in score- 
reading and transposing, but musicianship and foresight | 
were sadly lacking in sight-reading. 

In the accompanying test rarely was an attempt 
made to carry out the indicated marks of expression, | 
and in many cases the style of playing was so un- 
thythmic as to give no support whatever to a soloist. 

G. THALBEN BALL (Chairman). 
EDWARD D’Evry. | 
H. L. Batrour. 





ASSOCIATE PAPER WORK | 

Strict Counterpoint.—Many candidates have learned | 
how to make a good start, but they lack the ability to | 
continue on the same level. There is a want of style ; 
the counterpoints meander along from bar to bar. | 
instead of being regarded as a whole. The harmonies | 
need attention ; very few candidates introduced the | 
submediant and supertonic triads, and many quite | 
_— the fact that there is a melodic minor as well | 

a harmonic minor scale. Similar motion was used 
oe freely. 

Free Counterpoint.—The harmonic structure should | 
have more attention. Many candidates sketched out 
their imitative figures and added harmonies as best 
they could. They would do better if they first sketched 
out the harmonies in skeleton form and added the 
ornamental figures afterwards. There was too much | 
arpeggio writing (arpeggios are not counterpoint), and | 
the voices were frequently very wide apart. 

Pianoforte Accompaniment.—Again we find it neces- 
sary to state that a pianoforte accompaniment is 
required, and not three- or four-part contrapuntal 
writing. More variety in chordal structure should 
be obtained; there was far too much tonic and 
dominant. In some instances the pianistic effects were 
too fussy, and in others far too ingenious for the 
candidates to carry them through effectively. 

Added Melody.—This was the best work of all ; 
excellent answers were submitted. 

Added Bass.—Far less satisfactory than the ‘ added 
melody.’ Candidates often tried to be clever in 
imitation and missed obvious points in harmonic 
structure, the implied suspensions being ignored. 

Four-part Harmony.—Some very dull workings were 
sent in. There were too many attempts at imitation 
—often badly done—instead of satisfactory four-part 
writing. Secondary triads should not be neglected. 

Questions.—Candidates need not repeat the questions 
nor add comments which have nothing to do with the 


some 








ceremony, 


have added that the price of the booklet is sixpence. 


specific points mentioned. Answers should be tabu- 
lated, and given in the fewest possible words. Several 
papers received pass marks for about ten or twelve 
lines. T. KEIGHLEY (Chairman). 
G. Dyson. 
. C. Hut. 
CHORAL FESTIVAL IN UGANDA 

The first native choral Festival to be held in Uganda 
took place recently at Namirembe Cathedral. The 
three chief choirs in the country (those of the Cathedral, 
Budo Boys’ School, and Gayaza Girls’ School) sang 
anthems by Vittoria, Palestrina, Tallis, Gibbons, 
Purcell, Bach, and Mozart; and the massed choirs of 
twelve hundred voices, accompanied by native instru- 
mentalists from the band of the King’s African Rifles, 
sang hymns, the tunes including the ‘ Londonderry Air,’ 
“Sine Nomine,’ ‘Lasst uns erfreuen,’ ‘ Hanover,’ 
“London New,’ and ‘ Ebenezer.’ 

Mr. Fred. Cozens retired on Christmas Day from the 
post of organist at St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, E.C., 
after sixty-four years’ service. He is now in his eighty- 
fourth year. He had his first lessons in music as a 
boy in the Temple Church under E. J. Hopkins, and 
}in 1865 began his long and unbroken connection with 
'the City. For more than half a century his services 
have been in demand as organist, pianist, vocalist, 
musical director at most of the Livery Company, 
Mansion House, and Guildhall functions. For forty 
years he was assistant lay-vicar (tenor) at Westminster 
| Abbey, and as a Mason he played at more than two 
| hundred Consecration Lodges. At the Exhibition in 
the Guildhall in 1866 he gave daily recitals on an organ 
| erected between Gog and Magog. Among the many 
| funerals of notables at which Mr. Cozens sang were those 
of the Duke of Wellington, Gladstone, Browning, and 
Tennyson. Mr. Cozens’s career is one that he may 
well survey with pride, and we wish him many years 
of rest and retrospect. 











Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper are building an organ 
for the Jerusalem Welsh Wesleyan Church, Wrexham 
—a two-manual with eleven stops. The same firm 
‘has been entrusted with contracts for new organs at 
| Harrow Congregational Church and the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, Bethlehem West, South Africa; and 
reconstructions at Emmanuel Church, Clifton, Bristol ; 
St. Alban’s, Liverpool ; and Holy Trinity, Marylebone. 

The secretary of the Organists’ Benevolent League 
has received a further cheque (£35) in royalties from 
the sale of Mr. Herbert Westerby’s ‘The Complete 
Organ Recitalist,’ making a total of £80 so far received 
from this source. We understand that a few more 
copies are obtainable, but there can be no reprint, as 
the plates have been destroyed. 


Here is a fine record: On Christmas Day Mr. W. 
Henry Mayfield played his sixty-fifth consecutive 
| Christmas serv ice, forty-six of them being at St. John’s, 
Altrincham, where he still does duty. As he had led 
up to his organist’s career with six years as a chorister, 
Mr. Mayfield has put in over seventy years of con- 
secutive work as a Church musician. Bravo! 


Southwark Cathedral Special Choir and the London 
Symphony Orchestra will take part in a Special Service 
of Music at the Cathedral on Saturday, February 8, 
at 3 p.m. The following is the programme : ‘ Christ 
in the Universe,’ Walford Davies ; Psalmus Hungaricus, 
Kodaly ; Symphony in G minor, Mozart; ‘Sancta 
Civitas,’ Vaughan Williams ; ‘ I was glad,’ Parry. 


In our reference last month (p. 56) to the Alexandra 
Palace organ we mentioned a booklet, giving a specifi- 
cation of the organ and particulars of the opening 
obtainable from the Secretary, Alexandra 
Brixton. We should 


Palace, or from Messrs. Willis, 
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The new organ built by Messrs. Hill & Son and 
Norman & Beard for the Metropolitan Tabernacle was 
dedicated and opened on January 22, Mr. Allan Brown 
giving a recital. The instrument is a well-planned 
three-manual of about forty speaking stops and 
numerous accessories. ___ 


On his retirement from the post of organist of Preston 
Parish Church, Brighton, after twenty-four years 
service, Mr. Maurice Davies has been presented with 
a cheque for {40 and an album. 


The programme of Miss Lilian Coombes’s recital at 
Brixton Independent Church, on the afternoon of 
February 15, includes Noble’s Fantasy on ‘ Ton-y- 
botel,’ the ‘Wedge’ Fugue, Karg-Elert’s Three 
Chorale Improvisations, and the Finale from Vierne’s 
first Symphony. "Mpa es 

The three-manual ‘ Lewis’ extension organ at St. 
Matthias, Richmond, built in 1912 to the design of Mr. 
Kenneth G. Burns, is to be electrified and modernised 
by Messrs. Henry Willis. 


AN ORGAN FOR A THOUSAND 
BARNARDO BOYS 


Under the above title we published last month 
(p. 59) a letter from Mr. D. J. MacAndrew appealing 
for contributions to a fund for providing an organ in 
the church of the Boys’ Garden City at Woodford 
Bridge. The estimates of the money needed vary from 
£1,500 to £1,700. Below we give a list of the contri- 
butions received during the first weeks of the new 
year: 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dysart (conditional) 50 0 
Miss Reeves eee ene : ee one 
W. Adams, Esq. .. 


Grimsby Madrigal Society 
Miss Maud E. Aldis - 


Mrs. A. M. Hoare me 

St. Katharine's College . , 3 , ~~ 
Blackheath Conservatoire of Music, per Miss E. S. Dealey ... 
A. Gordon Begg, Esq. ... a a ne = linge 
Amersham Musical Festival, per Miss Baxter 
H. Grifhths, Esq. ar : 7 
A. E. Taylor, Esq. 

Anonymous enn 

Austin Taylor, Esq. ne 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Risdon 

Miss F. H. Boucher , 

Harry Long, Esq. 

E. S. Purkis, Esq. 

G, L. Hatton, Esq. 

Miss C. E. May 

F. C. Field-Hyde, Esq 

C. Kennedy Scott, Esq 

Miss M. Walker ... 

Reginald Steggall, Esq 

Miss Soper vn 

Edward R. Carlos, Esq 

Leslie Regan, Esq. : os wes , 
F. Crooke, Esq.—Imperial Concert Agency ... 
Tollington High School, per G. Swidenbank, Esq. 
Anonymous, Hendon 

Anonymous, ‘ W. C.’ 

Anonymous one 

Anonymous, Altrincham 

E. F. Knight, Esq. 

Mrs. Cox ... ee 

Frederick Read, Esq. 

James Aspinall, Esq. 

Mrs. A. J. M. Spiers 

L. T. Lee Davey, Esq. ... 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Devereux ... 

Miss A. M. Candy ‘ 

Miss I. F. James 

Robert B. Wilson, Esq : 

The Staff at Westminster Bank, Ltd 

Miss E. Elliott ... : 

Colin A. C. Ross, Esq : 

F. W. Priest, Esq., and E. A. Phillips, Esq 
Miss L. M. Gordon 

Mrs. Isaac aes 

Mrs. G. Ireland-Jones 

Miss N. Dunn __... 

Dr. J. Frederic Staton . 

Anonymous, Dewsbury 

Mrs. C. Washington and Son 
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‘the balance being 
It is necessary, therefore, for 


The first item is conditional on 
promptly subscribed.’ 


Qaocoocooo® 


«|  Magnus-the-Martyr, by London Bridge, City. 
6| BM/SKDO wishes to know where he can purchase 


contributors to be both prompt and generous. Gifts 
should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Ebbisham, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 18-26, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. Cheques should be 
crossed ‘ Barclays Bank,’ and marked for the ‘Organ 
Fund.’ 


RECITALS 

Dr. Charlton Palmer, Christ Church, Folkestone— 
Rigaudon, Lulli; Siciliano, Bach; Scherzoso, 
Rheinberger ; Sonata in D minor, Peace. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Allegro 
moderato (Concerto No. 4), Handel; Andante 
Moderato in C minor, Bridge ; Choral No. 3, Franck ; 
Miniature No. 5, Bossi. 

Mr. Alan Burr, Cromer Church—Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach ; Solemn March on ‘ Southwell,’ 
Palmer ; Epilogue on the Old Hundredth, Farrar. 

Mr. W. Brennand Smith, St. Austell Parish Church— 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Mendelssohn ; Prelude on 
‘St. Mary,’ Charles Wood; Intermezzo (Sonata 
No. 8), Rheinberger. 

Mr. J. Stuart Archer, Christ Church, Folkestone— 
Prelude and Fughetta on the notes F E F, Archer; 
Andante and _ Variations, Schumann; Marche 
Pontificale, Widor ; Suite Gothique, Boéllmann. 

Mr. Walter Emery, St. Clement’s, Eastcheap—Sonata 
No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Two Chorale Preludes, Parry ; 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach. 

Mr. Eric Smith, All Saints’ Parish Church, Leighton 
Buzzard—Chorale Prelude on ‘ Wir glauben,’ Bach; 
Sonatina from ‘ God’s time is the best,’ Bach ; Carillon, 
Wolstenholme ; Intermezzo in D flat, Andante in D, 
Spring Song, and Triumphal March, Hollins. 

Mr. Vernon Butcher, St. Paul’s, Cliftonville—Suite 
from ‘ Bonduca,’ Purcell ; Trioin D flat, Rheinberger; 
Pastel in B, Karg-Elert; Fantasia on ‘ Darwell’s 
148th,’ Darke. 

Mr. E. Stanley Roper, Christ Church, Folkestone— 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Bach ; Concerto in 
B flat, Handel ; Sonata in D minor, Rheinberger ; 
Organ Study, Palmer. 

Mr. Cyril Pearce, St. Peter’s Wesleyan Church, Norwich 
—Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Mendelssohn; 
Three Chorale Improvisations, Karg-Elert ; Sinfonia 
from the Cantata ‘ We thank Thee,’ Bach-Grace. 

Mr. Arthur Meale, Wesleyan Church, Retford—Choral, 
‘Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ and the ‘Great’ 
G minor Fugue, Bach; March on a Theme of 
Handel, Guilmant ; Easter Meditation, Arthur Meale. 

Mr. H. O. Hodgson, All Saints’ Parish Church, Leighton 

| Buzzard—Fugue in E flat, Bach; Toccata, Boéll- 

| mann; Fantasia in G minor, Hodgson; Chorale 
| Prelude on ‘ Ye watchers,’ Gordon Slater. 

| Mr. W. Wolstenholme, Christ Church, Folkestone— 

| 





Suite, ‘Scenes in Kent,’ F. H. Wood; Rapsodie 
sur des cantiques Bretons, Saint-Saéns ; Carillon 
in B flat, Wolstenholme ; Allegro cantabile and 
Toccata (Symphony No. 5), Widor. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. J. A. Clarke, choirmaster and organist, Marton 
Parish Church, Middlesbrough. 
| Mr. Cedric H. V. Embery, choirmaster and organist, 
St. Bartholomew’s, Gray’s Inn, Holborn. 
|Mr. J. Durham Holl, sub-organist, Peterborough 
| Cathedral. 
| Mr. G. R. Hume, choirmaster and organist, Highfield 
| Parish Church, Southampton. 
|Mr. W. Henry Shelley, choirmaster and organist, St. 
|  Peter’s, West Crawley, Sussex. 
|Mr. Harvey Strange, choirmaster and organist, St. 


two or three dozen copies of the anthem, ‘I heard the 
| voice of Jesus say,’ by E. Minshall. It was originally 
| published by the Musical Journal, but is now under 


| stood to be out of print. 
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Letters to the Editor 


ADJUDICATORS AND METRONOME MARKS 

Sir,—-I entirely agree with your correspondent on 
the subject of metronome marks. To the competitor 
entering for the first time they are merely a snare to 
catch the unwary. It is bad enough for the soloist, but 
far worse for the conductor of a choir. He feels his 
responsibility very keenly, and to be penalised for 
obeying instructions is fair neither to him nor to his 
singers. 

You say in your article dealing with this subject, 
‘Metronome marks are only approximate,’ and are 
merely ‘ general indications.’ But the pace required 
by some adjudicators is often so far removed from 
proximity to that indicated, that the metronome 
marks cease to be even ‘ general indications’ to the 
unfortunate conductor or soloist, and become snags. 

You say, ‘ it [pace] is not one of the most vital of 
interpretative factors.’ But adjudicators, being human, 
often vary in their views as to what is the most 
important factor in a performance, and a choir may 
well come across one to whom the question of pace 
isof primary importance. 

It was my experience to come under a very well- 
known adjudicator to whom pace—judging from his 
remarks on the performances—was actually of more 
importance than correct singing. 

The test-piece was Elgar’s ‘ My love dwelt.’ Metro- 
nome mark, crotchet 60. Personally, this pace 
commends itself to me as being in keeping with the 
sombre, melancholy context. The judge, however, 
felt’ it quite half as fast again. Can this be called 
‘approximate ’ ? Fifteen marks taken off for 
adhering to the indicated pace seems very hard on 
conductor and choir. 

It is a question that puzzles a great many new 
competitors (old hands have learnt by bitter experience). 
Surely such an unnecessary stumbling-block could 
easily be removed. 

The Welsh custom, suggested by your correspondent, 
may, as you say, have difficulties, but these could 
scarcely be too great to prevent the adoption of this 
custom being a distinct improvement on the present one. 
Or if this were not considered a satisfactory solution, 
could not every Festival syllabus be required to print 
anotice to the effect that all metronome marks should 
be disregarded ? The context of the test-piece would 
then become speed-indicator, and incidentally would 
provide a further test for the musicianship of com- 
petitors. 

No one resents being put down for genuine musical 
faults. If he should, then he has not the sporting 
spirit required for competition of any kind. But this 
isa very different matter. To penalise a competitor 
for over-conscientiousness leaves him with a sense of 
injustice which does harm. Over-conscientiousness is 
not a musical fault. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, if he returns home 
thoroughly bewildered and disheartened ? That which 
he understood to be righteousness has been accounted 
to him for unrighteousness, and he doesn’t under- 
stand it. 

Nor is it to be wondered at if his heart is full of black 
hatred for that treacherous little abomination which is 
B ‘the cause of his (to him) unfair downfall. History may 
say so-and-so invented the odious thing. The com- 
petitor knows better. From its very nature it can 
only be the invention of one person.—Yours, &c., 

Hants. * NOVICE.’ 

[Mr. Harvey Grace writes: ‘ ‘‘ Novice ’’ has evidently 
been exceptionally unlucky in his Festival experiences. 
[have worked in co-operation with (I think) every 
Prominent adjudicator, and I can recall none whose 
view of the pace of a test-piece differed widely from 
that marked on the copy. That a ‘‘ very well-known 
adjudicator ’’ should prefer for Elgar’s ‘‘ My love 


dwelt in a northern land’ a pace fifty per cent. higher | 
than that marked by the composer seems incredible. I | 





can only suggest that the choir sang a good deal more 
slowly than ‘“‘ Novice”’ thinks they did. (By the way, 
1 cannot understand on what basis of marking the 
adjudicator penalised the choir to the extent of fifteen 
marks for sticking to the composer’s metronome 
figures. Surely ‘‘ Novice ’’ must have misunderstood !) 
“* Novice ’’ quotes meas stating that “‘ Pace is not one of 
the most vital of interpretative factors.’’ This sounds 
misleading when taken from its context. I have 
always preached that the choice of pace is a vital 
matter, and one that is too little considered by per- 
formers. But in my article I made it clear (I hope) 
that pace itself matters less than rhythm. For 
example, a rhythmically live performance may sound 
quicker than an unrhythmical one in which the actual 
pace is greater. Similarly, good rhythm and phrasing 
enable a performance to be effective at a slow pace 
that would sound dragged if adopted by a performer 
whose rhythm was slack. I agree with ‘ Novice ”’ 
that the subject is of great importance, especially to 
new competitors. I shall make it my business to 
suggest that the point be put down for discussion at 
the next Federation Conference.’} 


CHOPIN’S BIRTHDAY 

S1r,—In answer to your correspondent Mr. Edward 
J. Haworth’s question re the date of Chopin’s birth, 
I beg to quote the following : 

1. Liszt’s ‘ Life of Chopin,’ published by Reeves, 
1877 : 

‘Chopin was born in 1810, at Zelazowa-Wola, 
near Warsaw. Unlike most other children, he could 
not, during his childhood, remember his own age, 
and the date of his birth was only fixed in his 
memory by a watch given him in 1820 by Madame 
Catalani, which bore the following inscription : 
“‘Madame Catalani to Frederick Chopin, aged ten 
years.””’ 

2. ‘ Frederick Chopin : 
By the late Frederick Niecks, of Edinburgh. 
by Novello. Preface to the third edition : 

‘ According to the baptismal entry in the register 
of the Brochéw parish church, he who became the 
great pianist and immortal composer was born on 
February 22, 1810. This date has been generally 
accepted in Poland, and is to be found on the medal 
struck on the occasion of the semi-centenary cele- 
bration of the master’s death. Owing to a mis- 
reading of musicus for magnificus in the published 
copy of the document, its trustworthiness has been 
doubted elsewhere, but, I believe, without sufficient 
cause. The strongest argument that could be urged 
against the acceptance of the date would be the long 
interval between birth and baptism, which did not 
take place till late in April, and the consequent 
possibility of an error in the registration. This, 
however, could only affect the day, and perhaps the 
month, not the year. It is certainly a very curious 
circumstance that Fontana, a friend of Chopin’s in 
his youth and manhood, Karasowski, at least an 
acquaintance, if not an intimate friend, of the 
family (from whom he derived much information), 
Fétis, a contemporary lexicographer, and apparently 
Chopin’s family, and even Chopin himself, did not 
know the date of the latter’s birth.’ 

—Yours, &c., Letizia SILaAs-PaGGt. 

Str,—I notice that one of your correspondents, 
Mr. Edward J. Haworth, wishes to be definitely in- 
formed as to the exact date of Chopin’s birth, because 
various dictionaries are in disagreement on this point, 
some giving February 22, 1810, and others March 1, 
1809. I still happen to possess a copy of the Neue 
Berliner Musikzeitung (now no longer existent) bearing 
the date of November 26, 1896, and as it contains a 
statement concerning Chopin’s correct date of birth, 
and gives information of much general interest, I have 
ventured to translate it word for word from the 
German, for publication in your journal. It is as 
follows : 


As a Man and Musician.’ 
Published 
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‘The Leipzigen Tageblatt recently corrected a| 


statement about Chopin's birthday. Thereupon fon 
November 8) came the following reply: Rectifica- 
tion of the notice on Chopin’s birthday which | 
appeared in the morning edition of Saturday. It} 
was by no means a piece of news which Miss Janotha | 
communicated to the New York Musical Courier. | 
Her proof is based upon the sketch of Chopin’s life | 
published in the autumn of 1894, in the first volume | 
of La Mara’s “‘ Musikalische Ptudienképfe ’’ (seventh | 


—_ 


no wrong. Similarly in those remote days it used tj 
be assumed that because I praised Debussy and Raw 
I must be either ignorant or unappreciative of othe 
music, and particularly of the classics. In these matte 
I am prepared to stand by what I have written, no 
by a legend created by those who would not permij 
me the luxury of more than one idea at a time. 4g 
for those bright young Frenchmen, the tendency the 
represented was a healthy reaction against excesses i 
the opposite direction, and in manifesting that tendengy 





edition), wherein it states on p 252: ‘ Erroneously | their music both interested and entertained me. Ia 
the 8th of February, 1810—according to Fétis—was | human enough to be grateful for entertainment, an 
first given, then the Ist of March. 1809, according to | said so as occasion arose, but the terms I employe 
Karasowski and Niecks, the biographers of the | were not such as to exaggerate the sometimes slende 
master, was stated to be the date of Chopin’s birth. | value of the works gua music. Pil 
Only the recent discovery of the baptismal certificate| With regard to the several doctrinaire composed 
of which mention was made by the writer on music, | of Central Europe, the nearest approach to enthusiasy 
Alexander von Polinski, in the Neue Berliner Musik- | 1 have displayed concerned ‘ Pierrot Lunaire,’ whicj 
zeitung of April 6, 1893, sets all doubts on the subject | I s‘ill consider to be one of the outstanding music 
of Chopin's birth at rest. Here it states that Chopin | products of the first quarter of this century. In may 
was born on February 22, 1810, and was baptized | instances I have endeavoured to explain the particula 
on April 23 in the village church of Brochdéw, in | doctrine and describe its results at the stage reache(] 
which his parents, Nicolas Chopin (the baptismal | It would considerably simplify matters if readers likg 
certificate writes Nicolai Choppen) and Justina de |‘ Spes * would observe that when I am satisfied I praig 
Krzgzanowska were married on June 8, 1806. The | 12 no uncertain terms, and when I appear to‘ ca’ canny 
Countess Scharbek and Franz Grembicki are named |I may be curious, and even hopeful, but I am 
as Chopin’s godparents.” It thus seems that we | prematurely satisfied. 
in Germany were long since informed as to the| with care. They mean what they say, not what othey 
correct date of Chopin's birth, and there is assuredly |may choose to read into them. Cases of technicd 
no necessity for us to go to America for enlightenment | insufficiency, inflated pretensions, rhetorical bombast 
on this subject.’ | lack of original thought (which apparently not all critiq 
After these disclosures, which are absolutely authen-| are agreed to regard as a defect), or sentimentd 
tic, I think everyone will now come to the conclusion | flabbiness merit unqualified censure. The adventurou 
that the real date of birth of the illustrious Chopin, | progress of an independent mind demands greate 
February 22, 1810, has been proved up to the hilt, so| circumspection on the part of a critic. If he cag 
that no further controversy is necessary.—Yours, &c., | discern, or honestly thinks he can discern, whither it i 
22a, Carlton Vale, ; ALGERNON ASHTON. leading, he must obviously avoid using the term 
Maida Vale, N.W.6. applicable to music which leads nowhere. 1 have no 
qunmmenteae that easy assurance which resorts to scathing con 
THE KNELL OF ROMANTICISM demnation of anything that sounds novel or weir 
Sir,—Acting on the suggestion made by ‘Spes’|I have noticed that those who have it are constanth 
and so kindly endorsed by yourself, I am now writing | called upon ten years later to qualify their condemna 
an article on ‘ Romanticism’ which I hope to send | tion, if not to eat—or more commonly forget—thei 
you within a few days. After that, should you really | words. I have also enjoyed the experience of havin 
wish me to spread myself over your pages to the | my attention drawn to qualities which I had discerne 
inevitably greater extent of a circular tour among 


and commented upon ten years earlier. 
contemporary composers, I am at your disposal. There is also another reason for avoiding extrem 
Meanwhile the same ietter also touches upon matters 


} | terms except in such cases as I have instanced. I hav 
which, being personal, are best disposed of in your | often had occasion to observe the peculiar adhesiveneg 
correspondence column. 


of labels. Call a new composer names, and _ thoy 
In one part of his communication ‘ Spes’ says that | names tend to stick to him, whatever he may do. | 
I appear to ‘ ca’ canny ’ about a good deal of the music | therefore, you discern original talent which certaif 
of my Continental friends, and elsewhere he refers to | shortcomings prevent from fully realising itself, it j 
the composers I have praised. From previous ex- | not only kinder, but serving the best interests of musij 
perience of a similar kind, I suspect him of referring | to stress the talent rather than the shortcomings, tl 
in both cases to the same composers. I find that many | lasting attribute rather than the variable one, so thd 
people lightly assume me to be an indiscriminate your readers may not be deterred from hearing a latd 
champion of everything that I have occasion to! work in which these shortcomings, if they have endure 
describe or to explain. ‘Spes’s’ reference to the | at all, may have considerably less significance. 
bright young Frenchmen I have praised reminds me | That is the course I have pursued, and I shall con 
of such an occurrence. Somewhere or other I had | tinue to pursue it in spite of the misrepresentation an 
described the English musical press as preponderatingly ‘ telling-off’ in the guise of controversy to which 
conservative—which it is, and is of course entitled | have been subjected. I do however confess to a certaif 
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to be. For this Mr. Legge took me to task in the | change of attitude. Formerly, in my sancta simplicits 
columns of the Daily Telegraph, and said that if I | as it has been called, I was perhaps over-eager to invit 
meant that it did not share my enthusiasm for the | others to enjoy what I had enjoyed. It was my nai\ 
latest French music, he was glad it did not, or words! notion of doing service to music. Finding, to m 
to that effect. But the last bright young Frenchman | astonishment, that this innocent enthusiasm is capab 
of whom I have written in terms of which ‘ enthusiasm ' | of arousing resentment, I am less disposed to share m 
would be a correct description is Maurice Ravel, a | pleasures. After all, I enjoy most of what my detracto 
man of my own age. I was thus invited to assume | enjoy, and as much as they do. If I can also enje 
either that Mr. Legge had not paid me the compliment | other things in music, I am to that extent better « 
of reading me, or that to him Ravel represented the | than they. So I am tempted to enjoy them in peace 
latest French music. Neither alternative seemed| It was not Milhaud, or any other bright Frenchmat 
inherently improbable, but as my interest is in music, | but Diaghilev who spoke of Beethoven and Brahm 
not in personalities, I had not the curiosity to ascertain | as respectively a mummy and a corpse. It was mere] 
which was the truth. The fact is that since, nearly | his over-emphatic way of reminding us that, after 
thirty years ago, I made myself the first critical advo- | they were dead, and it was time that we took a mo 
cate in this country of the music of Debussy and Ravel, | lively interest in the living. Ancestor-worship m4 
it has been assumed that for me a Frenchman can do | (Continued on p. 152.) 
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ee Christ the Lord hath risen February 1, 1000 


ANTHEM FOR EASTER 
FOR UNISON VOICES (CHORUS AD LIB.) AND ORGAN * 


, FOUNDED ON A XUth CENTURY MELODY ° Q 
Words XIIrn Century 7 Music by C. 8. Lana, Op. 18 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A, 
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* Also scored for Strings, Brass, Drums, and Organ. 
Copyright, 1930, by Novello and Company, Limited 


The Words and Tune are taken from the Cowley Carol Book by permission of Dr. G. R. Woodward and of 


The Musical Times, No. 1044. Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co., Ltd. ‘ (1) 
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(Continued from p. 144) | each rhythm is, as a rule, indicated by the occurreng§ gemoralis 
be a commendable cult, but it has not proved very | of the bar-line immediately before the focal point @ affections, 
helpful to our musical progress. The choice of words! final ictus. Misplaced bar-lines leave each phrase London; ¢ 
was merely the Russian equivalent of ‘ ninnies’ and | the air, so to speak ; and it is precisely this aspect with the fe 
. mountebankery,’ and I think that my recent article barring which ought alwavs to be brought to th ‘The italic 
made it clear that I have little taste for such verbal; attention of the student. — his life ne 
brawling, whether friend or foe be guilty of it. As for There are, of course, many cases in which, througfl and Leo, | 
Florent Schmitt's ‘ insults ’ about Elgar, that excellent | the manifest limitations of musical notation, it is y all, were | 
musician and warm-hearted man is notorious for | possible to carry out the principle to a complete does not { 
occasional outbursts of verbal intemperance. It iS | logical! issue ; but in rhythmic formations so simp vice and | 
regrettable that, for reasons arising from racial| and direct as the instances already quoted there about the 
divergencies, Elgar’s music does not appeal to the| be no reason why so salutary a rule should not } none like 
French. There is also much Continental music which | jnvariablv observed. the 16th ¢ 
does not appeal tous. Can we afford to cast the first Mr. a Becket Williams has more right on his side whe workmen 
stone when one of our leading papers greeted the} he charges me with misinterpreting the underlyip sources 0! 
broadcasting of Stravinsky’s Concerto with the} motive of his music. That, after all, must remainJ® ooking to 
headline, ‘Catcall Concerto Broadcast’? Were the/ matter of opinion; though, to be frank, I still thin jtalic s are 
London criticisms of Schénberg’s ‘Pierrot Lunaire’| of the piece as a slow and perhaps mystic march, j aed again, | 
any less insulting than the Paris criticisms of Elgar ? | conception in no way antagonistic to the qualit = ne ro 
Such incidents should not occur. They discredit the | claimed by its composer. That | 


art of music. But I am afraid there is little to choose! It was entirely owing to my absence in America thay 28° when 


has been a 


between one community and another, or one party | Mr. Herbert Fisher’s interesting letter with referen S 
and another, once mere abuse is admitted as argument. to Chopin’s Prelude in C minor received no attentiqg nt Hong 
—Yours, &c., Epwin Evans. at the time. I am afraid that I cannot agree with yg P@!"* . 


e ; -sire > flat i ar $ Reales Bh Be 4 “fp this virtue 
THE LATE DR. A. H. MANN desire for E flat in bar 3. Surely it is the ‘ bolt frow 
, , | the blue,’ as he terms it, which makes the natural f 
Sir,—I would like to add a note to Dr. Rootham’s| ,, impetuously strong 
excellent article on the late Dr. A. H. Mann that} “ajac! it is impossible to answer the ‘how’ ani 
appeared in your January issue. Among his appoint-|+ when’ and the ‘where’! I am inclined to susped 
ments was one that he held between the years 1871—| ., gary micnrint in which. on Weta Healt & a 
hen he succeeded Roland Rogers at Tettenhall | 7 -_ pone ghee ars jules Fontana had a shan 
Siahaae Gaia: oe senlligg gp ““| but this may be an entire error. At the same tim jy ™ d ? 
ans "7 While i = a , - Pe - - I have known musicians who have not agreed with th plishe« ae 
Bever — Vo oo et ee eure’ 2€! natural version. For myself, the E flat seems t 7 i 
ee at iene tne a ae ne | emeTVate the magnificence ofthe whole.—Yours, df List Mr 
the present organ was installed in the College Chapel. —_____—_— Ernest Fow es. § inaccuracy.- 
It may be of interest to many of your readers to . ne Ventnor I 
know that the house in Tettenhall at which Dr. Mann E FLAT OR E NATURAL Fa’ 
lived was No. 21, Upper Street. Even in those far-off Sir,—Mr. Herbert W. Fisher says in your December 
days the geniality and hospitality of Dr. Mann were | issue that he would much like to know how, when, ani 7 
features in the life of this pretty village, and are} where the battle was finally won as to the E naturd Sir, —I re 
remembered by some of the residents. It was here} in bar 3 of Chopin’s C minor Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20. article on ‘ 
that his conjugal happiness had its beginnings. ‘ I know nothing of the preliminary skirmishes in thi recent num! 
It will be seen, therefore, that we at Tettenhall still) campaign ; but the forces on the side of the natura .. a 
ter , A with the w 
value these associations with Dr. Arthur Henry Mann. | have a redoubtable champion, probably acceptable to student of n 
Yours, &c., ArtrHuR E. Hunt Mr. Fisher, in Serge Rachmaninov. Rachmaninov’s of certain in 
(Music Master of Tettenhall College). | Op. 22 is a set of twenty-two Variations for the piano art. I hold 
—— forte upon a theme by Chopin. The Theme is this very Rowise nec 
ASSOCIATED BOARD ANNOTATIONS — and the E natural occurs on both the second ll te avoided 
Sir,—I am extremely grateful to your correspondents a _— = 2 = = poner yen = continued re 
—Mr. a Becket Williams and Mr. Curtis—for affording a a Sg rw ee at ye must presumably § with facts. 
me the opportunity to explain a perhaps not very °The* centien * i aad sts) = ‘likely to be defeated One such 
recondite though, at all events vital, principle in the | . eae Lee oe efeated made when 
ser = if they re-open the battle already won. But ther § y . 
notation of music. enh fie dhalee of eames ter aida aa Vecchi is be 
If Mr. A Becket Williams will compare his piece with, S Sms CONS OF Surrender Dy AGUNG & S°OEEE Uestrup he 
say, the second movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in G, ne r epared Po —— C bar$.B me that his 
Op. 14, No. 2, he will see that in neither case do the thr ecu the . —- oa = munot § performance 
bar-lines help to elucidate the rhythmic progression of The os sited eaten tilila xplicit the madrigal-dré 
the phrases, the latter being in every instance completed (on - sod) ) ny open oi +s bond i _ ew heh standing. } 
at the half-bar and not, as they should be, on the first Epesed) & Ens a8 was Shylocs 6 Send im the MENTE Gs words 
. of Antonio’s blood.—Yours, &c., by musician 


beat. 

A curious confirmation of this aspect of misplaced Dover College. RonaLp B. Hurry. §§ paniment, tl 
bar-lines occurred several years ago while I was working ee of a female « 
at a translation of Lussy’s ‘Le Rythme Musical.’ MICHAEL ANGELO not borne o1 
Lussy charged Mendelssohn with this fault, and quoted $1r,—I was amazed to read, in your November issue, Burney, a 
the well-known festival song which Cummings had|a statement by Mr. Rutland Boughton that ‘ Michel f fourth volur 
some time before selected for the Christmas hymn,/ Angelo seems to have been weak physically and Vecchi’s ‘ Ai 
‘Hark! the herald angelssing.’ Inthe correspondence | morally,’ especially in view of the fact that Mr. § ‘ advance 
which followed, I ascertained that Lussy had gained} Boughton has a high opinion of Gerald Davies's which it we 
the impression from the hymnal form instead of from |‘ Michel Angelo’; for, on turning to my copy of this that this ch 
the original notation of the song. Thereupon I called | work, I find in Chap. xx., ‘ The end—the man,’ the Comic Oper 
on Cummings, who assured me that the editors of the | following : during the 
particular hymn-book concerned—‘ Hymns Ancient “He has been accused of personal timidity om five part-bo: 
and Modern,’ I believe—were solely responsible for account of his leaving Florence in his early days edition of t 
the alteration in the position of the bar-lines ! under the Medici, and again when he left his post § He noted th: 

The properly placed bar-line is not only a means of} as engineer in the siege of Florence by Clement and ff ncluded tl 
time-measurement ; its larger function—as Mr. Tobias Charles V. The reader will have, perhaps, realised § "adrigal in. 
Matthay has repeatedly pointed out—is to help the that neither case demands such an explanation. and in five 
rhythmic sense in the way of progression. Every| The man was no physical coward who faced the J % the stage 
phrase travels to a focal point, and the final ictus of} terrors of the plague with its often-tried power to The first of 


As regard 
not of Herc 
of iron, else 
such a stupt 
vault—a fea 
the limits o 
A 
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demoralise and destroy the nearest of natural 

affections, whether in Athens, in Florence, or in 

London ; that he might nurse poor Buonarroto, stricken 

with the fell disease, till the brother died in his arms. 

The italics are mine.] For the other sort of courage 

his life needs no certificate from any source. Julius 

and Leo, Clement and Paul, masterful men one and 
all, were no match for him in determination. He 
does not fear to let the Duke Alessandro, in whom 
vice and depravity had long killed out all scruple 
about the life of a man, know that he will work for 
none like him. Life in Rome was not too safe in 
the 16th century even without the hatred of Italian 
workmen and jobbing underlings balked of their 
sources of gain. He incurred it fearlessly without 
looking to his right-hand or to his left.’ [Again the 
italics are mine.]} 

And again, three pages further on : 

‘That his [Michel Angelo’s] life was pure in an 
age when laxity of morals brought little reproach 
has been admitted by his most important biographers. 

Some modern writers have, indeed, been at 
pains to frame elaborate theories to account for 
this virtue in the man.’ 

As regards being weak physically, this Colossus, if 
not of Herculean build, must have had a constitution 
of iron, else how—to take but one example—could 
such a stupendous task as the painting of the Sistine 
vault—a feat which someone has finely said extended 
the limits of human achievement—have been accom- 
plished ? And, please mark, without any extraneous 
assistance ! 

I fear Mr. Boughton, in his anxiety to support some 
entirely personal theory, is prone to—er—gross 
inaccuracy.— Yours, &c., W. J. KEEcu. 

Ventnor House, Newton Road, 

Faversham, Kent. 
VECCHI’S ‘ AMFIPARNASO’ 

Sir,—I read with interest Mr. J. A. Westrup’s first 
article on ‘Stages in the History of Opera’ in a 
recent number of the Musical Times. While agreeing 
with the writer that it is vitally necessary for the 
student of musical history to recognise the importance 
of certain individual composers in the evolution of the 
art, I hold that a certain familiarity with details is 
likewise necessary, in order that serious mistakes may 
be avoided and that some check may be put upon the 
continued reiteration of statements that do not accord 
with facts. 

One such series of statements scems to be regularly 
made when the celebrated ‘ Amfiparnaso’ of Orazio 
Vecchi is being discussed in histories of music. Mr. 
Westrup has avoided many of these, but it appears to 
me that his description of the work as a ‘ dramatic 
performance,’ an ‘extraordinary and cumbrous 
madrigal-drama,’ may lead to considerable misunder- 
standing. Mr. Westrup also suggésts that ‘in this 
the words of the actors would be simultaneously sung 
by musicians behind the scenes with orchestral accom- 
paniment, the upper voices generally singing the part 
ofa female character, and so on,’ a statement which is 
not borne out by the facts of the case. 

Burney, as is well known, gives, in Chapter 3 of the 
fourth volume of his famous ‘ History,’ a description of 
Vecchi’s ‘ Amfiparnaso,’ in which he permitted himself 
to advance certain suggestions as to the manner in 
which it was originally produced. It is noteworthy 
that this chapter is headed, ‘Of the Opera Buffa, or 
Comic Opera, and Intermezzi, or Musical Interludes, 
during the 17th Century.’ Burney examined the 
five part-books which constituted the original printed 
edition of the work, and scored a scene from them. 
He noted that throughout all five voices were used, and 
concluded that ‘ Each scene is nothing but a five-part 
madrigal in action, for, though the whole is in measure, 
and in five parts, yet all the characters never appear 
on the stage together, except in the finale or last scene.’ 
The first of these statements is undoubtedly correct, 





but the second is based upon the fact, noted by Burney, 
that the part-books were illustrated by wood-cuts of 
various episodes in the work, which Burney assumed 
to be representations of ‘ stage pictures.’ But being 
puzzled by the fact that though the wood-cuts 
preceding the prologue and several scenes of the piece 
showed only one ‘ character,’ though the music was 
consistently in five parts, he gave it as his opinion that 
‘the other four must have been sung behind the scenes.’ 
This suggestion is completely contradicted if one closely 
examines Vecchi’s work, and it is surely necessary that 
the student of musical history should realise this, since 
Burney’s error has been far too often copied and re- 
copied by historians. Parry, in the ‘ Oxford History of 
Music,’ vol. 3, called the work ‘a kind of play,’ and 
stated that the composer set the words for unaccom- 
panied vocal ensemble, while the action was carried on 
apparently in dumb show ; Henderson, in his ‘ Some 
Forerunners of Italian Opera,’ attempted to prove by 
analogy with other works of the period that ‘ Amfi- 
parnaso’ was acted; and Dr. Percy Buck, in his 
engaging little ‘ History of Music,’ recently published 
by Benn, describes an unnamed ‘ entirely vocal opera, 
in which only one actor at a time appeared on the 
stage, the accompaniment being provided by a chorus 
placed behind the stage like a hidden orchestra, who 
sang music written in the strict madrigalian style.’ 

Fortunately, the article on Vecchi in the new ‘ Grove’ 
gives us the true facts, previously suggested by Romain 
Rolland in the ‘ Encyclopédie de la Musique et Diction- 
naire du Conservatoire,’ and iately endorsed by Cecil 
Gray in his ‘ History of Music.’ ‘Grove’ points out 
that the ‘ Amfiparnaso’ has been claimed as the first 
example of real opera, but on insufficient grounds, and 
shows that it was an attempt to translate into music 
the ‘Commedia dell’ Arte,’ that popular extempore 
drama of Italy which ran its course through the 
centuries and finally flickered out in the ‘ harlequinades’ 
ofthe last generation. Further, ‘Grove’ shows that‘ the 
work is simply a series of madrigals grouped in three 
Acts and preceded by a Prologue, in which it is clearly 
and unmistakably stated that the work is intended to 
appeal to the ear only, and not to the eye.’ The last 
four lines of Vecchi’s Prologue, quoted in the article in 
the original Italian, afford conclusive evidence that the 
work was not meant to be acted or even mimed. Cecil 
Gray also implies this, calling the work a ‘ choral drama 
or dramatic cantata, written in the form of a series of 
madrigals, analogous to the sonnet-sequence in poetry,’ 
and he describes it as being ‘ written with an astonishing 
verve and brilliance, a wit and humour which have 
rarely. been equalled and certainly never surpassed.’ 

I have before me a copy of the Eitner reprint of 
‘ Amfiparnaso,’ and a complete English translation of 
the text and of Vecchi’s dedication and letter to the 
reader. It is to me a mystery that any mistake could 
have been made as to the nature of the work, for the 
author seems to be quite explicit about his aims. He 
tells the reader that he wishes to show that comedy 
does not necessarily mean mere clowning, and that, 
since this is a musical work, he has been forced to 
economise words, and to suppress details of the story, 
which he leaves to the imagination. He definitely 
says that if any member of his audience should feel 
the lack of action, he must supply it by the under- 
standing within him, which he, the author, takes for 
granted ; thus he will form ‘ in his mind ’ the complete 
story. The Prologue, which is sung, not spoken, ends 
with the words, ‘ But you must know that this spectacle 
of which I speak is enjoyed by the mind, which it enters 
by the ears, and not by the eyes. Therefore be silent, 
and instead of looking, listen.’ 

Each of the ‘choral-scenes’ is preceded by an 
‘argument,’ which may possibly have been spoken, 
but there is no definite allocation of ‘ parts,’ even though 
a list of ‘ personaggi’ is given at the beginning of the 
work. 

Another interesting point, which surely precludes 
the idea of individual actors participating in the 
‘ comedy,’ is that the words of the final madrigal consist 
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of an appeal to the audience for their applause, which 
the chorus sings 
the ‘ personaggi,’: ‘And you, illustrious and courteous 
spectators, give us a true sign that this our work has 
met with your approval, by letting us hear your loud 
hand-clappings and your shouts of praise.’ 

As for the suggestion that the work was accompanied 
by an orchestra, there is not a vestige of evidence to 
show that this was so; perhaps the ‘ Amfiparnaso,’ 
like so many compositions in madrigalian style, may 
have been ‘ apt for viols and voices,’ but in any case it 
is quite wrong to use the word ‘ orchestra,’ with its 
modern connotation, in such a connection.—Yours, 


C., Percivat R. Krrsy. 
Milner Park, Johannesburg. 


‘THE BARTERED BRIDE’ AT OXFORD 
Str,—Your contributor ‘F. H.’ is in error in 
stating that no one in England knew Smetana’s ‘ The 
Bartered Bride’ before November 21, when it was 
played at Oxford. This opera was played at Covent 
Garden on January 24, 30, and February 8, 1907, by 
a German company with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. ‘ Der Freischittz’ was also played during 
the same season.— Yours, &c., FRANK G. JAMES. 
130, Victoria Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 


ON PLAYING THE TRIANGLE 

Sir,—In his witty article on the above, Mr. Brent- 
Smith overlooked the solo for the instrument in Liszt’s 
E flat Concerto: 


At the first rehearsals of the work the player, seized 
with stage-fright, could not be persuaded to perform 
the part correctly—his unaccustomed solitude scared 
him! And this was the more curious, since, as Mr. 
Brent-Smith points out, a triangle part is always 
prominent. Whether the triangle-ist were given the 
moral support of some more impudent instrument, or 
whether his part were taken away from him, I do not 
recall.—Yours, &c., Tom. S. WorrTon. 
Hastings. 


REGER AND KARG-ELERT 

Si1r,—From my recollection of recitals of music by 
Reger, adequately performed in the Garnisonkirche, 
Marienkirche, &c., Berlin, some years before the war, 
I can agree with what your correspondent says about 
the strain which Reger’s music, in large doses, places 
upon the listener. I reserve any expression of opinion 
concerning his other remarks. Is there any modern 
writer whose music needs to be chosen, for public 
performance, with greatercare ? The best of his things 
are wonderful, and his counterpoint kneads well. 

To make a fair comparison between one composer 
and another it is necessary to take good specimens of 
both, or bad specimens of both, in more or less the same 
form. I suggest, therefore, as one of many such 
which are possible, a comparison of Reger’s treatment 
of ‘ Aus tiefer Noth’ in his well-known collection of 
fifty-two Choralvorspiele, with Karg-Elert’s treatment 
of the same theme in his sixty-six Choral-Improvi- 
sationen, and in his twenty Pra- und Postludien. All 
three are very good, but what a contrast in the methods 
of the two writers! The result is that if Reger needs 
a special mental effort to listen to for an hour, there is 
no modern composer the performance of whose organ 
works, suitably mixed, for an hour gives us more thrills 
than Karg-Elert. I am an admirer of the best work 
of Reger’s—but I fear that the astonishing genius of 
Karg-Elert leaves many of us with far less in the nature 
of enthusiasm for Reger, who still appears to hold 
sway in Germany. 

Perhaps Karg-Elert is more on Reger’s level, as 
regards style, in his gigantic Chaconne and Fugue 
Trilogy (Novello). When will Mr. G. D. Cunningham, 


weiss 


‘in the character of’ Lucio, one of 


performance of this, on a big instrument, replete wit 
the added brass parts at the end ?—Yours, &c., 
4, Kilmorie Road, S.E.23. GODFREY SCEATs, 


THE SHORTAGE OF ALTOS 

Srr,—In the matter of altos in church choirs, I ha 
a suggestion to offer to remedy the shortage. 
good altos have moderately good baritone voices, 
many a moderately good baritone singer could sig 
alto with a little tuition. Let the choirmaster who; 
alto-less invite one or two of his baritones (who cz 
themselves basses) to have a shot at alto, and there; 
every probability that what he has been seeking outsi# 
without success has been in his own choir all the time 

My experience with choirmasters in relation to alt 
is that many of them think that because the alto p 
is a life of E’s it is likewise a life of ease! Those tha 
think thus are wrong, I can assure you. 

I have come across young men with promising 2 
voices who have hesitated to sing the part because the 
considered it rather freakish so to do. And they hav 
had my sympathy. After fourteen years of a 
singing I have found that a skin is needed equal it 
thickness to that of a rhinoceros. May I give a fey 
examples ? Not long ago I met a lady who knew m 
as a child ; when I told her I now sing alto, she said: 
‘Alto ? Well, I never! And to think you had sud 
a good treble voice!’ An acquaintance, speaking ty 
me concerning my voice, asked, quite good-humouredly, 
whether I could also blow smoke out of my ears. | 
half-ashamedly informed my host at dinner recen 
that I sing alto in the choir of a certain church, and got 
what I suppose I deserved for being so communicative 
Patting me on the back, he drawled: ‘ Aha! Falsetty 
they called it when I was your age.’—Yours, &c., 
52, Camberwell Grove, LAURENCE H. CREAsy. 

S.E.5. 


MECHANIZED MUSIC 
S1r,—The gramophone is an incentive to murde 
when : 
1. In the middle of a record one has long wished to 
hear the servant comes in and bawls, ‘ Theer ’s a body 
waiting in Consoolting Room for yer.’ 
2. A famous quartet of string players finish Boe 
cherini’s Minuet, and a ‘bright young thing’ al 
stocking and face powder says, ‘ I simply lo-oove Jazz’ 
3. In the middle of Gibbons’s Madrigal ‘What is 
our life,’ sung by the English Singers, someone says, 
‘ That ’s Church music, isn’t it, what ?’ 
4. Mr. John Goss sings Dowland’s ‘ Flow not # 
fast, ye fountains,’ to the lute accompaniment, anda 
‘ dinky ’ boy, who has struck a dozen matches to light 
cigarettes with during the song, says, ‘I once leamt 
the banjo.’ 
5. Commette finishes the Bach Fantasia in C minor 
on the Lyons Cathedral organ, the bright young thing 
says, ‘I simply adore those darling saxophones.’ 
6, A famous pianist ends the Chopin Berceus 
pianissimo to a sotto-voce remark, ‘and she hada’ 
washed the saucepan after all.’ 
And when one retires in disgust to write this true 
tale for the amusement of ‘ Discus,’ somebody bangs 
on the door and says, ‘ Where are those Fox-trot 
records “‘ Iz, Izzy, Azz, Wozz,’’ and “‘ I’m thirsty for 
kisses, hungry for love,’”’ or something that goes tum- 





tum-tum, you know ?’ 


And they still say England is not a musica! nation.— 
Yours, &c., Country Doctor. 
Cumberland. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE ORGAN: SOLO 
CLIMAX REEDS 
Str,—At the Demonstration Recital given o 


November 23 this instrument proved itself to be ‘a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever,’ but the four solo 
heavy reeds call for comment. 
these stops were clarion (4-ft.), harmonic trumpet (8-ft.), 
ophicleide (8-ft.), and bombardon (16- ft.), all on 25-in. 
wind-pressure. 


In the pre-war orgal 


As left by ‘ Father’ Willis these four 
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mendous voices filled the vast hall with a mellow 
taract of sound ; each as it came on seemed almost 
organ in itself. 
In the present instrument the four ‘ heavies’ are 
pmba (8-ft.) and contra-tromba (16-ft.), both on 15-ins., 
d tuba clarion (4-ft.) and tuba (8-ft.), both on 20-in./ 
in. pressure. The wind pressures of two stops (one 
which is the 16-ft. reed) have been reduced by 10-ins., 
olving an appreciable loss of power. The harmonic 
umpet and clarion have disappeared, or changed 
characters. Their rich and mighty brass blare 
ps missed in the Pilgrims’ Chorus of the ‘Tannhauser’ 
erture played during the recital. 
The general result appears to be that majestic 
mority has been replaced by brilliance. It seems a 
if these four climax reeds cannot be re-voiced 
sk to their former glorious tones. If this is impossible, 
en let us hope that when funds permit the following 
ops will be added to the solo organ, viz., French horn 
ft.), trompette militaire (8-ft.)—similar to the one 
hich Mr. Willis, with characteristic generosity, is 
esenting to St. Paul’s Cathedral tuba organ—and a 
pntra-tuba (16-ft.), all on 20-in./25-in. wind. 
If and when these three stops are added this organ 
ill be, speaking in the vernacular, absolutely ‘ it.’-— 
ours, &c., W. C. DuURWARD. 
2, Parkclose Mansions, Highgate, N.6. 


A QUESTION OF VOICE 
Sirn,—I wonder if any reader can explain why it is 
id that the most perfect English is spoken in Inver- 
pss? People of Spanish origin are to be found in 
hese parts. This might account for the inhabitants 
pssessing the open pure tone of the South. 
It has also been said that Inverness people are Celtic- 
nd Gaelic-speaking, and have acquired this particular 
tonation by studying English as a literature rather 
han as a language. 
I have never visited Inverness and have not heard 
s voices. Generally speaking, the Northern climate 
nds to throaty quality and hardness of voice. 
Has Inverness been in any way affected by English 
juence at any time ? The Puritan times have been 
famed for the locked-up voices in Scotland. 
There is much waste of musical material owing to 
he want of training of boys’ voices, and the existence 
boys’ choirs would mean for Scotland better pro- 
action of tone, both in song and speech. 
It would be interesting to know why this one 
articular part of the country should claim supremacy 
this matter.—Yours, &c., 
Edinburgh. ———— 
‘TOC H’ ORCHESTRA 
Sir,—Some time ago you were kind enough to insert 
h the correspondence columns of your paper a letter 
mm the director of the ‘Toc H’ Orchestra, appealing 
ir help from amateur players who would be willing 
D give their services to the orchestra in the cause of 
bial service. 
Your kindness resulted in our obtaining some very 
wable help, and, as we are now re-forming the 
chestra, it has been suggested that you might be 
ng to assist us again by giving publicity to our 
Briefly, the ‘Toc H’ Orchestra was formed under the 
spices of the Entertainments’ Committee of the 
ondon Federation of ‘ Toc H,’ the object being to attain 
high standard of production and to use the orchestra 
i various approved charitable purposes. The 
aestra has in the past done very good work, but 
are looking forward to greater efforts. 
€ are greatly in need of further assistance, in 
ticular from players of the following instruments— 
nola, double-bass, wood-wind, ‘and brass—and I 
auld be very grateful if anyone interested would 
bmmunicate with me at the address subjoined. I 
aall be only too pleased to give any further information 
‘sired —Yours, &c., GEORGE MARTIN 


4,Montem Road, S.E.23. (Acting Secretary, 
‘Toc H’ Orchestra). 





INCLINED MANUALS 

S1r,—Most of us arrive at an age when we are willing 
to work quietly and unseen. Nay, even more, we 
blush at the thought of the limelight. I am one of 
these, and hasten to assure you I should not have 
rushed into print had I not really felt the pressing need 
at the moment. For more than a year I have waited 
for an abler pen than mine to take the matter up, but 
I have waited in vain. 

Amongst the most beautiful organs erected recently 
we are told of some that they have inclined manuals. 
At the beginning of this century such a thing was 
regarded as an experiment, and I played several organs 
with inclined manuals, viz., Melbourne Town Hall (five 
manuals), St. John’s Cathedral, Newfoundland, &c. 
But at the beginning of this century Mr. Matthay 
had not become a household word, and what we knew 
about keyboard playing was hardly worth knowing. 
How many of us knew then that the keys of the 
pianofortes we played upon were actually tilted 
upwards? And if we did know it, what difference did 


it make to our stiff, muscular efforts ? 

Now, assuming the teaching of Matthay to be the 
last word in pianoforte playing, and again assuming 
that pianoforte playing takes in everything necessary 
for the manual playing of an organ, then what of the 
Imagine any of the great 

on a keyboard of this 


key tilted downwards ? 
pianists giving a recital 
description. 

I wonder if you, Sir, could obtain the opinion of a 
few really distinguished keyboard players upon this 
urgent question? To think we have at long last 
arrived at a time when an organ keyboard gives us the 
pianoforte touch (i.e., lightest when depressed) and 
then to think of this being destroyed by having the 
keys actually tilted the wrong way, is a very serious 
matter. 

Mr. E. H. Lemare was asking for pianoforte touch 
thirty years ago, and then there was an excuse for 
men not quite understanding why. To-day we know 
that however light an electric or pneumatic action 
may be, so long as it becomes stiffer in descent instead 
of lighter it is of little use for proper playing. 

I apologise for the space I have taken up, and trust 
abler pens than mine will try to solve what I regard as 
one of the greatest problems of the modern organ 
console.—Yours, &c., PauL ROcHARD. 

Newlands, Kendal. 


‘THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE’ 

Sir.—In a recent number of the Musical Times 
appeared an article by Dr. Froggatt containing certain 
statements with which all must agree ; but also contain- 
ing much which, to me at all events, seems faulty. Iam 
convinced that for once in a way Dr. Froggatt has failed 
to give his chosen topic that amount of careful thought 
which one naturally expects. First he takes as his 
point of discussion the proposition that the music of 
to-day expresses the life of to-day, having its genesis 
in the spirit of the age ; he disagrees with this. Then, 
setting out to prove that only mediocrity, not genius, 
reflects the spirit of the age, we are presented with a 
demonstration of the fact that mediocrity reflects the 
events of the age (a fact which I at once concede). 
This process of asserting that one thing, which is not 
the same as another, is therefore its equal, is accom- 
plished by boldly assuming the spirit of an age to be 
‘trivial, often bad, always material, of the earth 
earthy.” Now this may be suitable language for the 
discussion of the liquor trade, or of motoring; but 
most assuredly it leads us to strange conclusions with 
regard to music, conclusions which are not made correct 
by the introduction of Greek words confusing notions 
of the soul and art, spirit and religion. 

Making the assumption that the spirit of an age is 
always material, it is perhaps natural to find that the 
criterion of this spirit is sought in contemporary 
political events. Yet this is really a point which at 
once arouses suspicion. It is in the 16th century, 
rightly stated to be a century of upheaval, that the 
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first great group of musicians arises, following on the | discussion of other fine arts—very much the revegpprchestra.) 

steps of the Renaissance and Reformation. I think it| I believe the connection, which I hope to make ypical veh 
would be safe to say that the whole of this European | between the development of music and mathemamlgebra (wl 
upheaval had four phases: the Renaissance, with its| is not devoid of meaning. Moreover, both purgggeometry, tl 


focus in Italy ; the Reformation, focussed in Germany ; 
the Counter-Reformation, with Spain for focus; and 


Taking four of the greatest musicians of the century 


(I take the same four as Dr. Froggatt, and few musicians | 


will doubt that they are respectively the greatest of 
their times and places), we find that they follow closely 
on the period of greatest excitement in their native 
lands: Palestrina (1524-94), Italy ; di Lasso (1530-94), 
Germany; Vittoria (1540-1603), Spain; and Byrd 
(1542-1623), England. 

invited the 


that because 


Now we are to say 
major part of the output of these masters is 
religious, they therefore do not reflect the spirit 
of the age. In other words, their appearance in 


such a manner with respect to events is sheer co- 
incidence. I agree, be it noted, that they do not 
reflect events in their music. Of course not, for the 
music of an age is one of its ‘ events’; 
does the invention of printing reflect the discovery of 


| 
lastly, the Elizabethan ‘ hey-day,’ centred in England. | 


| 


| 


and how much | 


America ?—yet who denies that they reflect a spirit | 


common to both? It would be possible to point out 
instance after instance of connection between events 
and music (including even what Dr. Froggatt would 
admit as work of the highest genius), and still we 
might get no nearer to understanding how, or whether, 
music reflects the spirit of an age, beyond the fact that 
only mediocrity deliberately reflects the events of 
an age. There does, however, appear to be some 
connection between epochs of great art and passing 
events. 

Before suggesting a line of inquiry which.will, I 
believe, be instructive and at the same time interesting, 
I would refer the reader to a consideration of the one 
post-Renaissance period which was not touched upon 
by Dr. Froggatt, namely, the 17th century. Over 
this century the word ‘ Dutch’ is writ large in political 
history ; and here we find another ‘ coincidence ’"— 
Holland produces her art contemporaneously with her 
great political and seafaring outburst. Van der Velde 
paints Dutch battleships, and is now as dead as the dodo ; 
but what of the one who still lives, that Beethoven- 
with-the-paint-brush, Rembrandt ? I will not dwell on 
the point, the implication is obvious. We thus see, 
first, in the 16th century a series of upheavals, followed 
in each country affected by a live school of music, the 
whole forming the ‘Go!den Age.’ Then in the 17th 
century the Netherlands becomes the chief centre of 
political significance, producing no music of importance 
admittedly, but giving to the world an art all its own 
—and Rembrandt. The 18th century politically has 
two convulsions of prime importance—the rise of 
Prussia under Frederick, and the French Revolution— 
contemporaneously with the Bach-Handel peak on the 
one hand, and the Beethoven peak on the other. This 


| matics, the other in music. 


| different nature from that of the 16th century. 


may all be coincidence, luck, what you will; but I, for | 


one, do not think so. (By the way, Dr. Froggatt’s 
strictures on the 18th-century attitude to religion must 
have cheered the heart of every Wesleyan ! ) 

Now, to discuss such a topic as the spirit of an age 
presupposes some criteria. Judging from the article 
in the Musical Times, the criterion has been a casual 
glance at contemporary political events. To my mind 
this will scarcely be enough. Ideally I assume that 
the spirit of an age may be somewhat gauged by 
considering the totality of activities in that age, the 
nature of those activities, and any manifestations within 
them which point to a common inspiration. The 
limits of an article obviously preclude a comprehensive 
survey of all man’s activities within a given epoch— 
even were I able to undertake such a task. I therefore 
propose to point out certain parallels with another art, 
the study of which was at one time bound up with that 
of music. I refer to the ‘art’ of mathematics. I choose 
mathematics to illustrate my points for various reasons, 
but not for the reason that I wish to avoid the 
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events (political, &c.). 

Having once suggested the parallel consideratio 
music and mathematics, few readers will have { 
to call to mind that double coincidence of cont 
poraneity (save the word!): Newton (1642-17 
Leibniz (1646-1716) ; and Bach (1685-1750), Ha 
(1685-1759). Even in obvious ways the simila 
between the mental background of Newton and 
of Bach is remarkable. Both were craftsmen—mak 
devising, and using skilfully the instruments of t 
pursuits. Both were students of theology, and 
although possessed of retiring dispositions, kept 
contact with the world. More important are t 
articles of faith: the ‘ Method of Fluxions’ and 
‘ Principia’; the‘ Art of Fugue ’ and the ‘ Forty-eig 
They are the founders of a new age, the one in mat 
Music from Bach onwa 
is of an obviously different nature from that of 
“Golden Age.’ The same is true of mathemati 
mathematics from Newton onwards is obviously ¢ 



















Now it is a fact that the significant epochs of m 
are paralleled almost exactly by significant epochs 
mathematics. With the summing up of polyphony 
the 16th century we find a similar summing w 
pre-Newtonian mathematics. The outstanding 1 
are Cardan (1501-76), Italian; Stifel (1486-14 
German ; Vieta (1540-1603), French; Napier (li 
1617), Scotsman. I leave the reader to ponder « 


this! Again, the masters who bridge the gap igggaP in order 
polyphony to homophony—Viadana, Monteveggof the new vt 
Frescobaldi, A. Scarlatti—are contemporary way for the i 
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those geniuses who paved the way for Newton : Kep 
Descartes, Fermat, Huygens. Moreover, the pe 
of richest activity in music (Bach to Beethoven, If 
1827) is paralleled by the period of richest activity 
mathematics (Newton to Lagrange, 1642-1813) ; t 
being a little priority in the case of mathema 
Incidentally, this priority is maintained between 
comparable pair: Euler-Haydn ; D’Alembert-Moz 
Lagrange-Beethoven ; Laplace-Schubert. Nor ist 
all; as, at the peak of music, Romanticism set 
Wagner pre-dominant, so, at the peak of mathemati 
mathematical rigour set in, Gauss at the head. 

The very existence of this collateral activity se 
to point to a spirit from which is obtained a mo 
power. If we now make a brief analysis of 
paramount features of the old and new phases of th 
arts, it should be possible to obtain some idea of 
nature of the spirit which is reflected by them, if 
One thing must be remembered—manifestations ¢ 
spirit common to both must vary in nature accord 
to the medium. For instance, Cardan’s solution @ 
cubic equation will not be reflected, be it ever so fait 
in the ‘ Pape Marcelli’ Mass. Both Dr. Froggatté 
Mr. Gabriel Sharp make this shallow mistake; 4 
looks for Frederick’s unprincipled (?) actions refi 
in the ‘ St. Matthew ’ Passion, the other finds a Cath 
expressing revolt in an ‘ Ave Verum.’ 

The typical vehicle of polyphonic music was 4 
motet or madrigal, the units of which are the 
musical figure, and the static ‘ speech’ rhythm; 
range being confined to the possibilities of the hum 
voice. This gave place to the fugue and sonal 
being functions of the plastic musical! unit, the thee 
the rhythm now dynamic; the range being extené 
to the utmost by the use of musical instrumé 
(Vocal quartet becomes string quartet, choir beco 
naturally include the symp 








*Under the term ‘sonata,’ I 
quartet, &c. 
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hestra.) Compare this with mathematics. The 
ypical vehicles of pre-Newton mathematics were 
Igebra (which includes arithmetic) and Euclidean 
eometry, the units of which are the (rigid) fixed quan- 
‘ity, and the static geometric figure; the range being 
onfined to the possibilities of human experience. (For 
e, negative numbers had no meaning assigned 
This gave place to the calculus, the ‘ units ’ 
pf which are the function of a (plastic) variable quantity 
pnd the dynamic geometric form; the range being 
simply infinite. The trend of the changes is patent to 
he blindest eye. The spirit of the old phase is clearly | 
he finite, the passive, the quantity unit, the material, 
e static, the fixed: in short, the bond. The spirit 
pf the new phase is just as clearly the infinite, the active, 
he functional and potential unit, the ethereal, the | 
dynamic, the plastic: in short, the free. But is | 
his not the essence of the contemporary movement in 
philosophy, deserting materialism from Descartes to 
ocke, assuming idealism from Berkeley, via the 
active-ness’ of Kant, to the Absolute of Hegel ? 
As if to force themselves on the attention of musicians, 
Berkeley and Hegel, the foundation and the summit, 
vere born in 1685 and 1770 respectively ! 
Considering the reflection of the new spirit in the | 
arious activities remarked upon, it will be noticed | 
hat its appearance in music and philosophy followed | 
ts appearance in mathematics by a gap of rather) 
ore than a generation. Here again we see the 
importance of remembering that the medium in| 
which this spirit is manifested affects not only the| 
mature of the manifestation, but also the lapse of time | 
before its appearance. The repercussion of the new | 
spirit of the illimitable, the infinite, could not be 
manifested at exacily the same time in every activity. | 
Bach appears rather later than Newton because of the | 
delay due to the solution of the technical problems 
onnected with the furnishing of musical instruments 
suited to the new needs. Philosophy needed a similar | 
gap in order to absorb and reflect upon the implications | 
of the new mathematics. (The empiricists, paving the | 
way for the idealists, were themselves mathematicians ; 
{. Descartes, Leibniz.) Obviously, political reflections | 








of this spirit may be even a little later, depending on |’ 


external circumstances. The more mundane elements | 
im any given activity, the greater the inertia to be 
overcome before manifestations appear. That is why 
in the scientific search for an answer to the question, 
‘What is matter? ’—matter, the most mundane 
conception of which the mind is capable—we are | 
watching at the present day the working out of the} 
ew spirit in the answer—a whirl in the hypothetical 
ether, i.e., a function of a supra-mundane ‘ some- 
thing.’ 

We are now in a position to understand why Dr. | 
Froggatt is quite correct in his belief that the highest | 
genius is not inspired by passing events, and why it | 
is equally correct to say that both are reflections of | 
the spirit of the age. We can also understand why his | 
proofs resting upon the time-priority of the music | 
concerned are misleading. 

It is strange that the singular positions of Newton, 
Bach, and Frederick the Great have not been remarked 
upon before, especially by musicians. It is not neces- 
sary to dilate upon the craftsmanship of Frederick (his 
nilitary genius) and his theological studies (his ‘ divine’ 
metaphysics, and the immortality of the soul). I say 
strange because not only do they all equally reflect the 
spirit of the age, but it is here that an explanation 
8 to be found of that ever-debated topic, the oratorio. 
With this last comparison, my ‘ impertinence of an 
amateur ’ will close. Newton, as I have stated before 
mother words, stands at the exit of the old and the 
triumphal entry of the new. Notice this in his work. 
Even in the ‘ Principia’ the new ideas are exhibited 
by using the old geometry. Completest mastery of 
the static technique enunciating the dynamic! 
Frederick the Great fostering the new freedom (freedom 
of the press, toleration, &c.), the sovereign himself no 
longer the State, but the first servant of it—all this 





|they are to-day. 


exhibited by a man of supreme sovereign consciousness ! 
What a term is that—benevolent autocrat! Is it now 
hard to see why the ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion and ‘ The 
Messiah ’—not the event-reflecting operas of Handel— 
really do reflect the spirit of the age? The era of 
instrumental music, the music of the edge of the infinite, 
introduced by the completest mastery of the old, 
choral, technique ? The ‘St. Matthew’ Passion was, 
in fact, born in due time.—Yours, &c., 
Eric FARTHING. 








Sbarps and Flats 


Instead of applauding vulgarity and mediocrity 
would it not be a good idea to observe a one-minute 
silence, a glacial silence during which not even a 
sweetie-poke should be permitted to rustle ? We 
in this age of chivalry must, it appears, make up our 
minds to endure the unfit. We have no weapons save 
our hands, and these we use, not to throw things, but 
in order that the unfit may be made to feel how 


| splendid they are.—Hugh S. Roberton. 


Ars est celare artem. The general public is apt 
to applaud an artist for what they should hiss him ; 
that is to say, for the revelation of effort in his per- 
formance.—Compton Mackenzie. 

I don’t believe I could write two bars in Florence or 
Nuremberg, or in any other of the centres of art and 
culture. But give me the crowded bar of a public- 
house in Gravesend or the cafés of Toulon and Marseilles 
and the music just bubbles up. The Finale of my last 


| pianoforte sonata was written to the accompaniment 


of six automatic drills after the Holborn explosion.— 
Constant Lambert. 


In my view music is a drug. It is sometimes a 


|stimulant and sometimes a narcotic, but always a 


drug because it can act on the senses without the 
operation of the mind. In my view Giorgione was the 
first artist to degrade painting to the level of this 
drug, and all Venetian painting from Giorgione onwards 
. is tainted with the degradation of the intellectual 
art of painting to the level of the musical drug.— 
R. H. Wilenski. 

I have infinite faith. I do not believe people were 
half so particular about eggs a thousand years ago as 
If we have developed a taste 
in eggs there is nothing to prevent developing a 
taste in songs once we set our minds to it.—Hugh S. 
Roberton. 

One was impressed by the resemblance his [Sir 
George Henschel’s} singing bore at times to that of 
Sir Walford Davies. This resemblance was very 
striking, and many listeners must have noted it.— 
G. F., in the ‘ Evening Standard.’ 

3.0—3.30, Church Cantata (No. 125), Bach, ‘ In 

Peace and Joy shall I depart, with Doris ——, 

contralto.’—Wireless programme in Daily Paper.’ 
Well, anyway, Doris had fair warning.—Punch. 

Wednesday, 6.30 p.m. Young Men’s Guild. 
Voice Cuoir.—Indian Paper. 


MULE 








The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Mezzo-soprano wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice.—Pacr, Ambrook, Torquay, Devon 

Viola player wanted for string quartets and pianoforte 
quintets.—RoDWALD, 143a, Queen’s Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.19. 

Vocalist (contralto) wishes to meet good accompanist 
and/or other vocalists. Would like to form quartet. 
Is also a good pianist. S.E. London.—M. R., c/o 
Musical Times. 
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Violinist wishes to meet pianist to practise light| which, substantially built, well laid-out, 

orchestral music, &c. London, E.—C. A., c/o Musical | attractively situated, is celebrated for three thin 
_ Times. ear : —its beautiful public gardens, its fine collectig 
Young gentleman pianist wishes to meet another|of gtatuary, and ‘the competitions.’ Map 


sides prov 
ould other 
tries for t 
| true mer 


een for mutual practice.—F. W. B., c/o Musical) australian singers who have since achieved fanlenty of 
Ss. | c P . ; >] , am a Ni ht 
Young amateur soprano wishes to meet accompanist | abroad as well - ae a wesc | oe ; &® c 
for mutual practice——Miss FREDA JENNINGS jinto prominence through winning a Sout 1 Stregggann 
Valletta, Chaulden Lane, Boxmoor, Herts. championship, and the ambition to attain fingjng Brahm: 
Horn player seeks orchestral practice. Mornings only. | place in the choral contests has brought Victoriagihe lowest 1 
London.—Hornist, c/o Musical Times. choirs to a high level of artistic efficiency. venty-nine 


Young lady pianist (L.R.A.M.) wishes to meet vocalist} In these critical days, when ‘ personal’ musgipspectable 2 


for mutual practice of oratorios. N. London | has to face so many rivals and counter-attractiongmineas and 
district —K. M., c/o Musical Times. it is tremendously important that the old tracitioggrought fort! 
Young lady pianist, good sight-reader, wishes to meet | of the Eisteddfod should be kept alive, and tg these disp 
vocalist or instrumentalist for mutual practice. find them flourishing so bravely under the Southenjmp see sO mu 
N.E. Lancashire.—Ruzta, c/o Musical Times. |Cross is indeed an encouraging sign. The styl effective 
Lady violinist wishes to meet experienced pianist for |and venue may have changed, but the spirit angermany, th 
oe practice of sonatas.—B., 3, Brandreth Road, | principle remain the same, and I feel that tiggeoperatic s 
ye peer bet remy | Jubilee of the South Street Competitions deservgp unlikely vu 
L.R.A.M. student wishes to meet another for practice | ” "a . 


he ‘ own-cl 
nd judgme 
hodern Brit: 
Granville 

Wom 
‘Yun, 
Wom 


tg me to be known outside Australia. 
of aural tests. te ‘ F : 
Musical Times. It has been my privilege to act as ‘ Chief Musicd 
Lady, experienced accompanist, wishes to meet good | Adjudicator ’ for two years in succession, and = 
violinist and/or ‘cellist for mutual practice of classical | Xperience in a similar capacity at the Queensla 
music. S.W.1_ district—L.R.A.M., c/o Musical| Eisteddfod, at Kurri-Kurri, Grafton, and other 
Times. |in New South Wales, at Wellington and othe 


Lady vocalist wishes to meet accompanist for mutual | places in New Zealand, enables me definitely t 
practice. Weekly.—Mrs. Evetyne Dean, 


Wembley or district —M. C. M., c/o} 


















74, |e E , i > , alitativelt : 
Chevening Road, Brondesbury Park, N.W.6. al ae egy, ee ae? 
: pens cer nal hee ea Oe ee The competitions find a wide range of interes} Coleridge-’ 
work.— Jom Moon, 7, Grove End House, St. John’s| ** fortnight’s music, vocal and instrumental, § risen,’ 
Wood Road, N.W.8. followed by a similar period of elocutionay Cyril Scott 
Advertiser wishes to meet other accompanists and | dramatic, and literary contests, and a final wee Edward E 
vocalists for mutual practice, weekly. Brondesbury | 18 devoted to calisthenics, eurhythmics, ani ‘ Like 
district—Mrs. B, Brown, 75, Dyne Road, Kilburn, | dancing. Appropriately enough, the Society i. F 
N.W.6. | Jubilee coincided with a record entry of 3,28i— ° ar , 
Pianist wishes to meet amateur singer for mutual | (choirs, bands, and teams each counting as one ae 
practice. Saturdays. King’s Cross or near—G.,|of whom 1,040 were in the vocal section and 3a Amold Ba 
clo Musical Times. |in the instrumental. These included twenty-onff Herbert H 
Viola player wishes to meet stringed instrumentalists | adult choirs, seven school choirs, seven schodg John Irela 
a = tice = -— —— eo ai - | brass bands, and two orchestras. Melbourne, th 7 ’ 
ey, Sieworth, ounsiow, or ‘alin istricts.— | : . re . - H maw ¢ — c 

Ernest A. Cousins, 14, Thornbury ime, Osterley | chief city of \ ictoria, seventy miles away, supplies a ” 
Park, Middlesex. | the bulk of the visiting competitors, seconded by ' » 
Wanted for Unity Church Orchestra, Islington, capable | contingents from Bendigo, Geelong, and othe: ~_ not : 
amateur ‘cello, horn, and bassoon players.—W. F. S., | Country towns, but many travel the three hundret t competiti 
85, Aberdeen Road, N.5. | odd miles from Adelaide in the neighbouring State gbut when so! 
Lady pianist wishes to meet vocalist or violinist for | of South Australia, and Sydney, capital of New#fiere is not 
mutual practice.—A. C., 57, Cairo Road, E.17. | South Wales, sends its quota seven hundred miles ays it must 
Violinist wishes to meet capable pianist for practice of | Last year a male-voice choir from Kurri-Kurri, Bustralian c 
sonatas by Grieg, Brahms, Franck, &c., and other | mining town in New South Wales, journeyed eight#dmirable. — 
works for violin and pianoforte. W. London.—| hundred miles, spending over £500 in fares and jet obtaining 
_ Duo, c/o Musical Times. |expenses to win a {50 prize! Adelaide sends afatial opini 
a a an tes fo, meet socal or [choir and two orchestras at a cost of at least /3iit, and t 
Road. Peckham. ee iit each. And as the choir has made six fruitlesjtitors as w 
’ | journeys it cannot be accused of mere pot-hunting ons are 
ie : or mercenary aims. Ballarat itself is alwaysj#%¢ not once 
Competition Festival Record strongly represented, and the local choir, winning} protest, ob 
— last year’s chief choral contest, was this yeaffotests thre 
AN AUSTRALIAN EISTEDDFOD’S JUBILEE | defeated by two points. otes, and ii 
By RoLanpD FostER The experiment of choosing a complete work#™ving at a 
(N.S.W. State Conservatorium) instead of separate pieces proved a complettjPoming, af 

Fifty years have gone by since the South Street | success, and an audience of nearly seven thousan(jtsfactory, 
Society of Ballarat, then an important centre of | listened with great enjoyment to six performances #ative and 
the gold-mining industry, established the ‘ Literary | of Stanford’s ‘ The Revenge,’ which provided age judges’ ¢ 
and Musical Competitions ’ which have since grown | blaze of choral fireworks on the concluding night #pite the 
into the most important event of their kind in the | Sound vocal training, obvious intelligence, and ##en to sixty 
Southern hemisphere. considerable amount of interpretative insight and # Severe test 
The glory of the gold mines has departed, but| ability were exhibited by fully seventy-five pegMses, but t 
the South Street Competitions (as they are still} cent. of the vocal competitors, and there is 20 part, aft 
generally called, although officially styled the|doubt whatever that competitions, throughout jms during 
‘Grand National Eisteddfod of Australasia ’) | Australia and New Zealand, are materially assisting that I) 
have brought fame of another kind to the city, | skilful teachers in raising the general stand lover again 
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sides providing an incentive to study which 

puld otherwise be lacking. There were fifty 

tries for the soprano solo, Schumann’s ‘ He of 

j true men’ (‘Er der herrlichste von allen’), 

vnty of the mezzo-sopranos sang Brahms’s 

May Night,’ twenty-six baritones sang Schu- 

on’s ‘ A Farewell Toast,’ and seventeen tenors 

ng Brahms’s ‘ Wondrous art thou, my Queen,’ 
he lowest marks awarded in this section being 
venty-nine and the highest ninety-one, a very 
pectable average. The special prizes of twenty 
yineas and five guineas in the operatic section 
ought forth nearly a hundred contestants, many 
these displaying qualities which made one sorry 

» see So much talent going to waste for want of 

n effective outlet. Born in France, Italy, or 

ermany, they would naturally gravitate towards 

heoperatic stage. But national opera in Australia 

unlikely until Great Britain sets the example. 
he ‘own-choice ’ classes revealed excellent taste 
nd judgment, as the following selection from 
hodern British songs will show : 

Granville Bantock.— Feast of Lanterns,’ ‘A 
Woman’s Last Word,’ ‘ Lament of Isis,’ 
‘“Yung-Yang,’ ‘Tomb of an Unknown 
Woman,’ &c. 

Roger Quilter.—‘ Cuckoo Song,’ ‘ Dream Valley,’ 
‘Go, lovely rose.’ 

Coleridge-Taylor.—* The Guest,’ ‘ Thou 
risen,’ ‘O what comes over the sea.’ 

Cyril Scott.—Prelude, Lullaby, ‘ Love’s Quarrel.’ 

Edward Elgar.— Sword Song,’ ‘ Pipes of Pan,’ 
‘Like to a Damask Rose.’ 

Maurice Besly.—‘ The Donkey,’ ‘ Sanctuary,’ 
‘Music, when soft voices die,’ ‘ Epitaph.’ 

Arnold Bax.—Lullaby. 

Herbert Howells.—Gavotte. 

John Ireland.— Spring Sorrow,’ ‘ Sea Fever.’ 

Vaughan Williams.—‘ Orpheus,’ ‘ Silent Noon.’ 

Frank Bridge.—‘ What shall I your true love 
tell,’ ‘ Love went a-riding.’ 

Iam not in favour of the ‘ own choice’ system 

t competitions, and have helped to minimise it, 

but when songs of this class are brought forward 

here is not much reason for cavilling. In other 
ays it must be said that the spirit displayed by 
ustralian competitors—not only at Ballarat—is 
imirable. They enter as much for the purpose 

i obtaining advice, helpful criticism, and an im- 

partial opinion, as with the object of winning a 

prize, and this applies to old and seasoned com- 

etitors as well as to the neophytes. The judges’ 
cisions are taken in the most sporting spirit, 
nd not once during the two years have I heard 
protest, objection, or complaint. In the choral 
mtests three judges sit together and compare 
botes, and in no case had we any difficulty in 

ving at a unanimous decision. Attendances, 
homing, afternoon, and night, were highly 
ktisfactory, and the audience invariably appre- 
ative and discriminating. In fact, sometimes 
he Judges’ decisions were popularly anticipated, 

‘spite the large number of competitors. To 

fn to sixty-five oratorio solos in succession was 

severe test of endurance for audience as well as 
udges, but they seemed to enjoy it. And for my 
nh part, after hearing more than fifteen hundred 

“ms during the fortnight, so excellent was the 

tk that I would willingly have gone through it 

lover again. 


art 





FESTIVAL TOPICS 
Mr. Harvey Grace regrets that indisposition 
prevents him from writing the second of the series 
of articles under the above title. He hopes to 


be able to deal next month with several of the 
topics raised by correspondents. 


The spring season of musical competition 
Festivals promises to be more crowded this year 
than ever before. Hitherto we have endeavoured 
in this ‘ Record’ to chronicle the activities of the 
competition world by giving a rapid summary of 
the chief events from month to month. But the 
movement has now grown beyond the scope of 
such treatment, and an adequate summary would 
occupy more space than we can afford. We have 
decided, therefore, to give attention in future only 
to competition features of special interest, and to 
leave the main body of events unrecorded. We 
also propose to abandon our usual lists of future 
competitions. Nearly all the principal Festivals 
are now affiliated to the Federation of Musical 
Competition Festivals, and the Year Book of the 
Federation gives far more complete lists of Festival 
dates and arrangements than we can possibly 
compress into our columns. Those readers who 
wish to obtain any information with regard to 
coming Festivals are therefore recommended to 
obtain the Year Book for 1930 (by post, Is. 3d.) 
from the Secretary of the Federation, 22, Surrey 
Street, London, W.C. 


A NATIONAL FESTIVAL 

From time to time various competition Festivals 
have claimed, either overtly or merely by the impli- 
cation of their size and success, to represent a kind of 
championship meeting for the whole kingdom. Success 
at Festivals A, B, and C had only a local or probationary 
value, whereas a success at Festival X was universal 
and final. But there has never been a _ universal 
agreement as to which Festival was X, and the currents 
of conflicting opinion have tended now and then to 
produce rivalries that should not exist in the competi- 
tion world. A new Festival that is to be held by the 
Federation itself should set aside such feeling once for 
all, as far as mixed-voice choirs are concerned. It is 
called the ‘ National Musical Competition Festival,’ 
and will be held at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 
on July 5. There is only one class, and it is open 
only to choirs who took first place in the chief mixed- 
voice class of an affiliated Festival during the years 
1926-29. The tests are Parry’s ‘ There is an old belief,’ 
Wilbye’s ‘ Sweet honey-sucking bees,’ an own-choice 
piece, and a sight-test. The sole award is the Diploma 
of the Federation for the choir that is placed first. 








ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The Easter term being but a fortnight old, there is 
little to record in the way of actual doings, but the 
long fixture list of concerts and recitals shows that the 
rest of the term will find the students as busily em- 
ployed as ever, with five orchestral concerts, four each 
of chamber music and informal concerts, five recitals, 
and two opera performances; the last will comprise 
“ Rigoletto ’ and Puccini's rarely heard one-Act opera 
‘Suor Angelica.’ In addition, there will be at least 
two Patrons’ Fund Rehearsals, for composers and 
executive artists. 

The opening day of the term was signalised by one of 
those happy addresses to the students, by the Director, 
which have always inaugurated the term ever since 
the days of Sir George Grove. On this occasion Sir 
Hugh Allen contrived to wrap up some very shrewd 
advice in an innocent-looking bundle of personal 
reminiscences, so skilfully wrapped up, indeed, that 
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many of his hearers only realised the significance 
of his remarks when they passed on some choice 
quotations to their friends and then discovered how 
delightfully yet unobtrusively they had _ received 
instruction. 

The Bristol Scholarship has been awarded, jointly, 
to James Phillips and Margaret Harris; the other 
awards of the New Year are as follows: Council 
Exhibitions — Lillian Harris (pianoforte), Megan 
Williams (organ), Edris Seale (organ), Kathleen Willson 
(singing), Phyllis Godden (singing), Rae Phillips 
(pianoforte), Juanita Triggs (pianoforte accompani- 
ment), Pamela Norris (pianoforte), Kathleen Collins 
(pianoforte), Jean Howard (violin), Eileen Cashman 
(pianoforte); Extra Awards—Peggy Rees (violin), 
Violet Brough (viola). Edmund Grove Exhibition— 
Margaret Rees (singing), Madge Dugarde (violin), 
Phyllis Geeson ('cello). London Musical Society’s 
Prize—Marjorie Westbury; Extra Awards—George 
Hancock, D. Morgan Jones. Cobbett Prizes for 
performances of Chamber Works: (a) Chamber 
concerts, Brahms Horn Trio—Millicent Silver, Barbara 
Pulvermacher, Frederick Walding; Frank Bridge 
Fantasy Quartet—Violet Kenyon, Albert Curran, 
Violet Brough, Phyllis Geeson; Alec Templeton Trio 
—James Hobman, Haydn Lyons, Alec Templeton ; 
(b) Informal Concerts, Beethoven Quartet, Op. 59 
(second movement)—Alan Bartlett, Ralph Sanders, 
Christine A. Wright, Barbara A. Wright; Mozart 
Quartet (hautboy and strings)—Alan Ward, Wi'liam 
Hulson, Violet Brough,* William Evans; Ravel Trio 
(first movement)—Philip Alderson, William Hulson,* 
William Evans.* Raymond ffennell Prizes for 
Teachers’ Training Course (Class A)—Kathleen N. F. 
Brown, Ruth E. Pascoe, Eva Williams, M. Loveday 
Murray, Jocelyn Morgan-Smith, Frances J. French,t 
Mary E. P. Pelloe,t Madeline G. Mayof ; (Class B)— 
Ellen M. G. Connell, Constance A. Wright, Joan Cattell, 
Margaret Rayson, Nancy M. Simpson, Fredericka 
Vv. E. Hartnell, Maureen D. H. Moore,+ Audrey 
H. Tooth,t Winifreda L. Dinn. Manns Memorial 
Prize—Divided between Barbara Pulvermacher and 
Valerie Tunbridge. Dove Prize—Fredericka V. E. 
Hartnell. Edwin F. James Prize—Frederick Walding. 
George Carter Scholarship—Renewed for one year 
to John Somers-Cocks, Katharine Florence Boult 
Scholarship for conductors—James Muir Mathieson 
(for one year). 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The Lent term is now in full swing, indeed on 
February 20 the term will be half over. On Monday, 
February 3, there will be a students’ organ recital at 
Duke’s Hall, and on Thursday, the 20th, one of the 
interesting chamber concerts is announced. 

The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship is open for 
competition in any branch of music. Male candidates 
between fourteen and twenty-one years of age. Last 
day of entry is April 14. Details and particulars may 
now be obtained from the Secretary, Royal Academy 
of Music, York Gate, N.W.1. F 

TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The honour of a knighthood recently accorded to 
Prof. Granville Bantock is a source of much gratification 
to the College. Sir Granville began his musical career 
as a student of the College. He has been an examiner 
for many years in connection with the diploma 
examinations, and this year will visit South Africa to 
conduct the College examinations there. 

The following scholarships have been awarded : 
J. Jacobs, R. Keysell, and M. Bradley (violin); W.E. A. 
Callender, A. E. Alter, and D. B. W. Hutchings 
(singing) ; I. E. M. Ellson (pianoforte). 

The new term began on January 13, and on Wednes- 
day, the 15th, the Principal, Mr. E. Stanley Roper, 
gave a most interesting and instructive address to 
the students. 


= Prize-winners in another work. t Prize-winners last term. 











The following lectures open to the public, with 
fee, have been arranged for Wednesdays at 3 o’g 
during the current term : 

February 5.— The Training in Appreciation—My 

Poetry, and Painting,’ Mrs. Henry. 

February 12.—‘ Russian Music,’ Mr. 

Van Dyk. 

February 19.— Development of the Critical Fac 

of Music’ (second lecture), Hubert Foss. 
February 26.—' Pianoforte Technique ’ (first lect, 
Henry Geehl. 

March 5.—‘ Clavier Music of Mozart,’ Hubert } 
(illustrated by Fred J. Gostelow). 

March 12.—‘ Pianoforte Technique ’ (second lecty 
Henry Geel 

The annual distribution of prizes and diplon 
together with the orchestral and choral concert, ts 
place at Queen’s Hall on March 29. 

Rehearsals have now begun for the operatic y 
formance of ‘ Tom Jones.’ ] 

The Chamber Music Club, recently instituted, 
meeting with good response, indicating that a long 
want is now being met. 

High commendation is well deserved by the Col 
scholar Gilbert Thorne, aged sixteen years, who, wh 
still at the City of London School, has just passed | 
parts of the F.R.C.O. examination. R 


and \ 

















Music in Public Schools 


BanBuRY (Bloxham School).—At the All Sai 
Day concert the programme included Grieg’s ‘ 
erkennung,’ part-songs, folk-song arrangements 
Balfour Gardiner, Edward German, and P. 
Tomblings, and songs by Schubert, Parry, and Cha 
Wood. On December 16 a stage performance 
‘Trial by Jury’ was given, all the characters bk 
played by boys. A small orchestra accompanied, 
Mr. P. B. Tomblings conducted. 

BARNARD CASTLE.—At the Christmas concert 
December 14 the choir (augmented) gave Brahm 
‘Song of Destiny ’ and Elgar’s ‘ Banner of St. Geog 
with orchestra, conducted by Mr. Norman Frost. 
orchestra played Quilter’s ‘ Children’s Overture,’ 
also accompanied Madame Dora Arnell in two of Elg 
* Sea-Pictures.’ 

Be.rast (Campbell College).—Ten numbers 1 
Part 1 of ‘ The Messiah ’ opened the Christmas cone 
the audience participating in ‘ And the glory of 
Lord ’ (conducted by Mr. J. Vine) and ‘ He shall # 
His flock.” The Overture was played in a mili 
band arrangement. The remainder of the cont 
contained solos for flute, clarinet, pianoforte, and vid 
Beethoven's ‘ Coriolan ’ Overture (arranged for mili 
band), and a selection of Christmas carols. Mr. A.E 
Dickinson conducted, with the exception noted ab 
One of the B.B.C. Symphony concerts was relays 
three lecture-concerts being given in preparation for 

BLUNDELL’s.—At the spring concert (1929) 
considerable part of the programme was devoted 
shanties with descants, sung by the choir with the 
of the school as chorus. The orchestra played 
fifth ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto of Bach, and 
programme also included four of Walford Da 
Nursery Rhymes. At the Christmas concert, No 
to 11 of the Mass in B minor were given, follo 
by Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas Cat 
Mr. J. W. E. Hall conducted. The Music Club 
held several meetings, among the subjects discu! 
and illustrated being ‘The Russian School,’ ‘ f 
Songs connected with the Sea,’ ‘ The Viennese Scho 
and ‘ The Development of Opera.’ 

BrapDFIELD.—The greater part of the Mass in Bm 
was given under Mr. D. G. A. Fox on Easter Sunt 
The chief event of the summer term was an orches! 
concert, the programme of which included the C mi 
Symphony, the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture, and ! 
waltzes from ‘ Der Rosenkavalier.’ A classical } 
gramme was also given by an amateur string qual 
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No. 1425 NOVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK Price (4d.) 
(SECOND SERIES) 





TO B. W. FAGAN 


A-MAYING, A-PLAYING 


FOUR-PART SONG 
WORDS BY THOMAS NASHE (1567--1601) 


MUSIC BY 


ALEC ROWLEY 






Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Sore Acents For tHe U.S.A. 
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mong the items of an Armistice Day concert were 
igar’s ‘ Carillon ’ (recited by a boy in the school with 
rchestral accompaniment), Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Let 
snow praise famous men,’ and a number of hymns 
ang by the audience. At the December concert most 
(Parts 1 and 2 of ‘ The Messiah ’ were sung. 

BRUTON (King’s School).—At the Christmas concert 
the orchestra played the ‘ Magic Flute’ and ‘ Oberon’ 
Wertures, and a selection from German’s ‘ Merrie 
England.” Other items were Frank Bridge’s Three 
iniatures for pianoforte trio, and a group of sea 
shanties. Mr. N. W. Newell conducted. The Musical 
Societv gave a recital in Bruton Parish Church on 
December 12, consisting of organ solos by Bach, 
Franck, and Karg-Elert (Mr. N. W. Newell), Corelli’s 
Violin Sonata in A, Byrd’s ‘O Magnum Mysterium,’ 
Brahms’s ‘ How lovely are Thy dwellings fair,’ and 
Holst’s ‘ Lullay my Liking.’ The Musical Society has 
held three private meetings, among the items given 
ing some arrangements of Bach for horn and piano- 
forte, Purcell’s ‘ Golden ’ Sonata, and most of Brahms’s 
Viola Sonata in F minor (Miss Windsor). 
CANFORD.—On November 21 a song recital was given 
wy Mr. Stuart Robertson. The House Competitions 
vere judged by Dr. J. W. Ivimey (Marlborough). 
‘arol services were held on the last Sunday of the term. 
CHELTENHAM (Dean Close).—A community Carol 
etvice was held in Chapel, at which the choir sang 
The Masque of the Magi,’ by J. E. Flecker and Heller 
Nicholls. The Choral Society gave the Christmas 
Music from ‘ The Messiah’ in the traditional style of 
the Foundling Hospital, the choruses being accompanied 
the organ, the solos on the harpsichord. Mr. Heller 
Nicholls conducted. At the breaking-up concert 
acient carols were sung by the Music Club in a stage 
vetting. Haydn’s ‘Toy’ Symphony was played by 
the school string orchestra, and parts were added for 
toys unknown to the composer. Thirty boys took 
part, and a boy conducted. 

CHESTERFIELD.—At the Prize distribution in July 
ast the choir sang Dyson’s ‘ Praise’ and an anthem, 
Except the Lord build the house,’ by G. H. Sadler. 
The Musical Society also gave an open-air performance 
{ Bridge’s ‘ Flag of England,’ with full orchestra 
onducted by Mr. G. H. Sadler. The annual concert 
onsisted of a concert-version of ‘ Maritana.’ 
DENSTONE COLLEGE.—During the term a series of 
ortnightly organ recitals took place. Among the 
works played were Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
the orchestral part being played on the organ) and 
Shumann’s Concerto in A minor. Music took a 
jrominent place in the Jubilee Shakespearean play, 
when the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ was produced. The 
incidental music included pieces by Giles Farnaby, 
und the song ‘ Tell me where is fancy bred’ was sung 
ty boys to Arne’s setting. During the entr’actes the 
tulk of Mendelssohn's ‘ Italian’ Symphony, Rossini’s 
Tancredi’ Overture, Elgar’s Imperial March, and 
Ichaikovsky’s Valse from the ‘Sleeping Beauty ’ 
tallet were played by the orchestra, which included 
ys from the school. Carols were sung in the Chapel 
at the end of the term. 

Doon House (Preparatory).—The programme of 
the school concert included Haydn's ‘ Toy ’ Symphony, 
lo and unison songs by Besly, Ireland, Martin Shaw, 
Sebastian Scott, Warlock, and others; pianoforte 
wlos, recitations, and ‘ light selections ’ with orchestral 
«“companiment. 

_Eton.—The programme of the Music Competitions 
ills the better part of twelve pages, and it can only be 
teorded that the judges in the Instrumental Competi- 
tons were Dr. W. G. Alcock and Mr. T. F. Dunhill, 
Dr. L. Huggins (Stowe) judging the vocal quartets 
aid solos. Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur’ was given at the 
Musical Society’s concert, together with several winning 
tems from the competitions. Members of Harrow 
School (four violinists, four pianists, and a Glee Party) 
fave a concert in October, among the instrumental 
tems being a Concerto by Leo for four violins 








"7 pianoforte and Somervell’s Variations for two 





pianofortes. Songs by three Old Etonians—Quilter, 
Parry, and Warlock—were alsosung. In November an 
informal concert was given by members of the school ; 
in December, selections from the Mass in B minor were 
given by the Windsor and Eton Choral Society ; and 
Dr. Ley has given two organ recitals. 

FrETTES.—Six Sunday concerts have been given 
during the term: (1) a pianoforte recital by Prof. 
D. F. Tovey; (2) Pianoforte Trios (Beethoven and 
Schubert) by Mr. Jupp, Mr. J. Blazer, and Mr. H. M. 
Havergal; (3) a lecture-song-recital by Miss Mona 
Benson and Mr. Hubert Foss ; (4) an orchestral concert 
by the school orchestra and members of the music 
staff (‘ Rosamunde’ Overture, the first movement of 
the C minor Symphony, and the Haydn-Brahms 
Variations); (5) Vocal Quartets with pianoforte 
(Brahms and Stanford) by the Edinburgh Singers ; 
(6) Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea Symphony,’ by the 
school choir and the Reid Symphony Orchestra. Miss 
Helen Henschel gave a recital of songs to her own 
accompaniment on December 4. 

HuRSTPIERPOINT (St. John’s College).—The choir 
gave a recital of Church choral music in St. Martin’s 
Church, Brighton, on July 21, 1929. The service was 
sung to plainsong with faux-bourdon by John Holmes 
(c. 1600). Evensong was followed by Widor’s Mass 
in C sharp minor for two choirs (one in four parts, the 
other a unison choir of baritones, as at St. Sulpice, 
Paris), with accompaniment for organ, clarinets, brass, 
and timpani. The music was under the direction of 
Mr. H. A. Hawkins. 

MALVERN.—Mr. Hubert Foss was the judge in the 
House Music Competitions. The part-songs included 
works by Morley, Ford, and Charles Wood, and players 
of every orchestral instrument except the bassoon, 
horn, and viola took part in the concerted instrumental 
items by Lulli, Bach, and Handel. The School concert 
consisted of the greater part of ‘ Elijah’; and Parry’s 
‘Pied Piper’ was given at the Christmas concert a 
few days later—both under Mr. J. A. Davison. 

OunpDLE.—Cantatas of Bach formed the programme 
for the annua! large-scale performance on December 15. 
‘Sleepers, wake!’ and ‘ Bide with us’ were followed 
by the Sonatina from ‘ God’s time is the best’; ‘ Sound 
your knell ’ (Miss Margaret Balfour), and * A Stronghold 
sure’ completing the scheme. The chorus numbered 
two hundred and fifty, the orchestra seventy (the 
majority of them boys in the school), and the remainder 
of the school formed a unison chorus which took part 
in the choruses and chorales. Mr. C. M. Spurling 
conducted. 

St. Paut’s.—Three miscellaneous programmes have 
been given, consisting of works for organ (Mendelssohn’s 
sixth Sonata), pianoforte trio (Frank Bridge’s third 
set of Miniatures), pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello solos, 
and vocal items. At the musical Society’s concert the 
principal items were Grieg’s ‘ Landerkennung’ and 
Parry’s ‘ Pied Piper,’ conducted by Mr. H. E. Wilson. 

St. Prran’s.—The Choral Society gave a concert in 
November, the programme including part-songs by 
Carse, Elgar, German, and Byng Johnson, with piano- 
forte solos and other items, under the direction of 
Commander A. G. Tippet. 

SuTTON VALENCE.—Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore ’ 
and two of his ‘ Songs of the Fleet ’ were the principal 
items of the December concert. Moffat’s ‘ Admiral’s 
Galliard ’ and Rachmaninov’s Melody in E were played 
by ‘school’ soloists. The Maidstone Amateur Or- 
chestral Society co-operated by accompanying the 
choral works and a movement from the Bach Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor (Miss I. W. Parish), and also 
played the Boccherini Minuet in A. Mr. L. Russell 
conducted. 

WELLINGTON.—Recitals have been given by Madame 
Adila Fachiri (violin), Miss Dorothea Vincent (piano- 
forte), Signor Antoni Sala (’cello), and the Entente 
String Quartet (Quartets by Debussy and Purcell), 
joined by Mr. W. K. Stanton as pianist in the Schumann 
Pianoforte Quintet. Dr. J. W. Ivimey (Marlborough) 
judged the Glee and Unison Singing Competition, and 
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Mr. Stanton conducted the Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra in the third Symphony of Brahms, the 
Overtures to ‘Egmont’ and ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Octet for strings, and the 
Introduction to the third Act of ‘ Lohengrin.’ 

WESTMINSTER.—On October 16 the International 
String Quartet played works by Mozart and Goossens, 
and, with Mr. C. Thornton Lofthouse as pianist, 
portions of the Franck and Schumann Pianoforte 
Quintets. Among the items given at an informal 
concert on October 28 were movements from Mozart’s 
Serenade for strings, Loillet’s Sonata in G for two 
flutes and pianoforte, and Mozart’s Trio in E flat for 
clarinet, viola, and pianoforte. Parts 3, 4, and 6 of 
the ‘ Christmas Oratorio’ were given on November 29, 
the whole school taking part in seven numbers; the 
obbligati for violin and trumpet were played by boys. 
Mr. C. Thornton Lofthouse conducted. 

F. H. S. 








INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS: 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT CHESTER 
(DECEMBER 30 To JANUARY 3) 

This was probably the largest gathering of musicians 
ever attracted to a provincial centre, and not one 
of the members of the Conference could have 
been disappointed. It is possible here to report only 
speeches, lectures, and discussions, which inevitably 
were a mixed bag; but it should be mentioned in 
passing that these are perhaps the least important 
part of the proceedings. What matters most is the 
contacts between old and new colleagues and friends, 
and a certain germ of confidence which gets about at 
any successful conference. We met one man who 
came depressed, and departed eager to get on with 
his job, and we suspect that there were many such. 

Sir Hugh Allen is the perfect president, and he lived 
up to his reputation. The reception by the President 
and Lady Allen was the only fixture for the opening 
day. The proceedings of the next day (December 31) 
were begun by the presidential address. This was 
a characteristically well-balanced survey of the present 
complicated position of music and musicians. The 
Society, said Sir Hugh, had made fourteen hundred 
new members during 1929, and its sphere of influence 
had extended in all directions just at a time when it 
was most needed. The easy-going profession of music 
to which people of his day devoted themselves had 
vanished. Where there had been ten musicians there 
were now a hundred. Technical proficiency had 
become a commonplace. There were conflicts between 
mechanical magic and personal experience and practice. 
From the gramophone’s power to put good music within 
the reach of all, much that was of value had accrued, 
but its power to fill homes with the sordid noises of 
music purposely devised to administer to a poor taste 
was pernicious. The gramophone companies did, 
however, sincerely try to provide good material for 
the needs of music teaching, and the profession should 
acknowledge the fact. Broadcasting, the gramophone, 
and the pianola were making serious inroads into the 
practical music-making of the country. 

On the subject of the Music Copyright Bill, Sir Hugh 
said: ‘ There is only one opinion as to the position of 
musicians in regard to the Music Copyright Bill. Our 
Society has already taken a lead in the matter, and 
has stated its attitude most clearly. We are all pledged 
to support the composers in this struggle, and to put 
all the weight we possess on their side. The Society 
hopes to give evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, and everything possible 
will be done to make it clear, effective, and, we hope, 
successful.’ 

Prof. Buck opened the debate on the presidential 
address. He emphasised that the status of a profession 
did not depend upon the claims put forward by its 
members, but by doing their work as a thing worth 
doing irrespective of considerations of personal gain. 
Mr. W. K. Stanton (Wellington College) urged that 





musicians should discourage the notion that youn 
people could get the best out of life by pressing buttons 
Mr. Theodore Holland followed with a statement 
the Music Copyright Bill, which was a masterpiece ¢ 
clearness. They must fight, he said, for the right ¢ 
the composer to deal with his own work on his ow 
terms, and to restore to him freedom of contract. | 
should be recorded that at every mention of this Bil] 
the solid opposition of the Conference to its proposal 
was beyond doubt. 

At the Annual Dinner (January 1) the guest 
included a deputation representative of the City 
Chester, of which the Mayor and ex-Mayor were men- 
bers, Viscount Gladstone, the Archbishop of Wales, 
the Dean of Chester, and others. We think we ar 
representing the general view, and we certainly 
represent a personal one, when we say that the 
outstanding speech of the evening was that of the 
President-elect, Dr. J. B. McEwen. To succeed Sir 
Hugh Allen is no easy task, but nobody could have 
listened to Dr. McEwen without realising that the 
President-elect could be relied upon for leadership 
which will be characterised by solid conviction and 
outstanding courage. A suggestion that the B.BC 
should employ a German conductor for its orchestra 
he characterised as ‘the very ecstasy of ignorant 
foolishness.’ If British musicians were to be driven 
out of business, he might like to become an M.P. He 
would be a very effective one ! 

In thus starring the speech of Dr. McEwen it is not 
implied that the speeches of the other guests mentioned 
were not excellent. Viscount Gladstone amazed us 
by talking about his first visit to Chester ‘ about 
seventy-five years ago,’ the Dean of Chester, who had 
already made many friends, made many more, and 
the mere presence of the Archbishop of Wales, a 
venerable gentleman and an old colleague of the 
President, was a benediction. 

Of the incidental discussions, that opened by Mr. 
Christopher Stone, deputising for Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, on Mechanical Music, probably caused most 
stir. The attempts of the gramophone companies to 
provide the best were hampered (said Mr. Stone) by 
the apathy of musicians. The long-playing record for 
the production of big works was merely awaiting the 
demand of musicians. Mechanical music did not 
threaten the composition, the performance, or the 
teaching of music. ‘ Talkies’ were a great menace 
and a great opportunity; were musicians going to 
influence them in the right direction ? 

Mr. R. J. Forbes (Royal Manchester College) had 
the meeting with him when he pleaded for personal 
performance, but it was certainly against him when, 
in an unfortunate aside, he described competition 
festivals as ‘ pernicious institutions.’ Nor was _ his 
remark any better received when he added that ‘ some 
professors of the mysterious new subject called musical 
appreciation appear to foster the notion that technical 
proficiency is not only unnecessary but even to be 
looked upon with suspicion.’ 

Brief reference only is possible to other lectures and 
discussions, all of which were well attended. Mr. 
Herbert Wiseman talked on ‘Some Problems of 
Class Teaching,’ and was as practical as he always is. 
Dr. Bairstow talked in a challenging manner on ‘ The 
Work of a Provincial Organis:’ English music, he 
said, depended on the provincial organist for its 
well-being more than on any other class of musician. 
He was the general practitioner whose influence in all 
local musical activities was paramount, and _ there 
were many such men who were the salt of the earth. 

Popular also was Mr. Bernard Johnson’s characteristic 
chat on the organist’s job, on the following day. Simul- 
taneously Mr. George Dodds lectured elsewhere on 
‘Some Problems in the Teaching of Solo Singing.’ 
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His description of his own experience and work made 
it clear that in vocal therapy there is a most im- 
portant and lucrative field awaiting the attention of 
teachers of singing. A point emerged during the 
discussion which seemed to be agreed one way on this 
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occasion and the opposite way another day. It had | ; ‘ ORFEO’ 
reference to the desirability of continuance or dis-| Monteverdi’s ‘ Orfeo’ should have attracted special 


continuance of singing during the ‘ voice-breaking ’ | attention at this moment when interest in Italian art 
stage. One would have liked to hear the subject | has been sharpened by the exhibition at Burlington 
thrashed out. | House. One would have thought that a good many 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s address on ‘ Children’s Con- | people would have been interested to see how, just at 
certs’ produced no surprises and a rather futile | the moment when the great line of painters had come 
discussion. The Conference wound up with a magnifi- | to an end, the genius of the Italian people found an 
cent lecture by Prof. Shera on ‘ Music in a Liberal | outlet in a sphere of music where they achieved the 
Education.’ For this there assembled much the| same kind of domination over the whole of Europe as 
largest audience ever seen at a closing lecture, and | that which they had previously enjoyed in the art of 
fortunate indeed were those who remained to hear a/| painting. But ‘Orfeo’ is something more than a 
scholarly discourse which would have been a compli-| museum piece. It is a living work of art, capable of 
ment to any audience. Brief quotations would give a| moving an audience by its dramatic power and the 
distorted view. Suffice it then to record that though | beauty of its music. This is less surprising when we 
the slogan of the Conference was ‘ Music To-day and | remember that we are far more deeply moved by the 
To-morrow,’ Prof. Shera sought in ‘ yesterday’ the| paintings of Masaccio or Botticelli than by those of 
foundations of ‘ to-day and to-morrow.’ He turned} Luini or Guido Reni, although the two painters last 
us back from our speculations into the future in order | named knew infinitely more about chiaroscuro and all 
to trace the fluctuations throughout history in the| the other technical means whereby the appearance of 
conceptions of the right place (if any) of music in the | objects may be faithfully represented upon canvas. 
education of a gentleman. Monteverdi certainly could not sustain a movement 

There were business meetings, music-makings, social | beyond a dozen bars or so, and he had no conception 
arrangements, entertainments, and frivolities which | of the possibilities of even so simple a form as the aria 
must pass unrecorded. Some of them—the frivolities, | with its contrasted subjects, much less of any symphonic 
we mean—were never meant to find their way into| treatment of his themes. Yet with his limited tech- 
nique he achieves a degree of passionate expressiveness 











print. H. S. Gorpon. 
which must make the modern composer with all his 

armoury of orchestration and harmonic devices green 

. aun with envy. And with this passion there goes that 

THE LONDON OPERA FESTIVAL power of detachment which enables him to present his 

By DyNELEY HussEY scenes with that objective aloofness from merely 


personal emotion which gives to the paintings of the 
great Italian artists their unsurpassed grandeur and 
nobility. 

The performance of ‘ Orfeo’ was quite good enough 
to bring out its greatness. The score had been skilfully 
arranged for modern instruments by Mr. Westrup, 
who conducted, and most of the singers did remarkably 
knows well enough that a repertory of this nature well in a style utterly foreign to that in which they had 
cannot be staged for a brief season without an expendi- been trained. Mr. Dennis Noble was inclined to tear 
ture which would make ‘ popular’ prices economic, the passion of Orpheus to tatters in the ordinary grand 
it must be regretfully recorded that on the whole the | opera manner, and the pastoral charm of the duets 
performances did not give value for money. While, by members of the chorus was too often destroyed by 
however, the season cannot be said to have done much | faults of intonation. But Miss Denne Parker, who 
to further the cause of opera in England, it has at also rose superbly to the tragic heights of Purcell’s 
least shown that there does exist a nucleus of enthu- | Dido, gave an excellent performance as the Messenger. 
siastic young musicians and artists who could do| Mr. Norman Allin’s Charon must also be mentioned. 
excellent work under the auspices of a permanent and| The production by Mr. Stuart was adequate, but 
wealthy organization. The wisdom of Sir Thomas| rather lacking in imagination. For example, nothing 
Beecham’s determination to wait until he is assured | would have been easier, as the scene was arranged, 
of adequate funds to enable him to carry on the work | than to make Eurydice vanish when Orpheus turned to 
of the Imperial League of Opera over a period of embrace her. To allow the actress to walk off the 
several years, whatever initial difficulties may have to | stage was to throw away a fine dramatic point. 
be overcome, is once more vindicated by this event. ‘CUPID AND DEATH’ 

Moreover, if they have proved nothing else, the Scala Shirley’s Masque of ‘ Cupid and Death ’ was, on the 
performances have shown that it is impossible to | other hand, of little more than historical interest. The 
create a company capable of singing adequately a| libretto has an amusing Gilbertian situation, and there 
number of works in very diverse styles, most of them! was a good comic scene between Despair (Mr. Peter 
strange to modern singers, without long preparation | Creswell) and the Chamberlain (Mr. Sumner Austin), 
and training. | who also had a first-rate song. But the movement of 

If this seems a grudging recognition of the hard | this amateur charade was too slow for the patience of 
work which had obviousiy been put into the production |a modern audience, and it needed both cutting and 
of these operas, let it be said at once that, in spite of | speeding-up. The music, by Matthew Locke and 
all shortcomings, the season was of great value to all} Christopher Gibbons, contains some good dance-tunes, 
musicians, amateur or otherwise, who take an interest | and to these Miss Penelope Spencer arranged ingenious 
in the development of opera. At least we were given movements. Mr. Humphrey Jennings’s costumes 
the opportunity of hearing a number of works which | showed what a good effect can be obtained with the 
are unlikely to be performed again for a very long| minimum of expense. 
time, and their conjunction in an historic sequence was | ‘DIDO AND NEAS’ 
hot the least important feature of the season, even if| Perhaps because he felt that the slowness of the 
this procedure was one of the elements fatal to its; Masque had damped the enthusiasm of the audience, 
commercial success. It is not irrelevant to add that; Mr. Dennis Arundell took ‘Dido and Aineas’ at a 
I did not see most of the operas on the nights of their | brisk pace, to which the singers did not always respond. 
first performance, for I understand that all of them| But one must sympathise with a conductor rather 
went far better on the subsequent evenings. This/ than blame him when, faced with such a situation, he 
was inevitable, since it was impossible for various prac- | prefers to attempt a lively performance even at the 
tical and financial reasons to hold the number of full | sacrifice of the breadth, which in more favourable 
tehearsals in the theatre which are essential to smooth | circumstances his judgment would prefer. The out- 
performance on the night. standing performance was that of Miss Denne Parker, 


Mr. Robert Stuart’s season of opera at the New 
Scala Theatre has unhappily added one more to the tale 
of disasters that have overtaken every private venture 
of the kind in England. That failure was, perhaps, | 
inevitable, since the works chosen for performance 
were not of a kind to draw large audiences willing to 
pay high prices for their seats; and although one 
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whose Dido, though not vocally of the finest calibre, 
was histrionically superb. Miss Gladys Parr gave an 
excellent performance of the Sorceress. Altogether 
the performance vindicated all the claims that have 
been made for Purcell’s opera. It is a little master- 
piece, and attains as near to perfection as anything 
in the whole range of opera. 
‘JULIUS CAHSAR’ 

In the second week the unusual opportunity was 
afforded of hearing in conjunction typical examples of 
the two distinct forms of 18th-century Italian opera. 
* Julius Cesar’ is a fine specimen of the opera seria, 
and ‘ La Finta Giardiniera ’ is more truly representative 
of the buffo type than the Viennese masterpieces of 
Mozart’s later years. To make this contrast effective, 
and to re-create for modern audiences the operatic 
style of two centuries ago, demanded an altogether 
exceptional effort of imagination on the part of the 
producers and the mastery of a vocal technique very 
different from that to which modern singers are 
accustomed. 

Handel’s opera made the greater demand, because 
the conventions of opera seria were far more rigid than 
those of opera buffa, in which the characters were 
human enough whatever the absurdity of their actions, 
and because tragedy is always more difficult to present 
than comedy. Mr. Norman Marshall, who produced 
* Julius Cesar,’ and Mr. Stuart, who made the transla- 
tion, evidently felt the difficulty keenly, but instead 
of trying to overcome it, they took the easy course of 
allowing the performers to indulge in burlesque. 
Nothing could be more fatal to our appreciation of the 
true qualities of Handel’s opera, for its artificial 
conventions, which were sufficiently vulnerable in the 
composer’s day and succumbed to the shafts of John 
Gay's wit, are bound to appear ludicrous unless they 
are handled with supreme tact. Only so can we see 
past the conventions and perceive the very fine 
dramatic instinct which lies behind them. If we are 
to accept the set and formal airs as summing up in 
music the emotions of the dramatic action presented 
in the recitative, the acting must be in the true heroic 
vein—stylised, if you like, but entirely sincere. It is 
no use approaching Handelian opera as something 
‘amusing’ to do. Either it should be done whole- 
heartedly in the grand manner, or not at all. 

After all, it should not be so very difficult for us to 
accept the Handelian conventions, which are indeed 
inherent in all opera from Monteverdi's day until our 
own. Although later composers have abolished 
the distinction between recitative and aria, the chief 
‘absurdity,’ as it is ignorantly styled, of opera is the 
holding-up of the action while the music expatiates 
upon the emotional situation. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to ‘ guy ’ the operatic conventions, whether 
they are those of Handel, Verdi, or Wagner, and it is 
a game which can become very tiresome: let ‘ The 
Pirates of Penzance’ and ‘ The Perfect Fool’ be my 
witnesses. But while these fooleries are legitimate 
enough, and serve their entertaining purpose, I was 
surprised to find the young enthusiasts for the cause 
of opera engaged in fouling their own nest, and I 
consider that these performances of ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
although they did not wholly obscure the merits of 
the work for those who knew what to look for, really 
did a grave disservice to that cause. It will not 
be easy to attract an audience to any revival of an 
opera by Handel so long as the disrepute of this one is 
remembered. 

It may be that the burlesquing was the outcome of a 
counsel of despair. Although Mr. Stuart had gathered 
the requisites of a good orchestra, including a very able 
performer on the harpsichord (Mr. Boris Ord) to play 
the important accompaniments, a musicianly editor, and 
a clever, if not wholly successful, designer of costumes 
(mostly good) and scenery (poor), he was unable to 
find the prime requisite of all—the singers capable of 
doing justice to Handel’s music. Mr. Arthur Fear 
must be honourably excepted from this charge. He 





is not a great Handelian singer for the simple reason 
that the style is not to be acquired in a few days with 
no previous experience of this kind of opera. But at 
least he gave us something of the heroic manner, both 
in singing and in gesture, that was otherwise 
conspicuously absent. 

‘LA FINTA GIARDINIERA’ 

Mozart’s opera had the advantage of a more 
experienced producer in Mr. Nugent Monck, of the 
Maddermarket Theatre at Norwich, but, like Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Monck kept his singers too much at the 
back of the stage. This is a severe handicap in opera, 
because not only is it far more difficult for the singers 
to make their words audible, but it also puts them 
unnecessarily out of touch with the conductor and the 
orchestra, thereby making the attainment of a good 
ensemble doubly difficult. In every other way ‘La 
Finta Giardiniera ’ was given a much better perform. 
ance than any of the operas already mentioned. 
Most of the singing was competent, and that of Miss 


Doris Lemon (Serpetta), Mr. Edward Leer (the 
Podesta), and Mr. William Michael (Nardo) was 
excellent. The most admirable thing was the vivacity 


of the recitatives, which proved that English singers 
can get the words off their tongues as lightly as Italians 
if they set their minds to it. Mr. Leslie Heward, who 
conducted, and played the accompaniments to the 
recitatives on a harpsichord, deserves the greatest 
credit for a thoroughly vivid performance. 

The programme note to ‘ La Finta Giardiniera ’ was 
a little misleading in that it suggested that, apart 
from a necessary reduction in length, we were to hear 
the opera as it was composed by Mozart in his twentieth 
year. This was not the fact, because the whole of 
the original score no longer exists. The opera was 
revised for adaptation to a German text in 1779, five 
years after the original production, and this version 
was performed at Frankfurt two years before Mozart's 
death. It is certain that Mozart touched up the score 
on one, if not both, of these occasions. We know, for 
example, that the first air of the Podesta in the Italian 
version is lost, and the. amusing air, in which the 
different qualities of the various instruments in the 
orchestra are depicted, was substituted for use with 
the German text. This fact is of more than academic 
interest, since it accounts for the disconcerting inequality 
of the music. Ina young man’s work we might expect 
flashes of inspiration illuminating here and there the 
commonplaces of his time. But in ‘ La Finta Giar- 
diniera’’ there are one or two complete scenes which 
stand out not only by reason of their divergence from 
the style of the rest but by their complete mastery 
and originality. 

Of these the second Finale is the most astonishing. 
The scene is the conventional one in which all the 
characters meet in the dark and mistake each other's 
identity. It is of the same character, though far less 
dramatic, as the last Finale of ‘ Figaro’ and _ the 
sextet in ‘Don Giovanni,’ to which, musically, it bears 
some resemblance. But the really astounding thing 
about it is not its obvious relationship to Mozart's 
most mature style of writing, but the romantic atmo- 
sphere, which has no parallel in anything else written 
by Mozart or by any other composer of his time. In 
fact, I know of nothing comparable with it earlier than 
the Wolf’s Glen scene in ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ Already in 
the air of Count Belfiore, Mozart had made a rather 
surprising though not very effective attempt to depict 
a thunderstorm, but it is a far cry from that to this 
masterly picture of a gloomy forest, and after the 
normal manner of what has gone before, the scene 
comes upon us with the same sort of shock which we 
experience when we turn from contemplation of the 
linear beauty of Botticelli’s ‘ Venus’ to the romantic 
glow of Giorgione’s ‘ Tempest.’ 

The first Finale is also a very accomplished piece 
of work, in which we may perceive one of the 
characteristic devices of Mozart’s mature practice. 
This is his way of giving the same phrase first to one 
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haracter and then to another, but by changing the 


reason 
$ with fhitch at which it is sung—not merely as a matter of 
3ut atfkonvenience to the different voices—and by slight 
. both fhariations of its melodic contour, managing to repre- 


nt in his music the characters of the various persons 
m the stage and to light up their several reactions 
» the dramatic situation. Most of the airs are more 
nventional, cast in the established moulds which 
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f th ere ready to the composer’s hand. The airs of 
My PBamiro, for example, in which an attempt is made to 
t the FAPFESS @ sincere passion, are in reality quite empty. 
pera Weare a long way yet from the very individual ardour 
ngers if Cherubino. Serpetta, on the other hand, has the 
them #™ of Zerlina clearly in her, and it is not a long step 
1 the ¢2™ Nardo to Masetto. But these characters are in 
good mth little more than buffo types, whereas Cherubino 
‘La aad Donna Elvira, to whom the pathetic Almira bears 
orm. a resemblance only in situation and not in musical 
med. iefinition, are very acutely described personalities. 
Miss ‘DER FREISCHUTZ’ 
= In the final week the production of Gluck’s ‘ Alcestis ’ 
icity "5 wisely abandoned, and the efforts of the company 
gers were concentrated upon ‘ Der Freischiitz, of which 
rans pre performances were given under Sir Thomas 
wis Beecham. Here we entered into an entirely different 
the vorld, and one with which the modern operatic singer 
test IE familiar. Although Mozart is fortunately not 
atirely neglected, and it was, therefore, not so difficult 
__ fo do well in ‘La Finta Giardiniera’ as in ‘ Julius 
Was Beesar,’ ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ standing at the head of the 
part Fomantic tradition which has persisted down to our 
lear Bown day, was easier to cast. To this advantage was 
seth added that of adequate rehearsal under a conductor 
- of great experience and prestige, and the result was 
* Bexcellent. 
five Among the singers, Miss Thea Philips stood out 
100 Beonspicuously. Although her name is unfamiliar, she 
re * Bnust have had considerable experience, for the difficult 
= part of Agathe cannot be sung as well as she sang it by 
‘Of Binovice. Miss Philips’s voice is flexible, and the tone 
lal Bias that steadiness and purity which is only achieved 
7 by proper foundation. She was therefore able to do 
: h justice both to the big dramatic air in the second Act 
= ad to the quieter one at the beginning of Act 3, where 
ni€ Boer smooth Jegato was of great service. Miss Nora 
ity stuhn gave a sprightly performance of the part of 
ne Ennchen, but her voice is inclined to be unsteady and 
Ae Phere are some ugly notes in it. Mr. Tudor Davies 
h ang with rather too much stolidity to convince us 
a that Max had sufficient imagination to lend himself to 
“, gue horrid doings in the Wolf’s Glen, where Mr. Arthur 
TY Bf Fear (Caspar) and Mr. Sumner Austin (Samiel) per- 
formed their deeds of darkness with admirable gusto. 
8. BThe orchestral playing was excellent, though, as always 
he happens in a theatre where there is no pit, the instru- 
'S Bments made the words of the singers difficult to hear, 
SS_B especially in the stalls. The chorus also did good work. 
he Bit may possibly be objected that some of Sir Thomas 
fS BBeecham’s tempi were rather fast, but they had the 
8 merit of making the performance thoroughly lively 
'S Band enjoyable. 
> In producing the opera, Mr. Humphrey Proctor- 
R § Gregg was faced with a very difficult problem. The 
1 Gsupernatural element is at once so dreadful and so 
2 @oaive that it is not easy to avoid arousing ill-timed 
0 @iaughter. The only thing to do is to enter into the 
. spirit of the Wolf's Glen scene with the whole-hearted 
t Belief of a child, and avoid anything in the nature of 
S @mere pantomime buffoonery. Mr. Proctor-Gregg was 
€ fonly half-hearted, and the impressiveness of the scene 
© J ¥as spoilt by some of the details. After all, Weber's 
* Bmusic, like Handel’s in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ is perfectly 
‘ serious, and everything which may prevent the audience 
* @ ‘tom taking it seriously should be avoided. In other 


tespects the production was excellent. It also served 
* @ © vindicate Sir Thomas Beecham’s belief that there is 
* § am audience for opera (provided it is well done) in 
London, since the theatre, to which it is notoriously 


performances of ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ If only these 
audiences would show the same faith in Sir Thomas 
to the tune of ten shillings a year ! 








London Concerts 


THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
The annual concert of Christmas music given by 
the Oriana Madrigal Society is always a welcome event, 
for, while not disdaining the beautiful popular melodies 
associated with the season, the Society also revives 
appropriate choral works by the old masters and pro- 
duces new ones by contemporary composers, which 
we should otherwise be unlikely to hear. Indeed, one 
suspects that the activities of the Society have stimu- 
lated serious composers to write festive music, which 
would otherwise be a neglected branch of the art. At 
its concert at AZolian Hall on December 17 the Society 
sang, among other things, a group of carols by Maurice 
Jacobson, Bax’s Motet, ‘Mater ora Filium,’ and 
Sweelinck’s ‘ Hodie Christus natus est.’ Jacobson’s 
carols are full of melody, and the treatment of the 
material is skilful and distinguished. Bax’s Motet is, 
of course, a far more ambitious work, and the mastery 
of choral writing displayed in it is very remarkable. 
Yet in spite of its many very beautiful passages, one 
feels that the Motet is not homogeneous in style, nor, 
perhaps, always spontaneous. Too much learning of 
various kinds gives the impression that it is over- 
written. But this criticism of an undoubtedly fine 
work can only be justified by the standard of Sweelinck’s 
Motet, where the mastery of choral writing is linked 
with a complete freedom of movement, and produces 
a result to which the adjective ‘ perfect’ may truly 
be applied. The singing of the choir under Mr. Charles 
Kennedy Scott was admirable throughout the evening. 
A contingent from the English Folk-Dance Society 
provided a pleasant interlude in the middle of the 
concert. D. H. 


HAROLD BROOKE CHOIR 

Arthur Bliss’s Pastoral ‘ Lie strewn the white flocks,’ 
introduced by the Harold Brooke Choir earlier in the 
year and repeated at its West-End concert at 
Eolian Hall on December 19, is the outstanding choral 
work of the year (to which must be added at the last 
moment Constant Lambert’s ‘ Rio Grande,’ which 
also employs a chorus, though to a far less important 
extent). Mr. Harold Brooke did well to repeat it, for 
in conception, execution, and form it is unlike any 
other English choral work. It has caught something 
of the atmosphere of the classical Greek of Theocritus, 
and that same spirit as it reappears in the poems of 
Robert Nichols; it is direct, burning, sharp-edged, 
yet easy and sensuous. The choir just failed to get 
the ease and frank sensuousness in one or two of the 
more lyricalnumbers. They appeared to let themselves 
go with more pleasure in ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ another 
pastoral in the same concert, because Handel is in the 
English choralist’s blood and requires no effort to 
comprehend as does the new, unromantic paganism 
of Bliss. There was a small and efficient orchestra— 
Bliss obtains his pure classical colour from the use of 
flute and timpani, without the more luscious wind— 
and the soloists were Miss Isabel I’Anson, who promises, 
when her phrasing is more flexible, to be a really good 
mezzo-soprano, Mr. Henry Wendon, and Mr. Stuart 
Robertson, who contributed a group of Parry’s songs. 

y. He. 
THE BACH CHOIR 

It was an odd but pleasant change to go to the Albert 
Hall on a Sunday afternoon (December 22) and find 
there the Bach Choir singing Bach’s ‘ Christmas 
Oratorio’ under Dr. Adrian Boult. The work was 
cut to bring it under two hours, and to make it a 
continuous narrative by the elimination of most of 











' B difficult to attract the public, was well filled at all the 


the arias. The best of the chorales (No. 33) and the 
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big chorus, ‘Hail, King of Angels,’ were also sacrificed. THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
“Come and thank Him’ was sung in a rather subdued| Constant Lambert’s ‘The Rio Grande’ was per 
manner so that the middle of the oratorio sounded | formed at the end of the Hallé Orchestra’s concert a 
subfusc. But Dr. Boult has not the big battalions of | Queen’s Hall on January 10. Much has been writte; 
the Royal Choral Society, and the ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’ | and talked about the jazziness of this piece. Here js 
is after all a series of cantatas, not a large-scale|a different view: ‘The Rio Grande’ owes next to 
oratorio fit for the Albert Hall, so that his decision to | nothing to jazz ; its style, idiom, texture, and what-ng 
present it on smaller and quieter lines was probably | are not founded on jazz; its rhythmic play is related ty 
quite right. Mr. Hubert Eisdell, who is generally | that of de Falla, Stravinsky, and other high-spirite: 
regarded as a light lyric tenor, showed unexpected | Europeans, and not to that of jazz; the little borroy. 
grasp of the problems of delivering Bach’s recitative, ings it makes, in a self-conscious way, from popula 
and judged its tempo well. Mr. Topliss Green’s clear} qance music belong to the era which preceded jazz: 
delivery and deliberate rhythm made such solos as| these occupy a small and unessential place in the score. 
were retained a gain to the performance, which is the | The characteristics of jazz are (1) a rhythmic drone 
exact reverse of the contribution of the women soloists, setting up monotony as an objective; (2) blocks ¢ 








who had no idea how to sing Bach. F. H. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

Mr. Basil Cameron greatly distinguished himself 
with the more massive and more abstruse works in the 
programme on January 16. A firmly moulded per- 
formance of Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ was much to his 
credit. The ballet music from Holst’s ‘ Perfect Fool’ 
seemed to play itself. 

Let those who know the work well tell us what 
shortcomings, if any, there were in the performance 
of Sibelius’s fourth Symphony (A minor). Enough 
for us that Mr. Cameron had evidently given the work 
all his care and devotion. Londoners were not hearing 
this music for the first time; but the later Sibelius is 
so elusive that one of the symphonies, reappearing 
after an absence of a year or two, has all the air of a 
new work. The A minor Symphony is a composition 
remarkable for its utter lack of parade. The listener 
feels himself like a hidden onlooker in some remote 
landscape across which a rare and beautiful beast 
stalks in all innocence of the representative of noxious 
human-kind, at a whiff from whom it would be off in 
a scurry and a flash. Sibelius’s music is the remote 
landscape and the shy beast. The natural, un- 
sophisticated beauty and grace of its bearing seemed 
extraordinarily attractive on this rare occasion. How 
we should enjoy Sibelius as regular fare, and whether 


it would not seem rather thin, there is no knowing. | 


Anyhow, the questions do not arise. The foundations 
and principal supports of symphonic concerts are 
established for all time. There is no reason to believe 
in the possibility of the superseding 
Beethoven, Brahms. What a later generation has 
beautifully done is to create a subtle music (Debussy, 
Delius, Sibelius, Vaughan Williams) whose very reason 
for existence lies in the effect of juxtaposition ; their 
wilful waverings and delicate involutions depending 
on contrast with the fixed lines of the strong immortals 
—comets among the stars. 

It is becoming the fashion in London musical criticism 
to be above all things well informed of the preparations 
and background of a concert, and soon the critic’s place 
will be formally recognised as not in the stalls at all, 
but in the artists’ room. Already it is understood that 
rival prime donne issue invitations to the press before 
setting upon each other with nails and penknives. The 
Musical Times was, no doubt by an over-sight, not 
advised of the reported conflict (which was not, in any 
case, a physical one) between Mr. Cameron and Mr. 
Schnabel. If full publicity is desired for these little 
disagreements, the arrangements should really be 
improved. As it was, it seemed in the Mozart Concerto 
that the conductor was a little too agitated and the 
pianist a shade too cool and detached. It was taken 
as not quite the performance that had been hoped for ; 
and that was that. Now if the dispute (if dispute there 
really was) had been adequately broadcast, what a 
dramatic interest would have been added to the 
execution of Mozart’s serene pages, and how keen and 
knowing the Philharmonic audience would have been, 
instead of just cordial and a shade disappointed. 

Glinka’s Overture, at the beginning of the concert, 
showed Mr. Cameron again as less happy with light, 
rapid music than with substantial stuff. Cc 


of Mozart, | 


music that are stationary in key; (3) a set of formulz 
| for modulation in connecting passages; (4) a kind of 
| passacaglia treatment by various solo instruments 
|over a harmonic ground-bass; and (5) an affected 
lack of purport in the solo elaboration. It is not that 
|every jazz piece bears every one of these signs, but 
| they are the code, and in no one of its requirement; 
| does ‘ The Rio Grande’ adhere to it. True, we finda 
| hiccup here and a cross-rhythm there, but they no 
|more make the music into a jazz product than the 
| insertion of a few ‘ gees’ and ‘ somes’ and ‘ whales 
| would transform this into Broadway prose. What oi 
| the ‘ spirit of jazz’? Itis of earth, and cannot inhabit 
|a being of the air; and it is no use inquiring whether 
}a farmyard has hatched out an eagle, either in the 
| flesh or in the spirit orin the letter. ‘ The Rio Grande’ 
| is just young man’s music—an up-to-date young man 
|on the spree and no more beholden (as he believes) to 
| this and that model than bright young people usually 
think they are. It is, of course, a hotch-potch of 
| good and bad, right and wrong, effective and ineffective, 
all thrown together in a riot of lively downrightness 
| that makes it, quite comprehensibly, the hit of the 
season. The minority report also says that the choral 
writing is far below the level of the rest. When the 
composer takes up a vocal strand his muscle seems to 
go limp and all the spring goes out of his ideas. Yet 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s lines are good for many a dancing 
rhythm. The choir’s work should have been all 
consonants and sharp sayings ; it has too many vowels 
and too much vocalism. Also, in extenuation, it asks 
for the choir to be at least as big as the orchestra. 
Dr. Harold Darke’s small band of polite singers from 
St. Michael’s were not on a footing in this cabaret; 
‘nor sing they forlorn madrigals’ aptly pleaded their 
case. Here detraction ends. ‘The Rio Grande’ 
deserves all the applause it has got and will get. It 
suggests a new fashion in music for choral societies, 
and a new fashion is badly needed. We may look 
forward to further examples of the same kind from 
Mr. Lambert and other composers of the breed, and 
at the same time give a piece of advice. Let the coming 
works go out into the choral world unhampered by 
orchestral parts that put professionals on their mettle 
and by pianoforte fantasias that ask for a paid soloist. 
It will seldom happen that a Hamilton Harty is on the 
spot ready to give up his baton and have a romp at 
the pianoforte. 

The sober part of the programme began with Berlioz’s 
‘ King Lear’ Overture—a giant amusing himself with 
the orchestra and too impatient to play a steady game; 
but that criticism, say the Berliozians, falls wide of the 
mark; the things that Berlioz does so mightily well 
could never happen in your ‘steady game’ music. 
The ‘ Eroica’ brushed the matter aside. Sir Hamilton 
Harty and the orchestra gave a polished performance. 
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It was an essay in fine control of rhythm, but super- 
refined in its pianissimos. Does not the speech of the 
‘Eroica’ demand a certain irreducible minimum of 
tone to support its character ? The beginnings of the 
second and third movements showed what a noisy 


place Queen’s Hall is when all is quiet. Moiseiwitsch 
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NEW ENGLISH MUSIC SOCIETY 


In 1926 Dr. Vaughan Williams wrote for an American | 


commission a ‘ Christmas Carol’ Suite, which was not 
heard in England till Mr. Bernard played it with his 
London Chamber Orchestra at the New English Music 
Society’s third concert at Park Lane Hotel, on Decem- 
ber 17. This is not a vocal work like the famous | 
Fantasia, but ballet music. Carols and folk-dance tunes 
are contrapuntally threaded together in a manner 
similar to that employed in the Fantasia, and with a 
similar emotional effect. In distilling out the essence 
of folk-music, Vaughan Williams always seems also 
to be fully expressing himself. It may be doubted, 





however, whether foreigners who have not our warm- | 
hearted associations in these tunes would find the work | 
intelligible. To us it is doubly delightful in that it | 
speaks to us both of our English Christmas and of our | 
Vaughan Williams. 

At the same concert another piece of dance music | 
was introduced—Poulenc’s ‘ Aubade,’ described as a 
‘Concerto Chorégraphique ’ for pianoforte and eighteen | 
solo instruments without violins. The work is in- 
teresting for its construction, and very nearly stands | 
as a coherent entity without reference to the ballet | 
of Diana and her nymphs which it was designed to | 
illustrate. To the pianoforte, played on this occasion | 
by the composer, is given the main substance of the | 
music; the other instruments underline or comment 
on, or even distract attention from, what it is saying. | 
The whole instrumentation is designed to be as| 
percussive in effect as possible (hence the absence of 
violins), but the general impression, though lively, is 
not too prickly, and one movement is frankly senti- 
mental in an old-fashioned way. The weakly satirical | 
element and the silliness of some other modern French 
ballets has disappeared, and the result is serious, | 
bright, and pleasing. FH. OC 


B.B.C. CHAMBER CONCERT : 
WORKS BY BELA BARTOK 

Attractive and varied fare was provided at the| 
B.B.C. chamber concert of January 6, devoted to| 
music by Bartok, the interpreters being Madame Maria 
Basilides, M. Szigeti, and the composer. 

A new Violin Rhapsody and the second Violin | 
Sonata—very seldom heard—were among the principal | 
items. The Rhapsody proved simple and spirited. 
The Sonata, in MM. Barték and Szigeti’s playing, 
struck me as less romantic in character, and less terse 


than in the interpretation which M. Bart6k and Miss | 


Jelly d’Aranyi had given when this work was first 
tevealed—but no less admirably played. 

M. Szigeti scored another success in his excellent 
arrangements for violin and pianoforte of a number 
of the ‘ Children’s Pieces’ (Bart6k at his simplest, but 
not at his least delightful). 

To Madame Basilides the warmest praise should go 
for her admirable singing of the new ‘ Village Scenes ’ 
—a series of folk-songs with ingenious and telling 
pianoforte accompaniments—and of other folk-tunes 
similarly arranged. She has a thorough comprehension 
of the style required, and a technique incomparably 
adapted to the purpose. 

M. Barték himself was in fine shape, and his playing of 
his ‘ Elegy,’ ‘ Burlesques,’ and ‘ Nine Little Pianoforte 
Pieces ’ was thoroughly enjoyable. M.-D. C. 








The Bach Cantata Club has issued its prospectus for 
1930. For the first meeting, at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, on February 18, the music consists of three 
cantatas: No. 144 (‘ Take what thine is’), No. 170 
(‘Vergniigte Ruh’), and No. 133 (‘In Thee do I 
Tejoice ’). 
Mr. Léon Goossens, and the singers will be Miss Elsie 
Suddaby and Mr. Betty Bannerman. 


The oboe obbligati will be played by| 
| ballet ‘ Las Meninas.’ 


| MANCHESTER.—Delius’s ‘ Paris 


Music in the Provinces 


BIRMINGHAM.—Mr. G. D. Cunningham conducted 
the City of Birmingham Choir on January 15 in a 
programme that included Franck’s 150th Psalm 
(accompanied on the organ by Mr. Cyril Christopher), 
Wesley’s ‘In exitu Israel,’ Bach’s ‘ Blessing, Glory, 
and Wisdom,’ and Bantock’s six-part ‘ Golden Journey 
to Samarkand.’ A series of Wednesday recitals at 





;the Society of Artists’ Gallery, organized by Mr. 


Appleby Matthews, opened on January 8 with a pro- 
gramme of madrigal singing by the Naffard Singers. 
Madame Lilian Green’s Ladies’ Choir sang a con- 
cert version of Bach’s ‘ Peasant Cantata ’ on January 14 
as part of a miscellaneous programme that included 
Ireland’s Fantasy Trio, played by the Tookey Trio. 
Mr. V. Hely-Hutchinson’s ‘ Carol Symphony ’ and 
an Overture by Mr. J. Barnell were played by the City 
Orchestra under Dr. Boult on December 15. The 
Wagner programme under Mr. Joseph Williams on 
December 29 included the Overture to ‘ Die Feen.’ 
Brahms’s second Symphony was conducted by Mr. 
Cunningham on January 5.——Becethoven’s Septet was 
played at a Queen’s College mid-day concert. 

BrRADFORD.—At the Subscription concert on January 
3 the Hallé Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton Harty, 
played Respighi’s ‘ Three Botticelli Pictures,’ and, with 
M. Szigeti, Brahms’s Violin Concerto. -The pro- 
gramme of the Philharmonic Sunday concert on 
January 12 included de Falla’s ‘ Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain’ and Franck’s ‘ Les Djinns,’ both played by 
Mr. Edgar Knight. Mr. Keith Douglas conducted. 
The Yorkshire String Quartet played a Quartet 
by Mr. Douglas at a B.M.S. concert on January 13. 

BunGay.—Bach’s ‘ Peasant Cantata’ was part of a 
miscellaneous programme given by the Choral Society 
under Mr. A. Whitaker. The bass solos were sung by 
Mr. Frederick Woodhouse 

GLoucESTER.—On January 9, under Mr. Herbert 
Sumsion, the Choral Society performed three works by 
Vaughan Williams: ‘Five English Folk-Songs’ 
(unaccompanied), the ‘ Fantasia on Christmas Carols,’ 
and the ‘ Five Mystical Songs.’ The soloist was Mr. 
Dennis Noble. 

HvuppERsSFIELD.— The Catterall Quartet’s programme 
| at the meeting of the Music Club on January 8 consisted 
| of Quartets by Brahms, Mozart, and Armstrong Gibbs 
| (Op. 16, No. 3). 

Kinec’s Lynn.—The Musical Society, under its new 
}conductor, Mr. F. J. Bone, organist of Sandringham, 
| gave Parts 1 and 2 of ‘ The Creation’ with a chorus 
and orchestra of over a hundred. The soloists were 
Miss Maryan Elmar, Mr. Frederick Booth, and Mr. 
Frank Phillips. 

LreEeps.—Christmas music included the ‘ Christmas 
| Oratorio’ by the new Choral Society, under Mr. H. 
| Bardgett, and ‘ The Messiah’ by the Choral Union, 
|under Sir Thomas Beecham. Mr. J. F. C. Park’s 
- XXV.’ String Orchestra played Boyce’s fourth 
| Symphony and Holst’s ‘ St. Paul’s ’ Suite at one of the 
University mid-day recitals. 

| Liverpoot.—The Philharmonic concert on January 
| 14 was conducted by Herr Oskar Fried, the programme 
| being devoted entirely to Wagner. Dr. * 
| Wallace’s Bach Choir gave the ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’ 
on December 18. 

| Matpstone.—The programme given under Mr. H. 
| Foster Clark at the December concert of the Maidstone 
Orchestral Society included Haydn’s Symphony 
|No. 2, in D, the Overtures to ‘Iphigenia in Aulis’ 


land ‘Idomeneo,’ and the Pavane from Fauré’s 























’ was the chief work, 


A conference of the English Verse-speaking Asso- | besides the ‘ Eroica,’ played at the Hallé concert under 


ciation will be held at Caxton Hall on the afternoon | Sir Hamilton Harty on January 9. 


At the following 


of February 8. Particulars may be obtained from | concert the symphony was Mozart’s thirty-third, in 
the Secretary, H. Fairfax Jones, 22, Surrey Street,| B flat; M. Szigeti played the Brahms Concerto, and 


London, W.C.2. 


|the programme included Holst’s ‘St. Paul's’ Suite. 
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——Elgar’s Pianoforte Quintet was played on January 
13 by the Alfred Barker Quartet and Miss Lucy Pierce. 
The provincial tour of the Covent Garden Opera 
Company ended at Manchester on December 15 with 
a performance of ‘Madame Butterfly.’ Christmas 
was observed with ‘ The Messiah’ at a Hallé concert 
under Sir Hamilton Harty and at a Brand Lane concert 
under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

Mucu HapHAm.—tThe Musical Society’s nineteenth 
concert drew a large audience to hear a well-performed 
programme that included Bach’s C minor Concerto for 
violin, oboe, and strings, the ‘ Hebrides’ Overture, 
“The Song of Destiny,’ and ‘ The Revenge.’ There 
was a chorus of forty (trained by Mr. C. W. Morris 
and an orchestra of twenty. Mr. Mark Pasteur con- 
ducted. This is a good example of what may be done 
in a village where a few skilled amateurs are available 
to organize and direct. 

NEWARK.—Parts | and 2 of ‘ The Story of Hiawatha’ 
were recently given by the Newark-on-Trent Choral 
and Orchestral Society, under the conductorship of 
Dr. William A. Hall, organist of the Parish Church. 
The soloists were Miss Olive Sturgess, Mr. Barrington 
Hooper, and Mr. William Barrand. 

NEWCASTLE.—The Newcastle and Gateshead Choral 
Union gave its first performance of ‘ The Kingdom’ 
on December 18. Mr. George Dodds conducted, and 
the solo parts were sung by Miss Megan Thomas, Miss 
Margaret Corbold, Mr. Charles Hedges, and Mr. William 
Hendry.——Dvorak’s fourth Symphony was played 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra under Mr. Edgar L. 
Bainton on December 15. 

READING.—At the Town Hall on December 11 the 
Berkshire Symphony Orchestra played a ‘ Réverie’ 
by its conductor, Dr. E. O. Daughtry. The pro- 
gramme included Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony and 
Bach's Suite in B minor. 

SouTHAMPTON.—The Philharmonic Society opened 
its season in December with a performance of ‘ The 
Damnation of Faust,’ under the direction of Mr. Ronald 
Dussek. The principals were Miss Dorothy Milnes, 
Mr. Harold Lankester, and Mr. Joseph Farrington. 

UTTOXETER.—The Choral Society gave a performance 
of ‘ Dido and AEneas ’ under Mr. Allan B. Sly on Decem- 
ber 13. The soloists included Miss Dorothy d’Orsay, 
Miss Mary Pollock, and Mr. Owen Bryngwyn. 

YARMOUTH.—The Great Yarmouth Musical Society 
gave Smart’s ‘ The Bride of Dunkerron’ under Dr. 
Haydn Hare on December 19. 








— 








Music in Scotland 


ABOYNE.—Aboyne Choral Society produced a new 
musical pastoral play, ‘The Tale of the Shepherd,’ 
composed by the conductor of the Society, Mr. Ian 
Whyte. 

Ayr.—Ayr Amateur Orchestral Society gave its 
first concert of the season, Mr. James W. Senior 
conducting. The programme included a movement 
from Beethoven’s second Symphony, Weber’s ‘ Oberon ’ 
Overture, Massenet’s ‘ Scénes Pittoresques,’ and some 
lighter works. Mr. Norman Allin sang. 

DuNDEE.—Mr. W. Fred Hartley gave a pianoforte 
recital, assisted by Miss Phyllis Graves (soprano). 
Half of the programme was devoted to Mr. Hartley’s 
own compositions, instrumental and vocal. j 

EpDINBURGH.—Of four Paterson orchestral concerts 
(Scottish Orchestra), two were directed by Mr. van 
Raalte and two by Mr. Vladimir Golschmann. The 
programmes included: symphonies, J. B. McEwen’s 
‘Solway,’ Mozart's ‘ Jupiter,’ the César Franck, and 
Brahms's No. 1 in C minor, and No. 2 in D major; 
overtures, Beethoven's ‘ Leonora No. 3’ and ‘ Egmont,’ 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Fingal’s Cave,’ Berlioz’s ‘ Carnaval Ro- 
main,’ and Wagner’s ‘ Mastersingers’: miscellaneous, 
Bach’s third ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto, Malipiero’s 
‘Oriente Imaginario,’ Dukas’s ‘ Apprenti Sorcier,’ 
Respighi’s ‘Fountains of Rome,’ and Rimsky- 


| 





Korsakov’s ‘ Le Vol du Bourdon.’ Interesting features 
were two new works by young Edinburgh composers, 
both conducted by the composers themselves, Mr, 
Guy Warrack’s ‘ Variations for Orchestra’ and Mr. 
Gavin Gordon’s Ballet Suite ‘ Les Noces Imaginaires.’ 
At one of the concerts Miss Jelly d’Aranyi played the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto. At the fourth Reid 
Symphony Orchestra Concert, Prof. Tovey directed 
performances of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Symphonie Pathé- 
tique,’ Haydn’s Symphony in G, No. 88, and Weber's 
‘Ruler of the Spirits’ Overture, and Miss Marie 
Thomson sang arias by Bach, Gluck, and Verdi.— 
The Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral Society (conductor, 
Mr. Ralph T. Langdon) gave its first concert. The 
programme comprised Beethoven’s first Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Fingal’s Cave’ Overture, Cherubini’s 
‘Medea’ Overture, the Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite, and 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, in B flat (soloist, 
Miss Jean Scott). The Reid Orchestra gave a Beet- 
hoven programme at Prof. Tovey’s Sunday concerts, the 
programme consisting of the second Symphony, the 
“Leonora No. 3’ Overture, and the ‘ Emperor’ Con- 
certo (soloist, Prof. Tovey; conductor, Dr. Mary 
Grierson). At the second of the series of chamber 
concerts promoted by the Scottish String Quartet, the 
players presented the Ravel Quartet, and, with Miss 
Harriet Cohen as soloist, Bach’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in D minor. Miss Cohen also played a number of solos 
by de Falla. 

GLascow.-—Of ten concerts by the Scottish Orchestra 
under the Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union 
Scheme, Mr. van Raalte conducted the first four, com- 
pleting his five-weeks’ engagement, and was followed 
by Mr. Vladimir Golschmann. Programmes included 
(in addition to the works referred to above as performed 
at the Paterson orchestral concerts, Edinburgh): 
symphonies, Beethoven's‘ Pastoral ’ and (in conjunction 
with the Glasgow Choral Union) the ‘ Choral,’ Schubert's 
* Unfinished,’ and Dvorak’s ‘ New World’; overtures, 
Mozart’s ‘ Figaro,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Fingal’s Cave,’ 
Weber’s ‘Oberon,’ Brahms’s ‘ Academic,’ Glinka’s 
* Russlan and Ludmila,’ Rossini’s ‘ William Tell,’ and 
Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’; miscellaneous, Casella’s 
‘ Pupazzetti,’ Strauss’s ‘ Heldenleben,’ Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov’s ‘Scheherazade,’ Stravinsky’s ‘ Fireworks,’ 
Debussy’s ‘ Fétes,’ Elgar’s ‘ Enigma’ Variations, John 
Ireland's ‘Mai-Dun,’ Schelling’s ‘ Victory Ball,’ 
Liszt’s ‘ Les Préludes,’ and Eugéne Cool’s Prelude to 
‘ The Death of Tintagiles.’ Soloists included Solomon 
in Dohnanyi’s ‘ Nursery Rhyme ’ Variations for piano- 
forte and orchestra, Miss Jelly d’Aranyi in the Mendels- 
sohn Violin Concerto, Mr. Camillo Ritter in the Max 
Bruch G minor Violin Concerto, and Mr. Loris Blofield 
in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole for violin and orchestra. 
At its first concert the Glasgow Amateur 
Orchestral Society, under Mr. J. Peebles Conn, played 
Goetz’s F major Symphony, Ponchielli’s Ballet Suite 
‘ La Gioconda,’ Marschner’s ‘ Hans Heiling ’ Overture, 
Halvorsen’s ‘Entry of the Boyards,’ and an Elgar 
Serenade. The Choir and Orchestra of the Glasgow 
Bach Society chose for their annual Christmas per- 
formance in Glasgow Cathedral the Church cantatas 
‘ Ready be, my soul, alway,’ ‘Sing we the Birth,’ and 
‘ A Stronghold sure,’ the fine contralto aria from ‘ Ver- 
gnugte Ruh,’ and the ‘ Fantasia on Christmas Carols ’ by 
Vaughan Williams. Mr. Henry Havergal conducted, 
and Miss Margaret Ludwig led the orchestra. 

HELENSBURGH.—The second of the Helensburgh 
subscription concerts took the form of an orchestral 
concert by the Scottish Orchestra, reduced for the 
occasion to forty-five in number. Mr. van Raalte 
conducted, and the programme included Beethoven's 
‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, Bach’s third ‘ Brandenburg’ 
Concerto, Mozart’s ‘ Magic Flute ’ Overture, and Holst’s 
Fugal Overture. 

PERTH.—At its annual December concert, the Perth 
Madrigal Society, under Mr. David T. Yacamini, 
presented a wide range of part-songs, choruses, and 
madrigals, including Schubert’s setting of the 
Twenty-third Psalm for women’s voices, Wilbye’s 
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‘Sweet honeysucking bees,’ Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine,’ 
and Parry’s ‘ There is an old belief.’ 

GENERAL.—The Glasgow Orpheus Choir (Mr. Hugh 
§. Roberton, conductor) gave concerts at Edinburgh, 
Lanark, and Stirling. Of the many performances 
of ‘The Messiah’ given during the month the most 
noteworthy were those of the Glasgow Choral Union 
Mr. Wilfrid Senior), the Edinburgh Royal Choral 
Union (Mr. Greenhouse Allt), and the Dundee Choral 
Society (Mr. Charles M. Cowe). 











Music in Wales 


Bancor.—The weekly concerts at University College 
reached a total of two hundred on December 5, when 
the Choral and Orchestral Societies combined in a 
programme that included Bach's ‘ God’s time is the 
best’ and the ‘Leonora’ Overture, under the 
direction of Mr. E. T. Davies. Miss Mabel Parry sang 
anumber of interesting and unpublished Welsh carols. 
Ten of these concerts were given during the winter 
term, and three were given under the auspices of the 
Musical Club, the visiting artists being Albert Sammons 
and Gerald Moore in a sonata recital, Orloff, and the 
Virtuoso Quartet with Joan Elwes as vocalist. 
Children’s concerts, which are now in their fourth year, 
are being continued at the College. 

CaRDIFF..—On December 18 the Canton Secondary 
School for Boys gave an orchestral and choral concert 








consisting of part of the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ and 
selections from Haydn and Mozart. Mr. Morgan Evans 
conducted.——Continuing the series of Monday, 


Wednesday, and Saturday free mid-day concerts in 
the National Museum, the National Orchestra of Wales, 
conducted by Mr. Warwick Braithwaite, has given the 
Pastoral’ Symphony, Schubert’s No. 5, and Mozart’s 
No. 7 in G, as well as a number of Overtures and other 
pieces.——-Scriabin’s ‘ Divine Poem’ was given in 
December.——-A series of six Thursday Symphony 
concerts is announced, with attractive programmes, 
including an Elgar concert on February 27 and 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony on March 27, as well 
as a series of Saturday operatic concerts, all of which 
will take place in the City Hall——-On December 21 
a Christmas concert included Vaughan Williams’s 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Christmas Overture. On January 12 the Rhondda 
Ladies’ Choir joined with the orchestra and gave a 
number of part-songs, among the more successful 
being Elgar’s ‘ Snow ’ and Stanford’s ‘ Fairies.’ 
SwansEA.—On December 17 the National Orchestra 
of Wales visited the town and gave a concert which 
included Sullivan’s ‘Di Ballo’ Overture, Elgar’s 
‘Enigma’ Variations and second ‘ Wand of Youth’ 
Suite, and German’s ‘ Rhapsody on March Themes.’ 
TrEoRCcHY.—A sort of miniature oratorio Festival 
took place on Christmas and Boxing Days, when, in 
addition to ‘The Messiah,’ Bach’s ‘ Jesu, Priceless 
Treasure ’ and Handel’s ‘ Samson ’ were given, as well 
as solo numbers from the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ and 
other works. Mr. John Hughes conducted. 











A correspondent writes: ‘ At the fourth concert of 
the Painswick (Glos.) Music Club the Brosa Quartet 
played a ‘ Lento and Allegro’ by Lennox Berkeley, 
who spent much of his boyhood at Painswick. He 
wrote these two movements specially for this concert. 
They sounded very modern, and were excellently laid 
out for strings. One could not help thinking how 
contrarywise all this is. Here ’s a composer with the 
British name of Berkeley, brought up in such a truly 
British atmosphere as the Cotswolds, plus an English 
public school and University, and yet his music 
derives entirely from Ravel, Stravinsky, Hindemith, 
and company. Imagine attending a concert in, say, 
Auvergne, and hearing a work from a native claiming 
to derive his inspiration from Parry and Stanford !’ 





Musical Wotes from Abroad 


BERLIN 

At the Municipal Opera, Dohndnyi’s comic opera 
‘Der Tenor’ had its first hearing at Berlin. The 
exhilarating effect produced by this opera is due much 
more to the libretto than to the music. Ernst Goth, 
the librettist, has skilfully arranged for musical 
purposes one of the most successful German comedies 
of our age, Carl Sternheim’s ‘ Buerger Schippel.’ This 
is a satire on certain characteristic traits of the former 
German bourgeoisie in the smaller towns—its senti- 
mental musical aspirations in the beloved male quartet, 
its unshakeable reverence for princes and everything 
princely, &c.—that made an effective libretto, but 
one not suited to Dohnanyi’s individuality. 
Dohnanyi’s music is rooted in the romantic art of the 
19th century, and does not lend itself to the style of 
parody or to the grotesque. As evidently he could 
not, and probably did not want to, compete with the 
virtuosos of modern parody—such as Stravinsky, 
Hindemith, Milhaud, Krenek, Weill—he hit on an 
unlucky idea of producing grotesque effects without 
using modern means. He based his entire opera on 
well-known melodies from musical literature, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner (profusely), Johann Strauss, 
Richard Strauss, and others, quoting these melodies 
and varying them humorously. This method, however, 
soon outlasts its funny side, and it cannot be applied 
all through an opera. Under these circumstances the 
music was disappointing, notwithstanding its excellent 
workmanship. The performance was ably conducted 
by R. F. Denzler, and impressed the public. 

Four performances of ‘ Parsifal’ were given at the 
State Opera between Christmas and New Year. Their 
most remarkable feature was the new scenic decorations 
by P. Aravantinos, the gifted artist who for some years 
has been so valuable a collaborator in the work of the 
Berlin Opera. Max von Schillings conducted with 
authority. There was a varying cast of singers, and 
the outcome was a worthy and correct, but not 
extraordinarily impressive, interpretation of the music. 
The Berlin Opera does not at present possess a really 
first-class Parsifal, or a Kundry able to fulfil the highest 
demands. 

‘The Bartered Bride’ was successfully revived at 
the State Opera in an excellent performance conducted 
by Alexander von Zemlinsky, who by his long activity 
at Prague has become thoroughly familiar with the 
peculiar character of this national Czech music. The 
agreeable surprise of the performance was a hitherto 
littie-known young singer of Czech nationality, Jarmila 
Novotna, who recently became a member of the Berlin 
Opera. Her singing and acting in the part of Marie 
were so full of vocal charm, of vivid temperament, 
rustic flavour, musical and mimic talent, that she at 
once acquired fame. 

Otto Klemperer has now become successor of the 
late Siegfried Ochs as conductor of the celebrated 
Philharmonic Chorus. He made his debut towards 
Christmas with a performance of Bach’s ‘ St. John’ 
Passion music, which created a sensational impression 
and caused a good deal of agitated discussion pro and 
con. Klemperer’s extraordinary musicianship, his 
reverence for Bach, his fanatic striving for perfection, 
his authority in matters regarding Bach, his marvellous 
capacities as a conductor, and last, but not least, his 
profoundly religious fervour, make him a unique 
interpreter of the Passion music. His entirely uncon- 
ventional reading produces at times magnificent 
effects in the unparalleled precision, power, and pro- 
found expressiveness of the choral parts. At other 
times his abhorrence of sentimentality leads him 
too far towards a certain rigidness, in his inexorable 
precision of tempo, his sparing use of dynamic means, 
A special feature of this performance was the unsur- 
passable clearness and stylish excellence of the thorough- 
bass accompaniment. In the vocal solos the organ 
was generally entirely omitted and replaced by a real 
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cembalo of the old style, handled in a masterly manner 
by Guenther Ramin, the eminent organist of St. Thomas 
at Leipsic. A solo ’cello and a double-bass continually 
underlined the cembalo bass, and the genuine old 
obbligato instruments, such as the viola d’amore, oboe 
d’amore, and lute, had been restored. The total effect 
was delicious. It suggested chamber music, flexible 
and animated, perspicuous down to the last detail and 
most favourable to the sound of the solo voices. 

Bruno Walter’s last concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra was rather light in character, being devoted 
entirely to dance-music. Richard Strauss’s elegant 
Couperin Suite was followed by sets of German dances 
and minuets by Mozart and Haydn. Russian dance 
music by Glinka, Borodin, Moussorgsky, some Schubert, 
and a beautiful Johann Strauss waltz made up the 
second part of the rather too protracted programme, 
with the addition of vocal solos magnificently sung by 
Maria Miller. The delicious performances of these 
popular pieces evoked storms of applause. 

The third chamber-orchestra programme given by 
Michael Taube contained a valuable new composition 
by Erich Sternberg, a cycle of unaccompanied choral 
pieces written to religious poetry by Jehuda Halévy, 
the great medieval Hebrew-Spanish poet. It is a 
serious work, imbued with religious spirit, well written 
for the voices, interesting in its texture, and corre- 
sponding in melodic and harmonic material to the 
sublime verses of the poem. The second novelty of 
the programme was less remarkable—a Concerto for 
*cello and chamber orchestra by Guenther Raphael. 
This successful young composer may be called the 
leader of the Leipsic school, which represents the 
conservative tendencies in opposition to the radical 
methods of the leading young Berlin modernists. The 
’Cello Concerto, however, is only a very mediocre 
product of the excessively fertile musician, rather dry 
and uninspired music in the Reger style, though 
written with considerable skill and science. At Dr. 
Heinz Unger’s last symphony concert Kurt Atterberg’s 
fifth Symphony was played for the first time. In its 
excess of pathetic and sentimental melody, in its 
weighty sound and the monotony of its dark colours, 
it is not a very diverting work; and it doubly 
disappointed the listeners who formed special ex- 
pectations of the ‘ ten-thousand dollar ’ composer. 

HvucGo LEICHTENTRITT. 


ITALY 
MILAN 

The first of the new operas selected for performance 
at La Scala this year was ‘ La Via della Finestra,’ by 
Zandonai, written nearly ten years ago, when it was 
produced at Pesaro. Then it was in three Acts, but 
it has since been reduced to two, in which form it was 
given at the Scala premiére. Scribe’s ‘Une Femme 
qui se jette par la Fenétre’ (first performed at the 
Gymnase Dramatique) was the source of Adami’s 
libretto, which in essence treats with the familiar not to 
say banal newly-wedded couple, a pestiferous mother- 
in-law, and a genial uncle to clear the situation when 
it reaches breaking strain. With the sure touch of 
the Italian, Adami has provided fairly suitable material 
for his composer, whose music clothes the story with 
an airiness and charm that make a thoroughly good 
opera of an entertaining character. He is perhaps 
less successful in the comedy scenes, which are not so 
akin to his nature, than in the purely lyrical pages, 
where his real strength lies. Here his genius for graceful 
rhythms and sonorous orchestration comes out in 
strong relief. His attempt to bring the voices in the 
orchestra into the play with the comicalities on the 
stage was occasionally the cause of a certain ‘ smother- 
ing * effect that detracted somewhat from the general 
impression. As in his other works the characters are 
drawn in no uncertain lines, and preserve the utmost 
individuality. 

In performance there might have been room for 
more expansion, and less underlining of the polyphonic 
character of the score would probably have resulted 





in a clearer picture; as it was, there was not much 
enthusiasm until the end. 

Mafalda Favero created the part of Gabriella, and 
was singularly successful, both in her lighter moments 
and in the cantabile amorosa later in the opera. 
The success of the performance was also partly due to 
the amazing art of Caramba, whose colours and cos. 
tumes formed an accurate counterpart to the book and 
music. Calusio, new to the Scala, directed with 
discretion and precision. 

‘La Via della Finestra’ was followed by the ballet 
‘La Fatra della Bambole,’ directed by Ricci. It 
has been done here on two other occasions, in 1893 
and in 1903. Heinrich Kréller was the choregrapher, 
Caramba created the costumes, and the scenery was 
done by Granda. 

There has been some good music in the Concert Hall, 
including a very successful evening by the Brosa 
Quartet, which gave a van Dieren work which was not, 
by the way, greatly admired. At the Quartet Society 
Vasa Prihoda played a programme of well-known 
music, and a new ’cellist, Enrico Mainardi, distinguished 
himself as the possessor of a fine technique and highly 
developed musical culture. The Budapest Quartet 
also played, and re-confirmed its good reputation 
here. 

GENERAL 

During the month, the Royal Opera at Rome and 
the San Carlo of Naples both opened their seasons; 
the former with ‘ I] Matrimonio Segreto’ and the latter 
with ‘ Gétterdammerung.’ Reports declare both per- 
formances to have been successful. 

At the present moment there are thirty-one major 
opera-houses open in Italy, from all of which come 
reports of packed audiences. CHARLES D’IF. 





NEW YORK 

English music has come into a little of its own 
recently. The Boston Symphony Orchestra has been 
exceptionally hospitable to musical Englishmen ever 
since Pierre Monteux first took over the orchestra in 
1919. Kussewitzky, who visits New York about once 
a month with the Boston Orchestra, and plays more 
contemporary music in his two or three days here 
than the New York orchestra finds room for in the 
whole month, is about to bring us Arnold Bax’s new 
Symphony and William Walton’s Overture ‘ Portsmouth 
Point.’ They have both, I think, been played 
already at Boston. I heard the Bax Symphony there, 
and I do not doubt that the composer’s expressed 
belief that it would have a better premiére than any 
work of his had ever had before was confirmed by that 
performance. The Boston Orchestra is admirable in 
many ways—it is not far from disputing the Phila- 
delphians’ claim to American leadership. I am not 
an admirer of Kussewitzky, but he has improved, since 
he came, in restraint and in devotion to the music he 
plays. It was a performance quite worthy of the 
music. After one hearing it is not necessary to judge 
the work ; obviously it has seriousness of purpose, at 
emotional intensity not under-expressed, and a brilliant 
orchestral idiom. 

Under the auspices of the League of Composers, 
Eugéne Goossens conducted a ‘ world premiére’ (one 
of several on the programme) of a ‘ Concertino’ for 
stringed orchestra. Concerning it, Goossens gave out 
to the press some opinions relative to modern music, 
comparing the handling of the compositional technique 
to the driving of an automobile, and making the point 
that neither process could be of real service until it 
had ceased to be the object of conscious effort. I 
cannot say that Mr. Goossens’s emulation of the 
Concerti Grossi of his forerunners seemed entirely 
spontaneous, despite its breezy rhythm and the easy, 
uninhibited bowing that he inspired in the orchestra. 
But that, too, after a single hearing is hardly a com- 
petent opinion. 

The rest of the programme was taken up with 4 
Serenade by Casella, a Symphony by Webern, the new 
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Organ Concerto by Hindemith, and Louis Gruenberg’s 
‘Daniel Jazz.’ The Webern Symphony was written 
at the request of the League of Composers; I hope 
they did not pay much for it. The anonymous 
programme notes said something about its being 
evolved from the slenderest germs; actually it was a 
series of unrelated squeaks and murmurs that provoked 
even the conductor, Mr. Alexander Smallens, of 
Philadelphia, to laughter. The Casella Serenade, in 
the style of 18th-century Serenades, aimed at being 
pleasant to listen to, and was. Louis Gruenberg’s 
music has too little to do with Vachel Lindsay’s poem, 
although not without interest in itself. To my mind 
the Hindemith Organ Concerto, played by Lynnwood 
Farnam and a small orchestra, dwarfed all the other 
music on the programme. It alone seemed mature as 
to both purpose and fulfilment ; in it alone one seemed 
to come face to face with music itself again, after an 
evening of musical machinery. 

The month’s sensation has been the American debut 
of José Iturbi. Olin Downes, critic of the New York 


Times, called his recital ‘the most interesting 
recital in the last five years,’ which, when one 
considers that Paderewski and Rachmaninov, 


Horowitz, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Cortot, Myra Hess, 
Harold Samuel, Rosenthal, and Hofmann have 
given recitals in that time, seems a rather sweeping 
statement. 

It was disappointing not to hear something more 
characteristic of England’s best radio broadcasts than 
came to us in the transatlantic broadcast of Christmas 
Day. To glance over the Radio Times, week by week, 
is to become increasingly admiring of Savoy Hill, and 
increasingly envious of the public it serves ; but there 
was little indication of the B.B.C.’s superiority in the 
miscellany it thought fit to send us. The possibilities 
of international humour are as yet too limited; they 
will probably be the last to be developed, for there is 


no other field in which national lines, and especially | 


the national lines of England and America, are quite 
so distinct or quite so difficult to erase. 


These international broadcasts cannot hope, for the | 


moment, to reach any but the most intelligent and 
best educated ; it would be better if they made their 
appeal frankly to them, and in this respect the best in 
British music could be immensely useful. The quality 
of the reception was unbelievably good ; voices sounded 
almost as clear as in local broadcasts, and music suffered 
still less. Why not, next time, let us hear one of the 
Bach Cantatas that the B.B.C. has so nobly undertaken, 
and some of the best English music of the day—things 
that we should not otherwise hear? We 
comedians here, and their humour seems funnier to 
Americans than the imported variety; I have not 
found anybody yet who really laughed, as I did, at 
Handley’s witticisms. 

We also had broadcasts from Eindhoven, Holland, 





and from K6nigswusterhausen, Germany, but they | 


were much less interesting than the one from 2LO, 
and came over less clearly. The standard of broad- 
casting in England and on the Continent is much 
higher than any of these programmes indicated. 
ARTHUR MENDEL. 


NEW ZEALAND 
‘ HIAWATHA’ AS A MASQUE 
From the Antipodes comes an echo of the Royal 


Choral Society’s brilliant run of ‘ Hiawatha’ at the | 
In November last four hundred members | 


Albert Hall. 
of the Royal Wellington Choral Union of New Zealand 
gave this work on similar lines. From all parts of 
the Dominion came conductors and representatives of 
musical bodies to witness the first presentation of the 
dramatic version in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
final performance closed with a scene of rare enthusiasm. 
The president of a kindred Auckland society spoke of 
the work of the Wellington Union as outstanding, and 
of its success as all the more pleasing in view of the 
threatened domination of the ‘ talkies.’ 


have 


The success achieved was the more marked in face 
of the many difficulties to be overcome. The untiring 
| energy of the conductor, Mr. John Bishop, and of the 
| producer and stage-manager, Mr. Harison Cook, sur- 
| mounted all obstacles, and they, together with the 
| choir and orchestra, are to be congratulated on the 

result. Their task was greatly relieved by the help 
j}and advice received from Mr. T. C. Fairbairn, the 
original producer of ‘ Hiawatha’ at the Albert Hall. 

Such ventures, calling for pluck, faith, and initiative, 

have a special value in new countries, in jogging the 
| public out of musical ruts and giving a glimpse of fresh 
fields. The large attendance of school-children at the 
Saturday matinée, and their quiet attention during a 
| long performance, suggest that choral music may, when 
embellished with a vivid tale, ‘ enter in at lowly doors.’ 
i 3 may be surmised that children would be quick to 
respond to the superior attraction of such music-plays 
over cinema and ‘talkie’ shows. Judging by the 
quality of the singing at the production in question, 
the performers seemed to find freedom of movement 
|and scope for gesture and action a help rather than a 
| hindrance. Mr. Bishop, it is understood, is so en- 
couraged by the keenness of his choir and the general 
interest shown that he is preparing another work for 
similar performance. 
“A SEA SYMPHONY’ 

An event which, perhaps, stirred the Wellington 
musical public even more deeply was the performance 
earlier in the season of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s ‘ A 
Sea Symphony.’ Such works are rarely heard in the 
| Dominion. They make demands, orchestral and other, 
not easily met. It is all the more to the credit of the 
Wellington Choral Union that it has given the public 
the opportunity of hearing some of the finest modern 
choral work. A healthy symptom of the impression 
|made was a press controversy on the merits and 
demerits of modern music. Wellington is giving a 
lead in the Dominion in opening its Eastern windows 
| towards fresh musical ideas and letting in air and light 
| on its musical activities. M,C. 














PARIS 

| During the past month our city welcomed four 
foreign conductors of international renown. Since the 
Mozart performances at the Vienna Opera under the 
direction of M. F. Schalk this conductor has won the 
permanent sympathy of the Parisian public, which 
| did not miss the occasion to cheer him again when he 
took charge of the Pasdeloup Orchestra. The novelties 
he presented consisted of the ‘Entr’acte’ and the 
|‘ Carnaval’ from Franz Schmidt’s ‘ Notre Dame de 


| 


| Paris,’ which, though attesting the composer's mature 
| technique, did not find their way towards the heart 
|of a public generally reluctant to appreciate long and 
abstract development. Abendroth, at the head 
of the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, made an 
|eloquent plea in favour of Max Reger by giving a 
remarkable performance of the Boecklin Suite. 
Scherchen revealed to us the third Symphony by 
|Max Butting, a German composer of whom little 
had previously been known in_ France. This 
Symphony, announced as a_ revolutionary item, 
| startled no auditor on this ground, but it did not fail 
to win considerable esteem on its technical merits, 
| though a greater ease both in the working out of the 
| polyphony as well as in the scoring would explain 
| away the listener’s instinctive resistance to the com- 
poser’s overstrained will-power. For a subsequent 
programme Scherchen chose the complete _per- 
formance of Bach’s most hermetic ‘Art of Fugue’ 
in the orchestral setting made by Wolfgang Greser 
and revised by Scherchen himself. For nearly a hun- 
dred minutes came pouring upon us the unremitting 
polyphonic flow of Bach’s supreme creation, namely, 
of eighteen or nineteen fugues composed on the same 
subject and all in D minor. To those still capable of 
enjoying music both intellectually and emotionally, 
|Scherchen’s experiment afforded joy of the highest 
| grade. The great public, the Parisian concert-goer, 
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who is the butt of so many hard remarks, stood the 
test admirably, and warmly applauded both conductor 
and performers. 


The fourth of the guest-conductors was the Rumanian | 


G. Georgesco, who at the head of the O.S.P. gave 
most vigorous performances of the ‘ Eroica’ and the 
‘Domestica.’ He also produced a short work by 


F. Lazar, a Rumanian composer, and a ‘ Ronde 
Burlesque’ by the well-known French composer, 
Florent Schmitt. This is a rhythmical scherzo 


forming part of a ballet which, the author hints in a 
witty notice, is to bear the title, ‘ A fight of airmen 
against submarines.’ Pending the performance of the 
ballet, we may well consider ‘ Ronde Burlesque’ 


one of the most perfectly worked-out specimens of | 


We are indebted to Ansermet 
for the first performance of Walton’s ‘ Sinfonia 
Concertante,’ an English work which attracted 
considerable attention by its elegant thought and 
writing, and by the rhythmical brio of its finale as well as 
by the author’s easy and unaffected scoring. The 
Swiss composer, Frank Martin, had also entrusted 
Ansermet with the performance of his ‘ Rythmes,’ an 
orchestral piece wherein the composer, avoiding contra- 
puntal work, moves rich and significant harmonic 


Schmitt’s powerful art. 


masses in various rhythms, as the title itself indicates. | 


The effect of this venture is musically quite impressive. 
At the head of the Lamoureux group Albert 
Wolff pursues with unfailing energy his campaign in 
favour of French symphony. He gave a masterly 
performance of Albert Roussel’s Symphony in B flat, 
one of the richest and most significant items of con- 
temporary French music. As usual, Wolff con- 
ducted without a score, and he won a well-merited 
success. He then gave way to Ravel, who conducted 
two new orchestral works of his own—‘ Menuet antique’ 
and ‘ Bolero.” The former is a brilliant orchestral 
setting of a pianoforte piece composed in 1895; 
‘ Bolero’ is a more important item representing the 
music of a ballet produced last year by Madame Ida 
Rubinstein. There is only one rhythmical theme in 
this seventeen-minute score, ushered in timidly by 
the drums and winning over gradually the whole 
orchestra in a tremendous crescendo. There is not a 
hint of modulation to weaken that obsession on which 
the composer has set his mind. The effect is quite 
convincing, 
scoring ability of the French master. 
concerts have consecrated a whole festival to 
Prokofiev, who performed his third  Pianoforte 
Concerto and conducted a new ‘ Divertimento’ which, 
however it might amuse, was not up to the usual mark 
of this most gifted musician. Prtro J. PETRIDIS. 


On Saturday, December 21, was performed at the 
Concerts M. F. Gaillard a Concerto Grosso by Petro 
J. Petridis written for flute, oboe, clarinet, and trumpet, 
with accompanying wind (clarinet, bass-clarinet, 
bassoon, two horns, trumpet, two trombones) and 
timpani. It is in three movements. The composer 
uses his instruments skilfully—although at times the 
brass overweighs the wood-wind more than was, 
I think, intended. The writing is polyphonic, and 
there is throughout the work an abundance of really 
fine melody. The slow movement, especially, deserves 
high praise for its originality, straightforwardness, and 
telling effect. M.-D. CALVocorREsst. 


The Lamoureux 
also 


TORONTO 

Grand opera has returned here successfully in the 
personnel of the American Opera Company, Mr. 
Vladimir Rosing’s great enterprise from the Rochester 
School of Music. Two whole weeks were given over 
to performances in English (and beautifully staged, too) 
of ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Martha,’ ‘ Figaro,’ ‘ Madame 
Butterfly, and a new American opera by 
Clarence E. Loomis, ‘ Yolando of Cyprus.’ The last 
is an atmospheric work of Debussy-like texture, 
and a most acceptable addition to the rather small 


as | 


and attests mainly to the prodigious | 


number of easily presentable modern operas. The 
present American Opera Company is exceptionally 
well constituted, the singing being unusually pure, 
resonant, and vital, with more artistic restraint in 
evidence than we are accustomed to in grand opera 
circles over here. 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra visited us early 
in December. Mr. Victor Kolar (who is still taking 
the place of Mr. Gabrilovitsch) introduced Sibelius to 
Toronto with an intense performance of the E minor 
Symphony. The programme also gave us Three 
Musical Pictures from ‘Tsar Saltan,’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and Tchaikovsky’s Variations from the 
third Suite. A very successful children’s matinée was 
| given to two thousand five hundred children, with the 





| co-operation of the Board of Education, excellent 
}explanatory talks being given both in school and at 
| the concert by Miss Edith Rhetts, of Detroit. 

Our own Toronto Symphony Orchestra, in addition 
to several popular broadcasts under the auspices of the 
Canadian National Railways, has given two Twilight 
Concerts, playing, under the mature guidance of 
| Dr. Luigi von Kunits, Cherubini’s ‘ Water Carrier’ 
| Overture, Rameau’s ‘ Rigaudon de Dardanus,’ and 
| Brahms’s fourth Symphony. 
The Hart House String Quartet, returning from its 
|recent European tour, was enthusiastically received 
atits first concert of the season. The Debussy Quartet, 
| Barto6k’s first Quartet, and the Beethoven F major 
| were the works played. 
| A new and novel ensemble appeared under the 
auspices of the Women’s Musical Club, the remarkable 
Aguilar Lute Quartet, performing Spanish works of the 
15th, 16th, 17th, and 20th centuries. 
| Again we welcomed the inimitable Kreisler, who was, 
| if anything, more popular than ever. The only other 
| visiting artist was the negro baritone, Paul Robeson, 
| who sang a programme of spirituals. Other notable 
recitals included Ada Mylchreest (a Manx contralto), 
Helen Rowe (a Toronto contralto), assisted by Irvine 
| Levine (baritone), with Mr. Matthias Turton at the 
| organ. Frederick Manning (a Toronto baritone, 
|recently returned from Vienna), a two-pianoforte 
| programme at the Toronto Conservatory by Scott 
| Malcolm and Reginald Godden, and an evening with 
| Burke Callaghan, the clever pupil of Mr. Watkin Mills. 
And finally, as I write, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
| fourteenth Sunday Evening Musicale at the Royal 
| York Hotel presented the second part of ‘ The Messiah ’ 
| given by the united choirs of the Metropolitan Church 
and Blow Street United. Dr. Harvey Robb, the 
C.P.R. Toronto director, was at the organ and Dr. 
H. A. Fricker conducted. H. C. F. 











VIENNA 

The fifth anniversary of broadcasting in Austria 
| affords a welcome opportunity to speak of the important 
| part which this institution has come to play in the 
| musical life of the city. Originally feared as a com- 
| petitor (and not quite wrongly so), and regarded askance 
| by many a prominent artist, the Austrian radio service 
|has to some extent become a boon and a notable 
| Stimulus to our musical activity. The increasing 
|number of soloists’ and orchestral concerts that are 
| being broadcast from our concert halls is welcome 
| snaatont nourishment to the vast number of listeners, 
|and the substantial monetary subsidy of the Radio 
| Corporation has also contributed toward the material- 
|isation of many an important concert which otherwise 
| we might have had to forego. 

The able man who governs the destinies of the 
| Austrian radio service is Max Ast, a good, sound, and 
|capable musician himself, and a man gifted with the 
| tact and discrimination to arm him against the diffi- 
| culties that his job involves. Manifold are the wishes 
| and objections of irritated subscribers, and a programme 
| that is ‘ too conservative’ for one group might well 
be ‘too ultra-modern’ for another. Ast knows his 
way and goes it quietly and with deliberation—with 
the result that the chorus of opponents has visibly and 
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audibly diminished of late. Ast is himself a composer | 
of notable gifts, which do not lead him towards | 
modernism. Of late we heard some of his music at | 
an orchestral concert of the Tonkiinstler Society : new 
songs, splendidly interpreted by Clara Musil, the 
soprano; and a new symphonic poem entitled 
‘Nachstiick ’—music with an impressionistic trend 
and with all the rich possibilities of that school, not | 


wuilike Debussy in structure and outlines, and with a | 


rich orchestral setting that comes near Schreker’s. Ast 
proved himself an authoritative conductor of his 
music as well, and reaped a deserved success. 

THE STAATSOPER 

At the State Opera, Furtwangler began—and for the | 
present ended—his contracted series of guest appear- | 
ances with a production of ‘ Tristan and Isolda.’ Last 
season’s new offering from this eonductor was a 
marvellous performance of ‘ Das Rheingold,’ newly 
studied and staged by Dr. Wallerstein; this year’s | 
Tristan’ was neither re-staged nor re-studied ; it | 
was the usual and none too happy ‘Tristan’ pro- | 
juction of our Opera, with old and well-worn scenery | 
and with partly mediocre singers. Furtwangler’s | 
quickening influence and rehearsal work extended thus | 
solely to the orchestra, and there it wrought wonders. | 
Ihave not heard a more intense reading of this score | 
since that of Toscanini. | 

Unfortunately, at the second of Furtwangler’s guest 
nights at the Opera an insignificant difference of opinion | 
resulted in a controversy between the great conductor | 
and his great orchestra. The more-or-less passing | 
incident soon cleared up, yet resulted, temporarily at | 
least, in the withdrawal of Furtwangler from the | 
Staatsoper. He still retains, of course, the Phil-| 
harmonic concerts (with the identical orchestra), and | 
draws capacity halls. Idolised though Furtwangler is 
at Vienna, his Philharmonic public does not easily 
follow him in his rare excursions into contemporary 
music. The last programme offered two novelties : 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Norfolk Rhapsody,’ which the 
Philharmonic audience found rather ‘ too tame,’ and 
Prokofiev’s ‘Pas d’acier’ Suite, which was again 
regarded as ‘ too wild.’ It is evident that the Phil- | 
harmonic public, too long unaccustomed to new music, | 
and safely rooted in a century-old tradition, is Vienna’s 
most difficult forum for novelties, even if it be 
Furtwangler who presents them. 

To revert to the Staatsoper, Clemens Krauss has come | 
out with the first ballet novelty for many a month. | 
The ballet has been a stepchild there since the with- | 
lrawal of Strauss as director. If Strauss had used 
the Opera’s corps de ballet chiefly for the presentation | 
fhis own ballets—‘ The Legend of Joseph’ and the | 
ll-fated ‘Schlagobers’—and for productions more 
concerned with costly display than with choregraphic | 
progress, Schalk, his successor, admittedly neglected | 
and disliked dance as a species. Clemens Krauss, the | 
new director, clearly seeks to rally the gifted corps de 
ballet of his house for fruitful, productive work. He 
commands a troupe replete with talent (even after the 
departure of Miss Tilly Losch and Mr. Tony Birkmeyer) 
that has been left unguided for years. Sascha Leontjeff, 
the maitre de balle-—appointed at an emergency by 
Schalk when Harald Kreutzberg refused the job—is a 
talented and intense mimic, but ignorant of classic | 
dance and inexperienced as a choregrapher. Within | 
aseason and a half he has produced little, and nothing | 
that was remarkable. His latest offering—de Falla’s | 
El amor brujo ’—has not helped to redeem him. He 
dropped the original scenario and devised one of | 
his own, that was weak, unoriginal, and beyond all un- | 
derstanding. Carl Alwin, as the conductor, gave a brilli- | 
ant reading of the score, and Ladislaus Czettel’s lovely | 
costumes sought to create the Spanish atmosphere that | 
slacking in Leontjeft’schoregraphy. Paut BECHERT. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





According to the Radio Times the ‘ Children’s Hour’ 
programme for January 20 (‘ A Country Life is Sweet’) 
contained a folk-song entitled ‘ The Jolly Roughboy’ 
~a slip that seems jolly rough on the ploughboy. | 


THE PRAYER BOOK VERSION OF THE 
PSALMS AND ITS MUSICAL RENDERING 
By HuGH GARDINER 

In the April, 1929, number of the Musical Times the 
Rev. Canon Richards contributed one of the most 
interesting articles on the Prayer Book Psalter that 
has yet appeared. In it he maintained that the study 
of the cursus endings is essential to the production 
|of any satisfactory system of psalm-singing. Since 
| reading his article I have given considerable thought 
|to the matter, and I find the following conclusions 
| emerging : 

(a.) The Prayer Book Psalter is essentially similar 
in rhythm to the Latin version, and the use of plainsong 
to the English words is therefore by no means the 
four de force it has often been held to be. But though 
plainsong may well be given a wider trial than at 
present, especially where singing is mainly in unison, 
the English chant is deeply rooted in the affections of 
the people, and intelligent rendering of it is one of the 
chief joys of choral work. 

(b.) The liturgical rendering of the Psalms has its 
roots in early Church use rather than in original Hebrew 
forms. The essential characteristic of this is the verse 
with its division into two halves. This should therefore 
be retained as the unit, and the ‘ English Psalter,’ by 
throwing it over, has sacrified too much. 

(c.) Of the three kinds of cursus, one, says Canon 
Richards, lends itself to a three-bar phrase, one to a 
four-bar, and one to either. If the writers had kindly 
restricted themselves to using the Planus or Tardus in 
all first halves and Velox or Tardus in all second halves, 
the fitting of any verse to an English chant would be 
easy. As it is, it is simple to accommodate Velox toa 
first half—it is just what the editors of our older 
psalters with their accented or thick type syllables 
tried to do with every verse ; but Planus in the second 
halt makes us face a problem which has already been 
recognised on other grounds—that of the second half 
which appears too short for its music, as ‘ shall serve 
me,’ ‘ through the east wind,’ ‘ and whose sin is covered.’ 
These are cases analogous to the strong, weak, and 
fourth foot cesuva of the classical hexameter. They 
must be met in psalm-singing by regarding the double- 
bar of the chant as movable. This is difficult only 
because of the traditional way of printing chants in 
a mixture of semibreves and minims. This is all 
wrong, because it suggests that the music has a rhythm 
of its own independently of the words. Regarding the 
chant as composed of ten notes (which should all be 
written alike as minims),* the normal (or strong) 
position for the break is after the fourth note ; but it 
may often be an improvement to take it as a weak 
break after the nfth, or as a deferred strong one after 
the sixth, as below : 





—+— 


Normal Strong :— 


For he satis- | emp-ty | soul: And hun- gry | soul with | good-. 
fieth the tilleth | ness. 
the | 
Weak :— | 
All sheep | oxen | Yea, and beasts . of | field. 
and | the the 
Deferred Strong :— 
A people | whom I | have not | shall! serve — | me. 


known | 
Note that the double-bar can come where any one of 
the three arrows indicates it, but that the first position 
is normal. Also, like the Virgilian cesura, it normally 
comes in the middle of a bar. 
The ‘ English Psalter’ strives to arrive at this result 
in certain verses, but has obscured the structure of 





* It is somewhat curious to know that ia the old metrical hymn- 
tunes, such as ‘St. Anne’ and the ‘ Old Hundredth,’ the semibreves 
have generally been shortened into minims, though their retention as 
semibreves helps greatly towards a proper rhythmical rendering of the 
words. Yet in chants where minims would be much better, the 
semibreves are always retained. 
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the words by treating the double-bar in the music as 
fixed and making the words over-ride it. 

(d.) The system adopted by both the ‘ English 
Psalter ’ and ‘ Psalter Newly Pointed ’ of using figures 
to indicate rhythmic phrasing is thoroughly sound, 
and will probably form the basis of all new editions. 
It is especially important because it indicates how 
small phrases can completely over-ride the tyranny of 
the bar-line. The subtleties of rhythm are probably 
better understood in England to-day than they have 
been since the early 17th century, and this under- 
standing should be turned to account. The chant 
must be kept as much subordinate to the words as is 
the music in a madrigal of Byrd or Morley. The bar- 
lines are there partly as a guide to the eye and partly 
as an indication of what Mr. R. O. Morris calls the 
‘metrical accent,’ which is quite distinct from the 
rhythmical accent, and, except where the rhythm of 
the words requires it, need not coincide with it. Such 
phrasing as the following is not only permissible, but is 
highly desirable on account of the sense of freedom 
that it introduces. There are far too few examples in 
the new psalters. It is also beneficial to make use of 
the figure 1 to denote a very slight dwelling on a 
single syllable : 


*O be joyful in the nest | all ye | lands: 
Serve the Lord with gladness, and come before 
his | peueence | with a | song. 
That they may sow their land | and plant | vineyards : 
Hun gry and | thirsty : 
Their | soul faint | ed in | them. 
What reward shall be given or done unto thee, | thou 
false | tongue : 7 
Even mighty and sharp anew | with hot burning | 
coals. ; 
Glory be to the Father and | to the | Son 


3 
And | to the | Holy | Ghost. 





As it was in the beginning, is now, and | ever | shall | 


3 
be : World . without | end. 


A | mer 
Or— 
As it was in the beginning, is now, and | ever | shall | 
be: 
3 1 
World | without | end. A men. 


‘e.) The polysyllabic endings so common in the 
‘English Psalter’ sound dreadful, often turning the | 
final tonic into a kind of reciting note. Such endings | 
on one note as ‘ Lord over us,’ ‘ mindful of him,’ ‘ -alted | 
against them,’ are frankly impossible. They are also | 
quite unnecessary as soon as it is realised that the | 
final note need not be heavily accented. Such endings 


as ‘. . . make ready a | gainst the | face of | them,’ | 
3 


es | will re | joice at | it,’ ‘. . . to | be his in | 
heritance,’ are quite satisfactory if the figures are | 
properly observed. The feminine ending is not so} 
regular in English as in some other languages (witness | 
the task of translators of Wagner), and a single syllable 
usually sounds best on the last note, though in the | 
Psalms a dissyllable is unavoidably commoner than in 
other forms of song. | 

(f.) The same pointing is not invariably the most | 
satisfactory with every chant. Some, such as the! 
well-known Hopkins in C, seem to have been written 
to suit a feminine ending to the first verse. To this} 
chant, ‘. . . | eat the | bread of | careful.ness ’ sounds | 


3 
better than ‘. . . eat the | bread of | careful | ness,’ 
whereas with another chant the reverse might be the | 


|accompaniment was attempted. 


composer 


the Vihuela. 


case. Again, some chants have a leap on to thej 
second note which seems to convey an accent. The 
same sense of accent is conveyed in other chants by 
the presence of crotchets. In such cases it would bk 


3 
better to sing, ‘So they cried unto the | Lord . in 
their | trouble,’ although normally ‘ So they cried unty 

3 


the Lord | in their | trouble’ is preferable. With 
certain verses an alternative pointing should be given, 
especially where the Tardus ending occurs. 

(g.) There is nothing barbarous about the ‘ doubk 
chant,’ nor even about ‘second part verses.’ In 
attempts to get over this the remedy is usually wors 
than the disease. There is one case, however, Psalm 46, 
in which the refrain should obviously be restored after 
verse 3. 

(h.) The ‘reciting note’ should be thought of 
primarily as an anacrusis, or up-beat, though it is 
capable of being accented when the words require it. 








THE SONGS OF DOWLAND 


The fifty-sixth session of the Musical Association 
was opened with a paper on ‘ The Songs of Dowland, 
by that distinguished authority on Tudor music and 
musicians, the Rev. Dr. E. H. Fellowes. The lecturer 
remarked that, strange as it might seem, Dowland 
was still in the position of requiring an introduction 
even to English musicians. His name was certainly 
rather more widely known than it was ten or twenty 


| years ago, yet his songs were far too rarely to be found 


in concert programmes, and few singers seemed to 
know more than about half a dozen of them. And, 
apart from singers, a large section of the English musical 
world still remained in complete ignorance as to the 
value of his work. 

Yet there were a few musicians who have discerned 
the outstanding merit of the songs of this great 


| Elizabethan, who ranks as a star of the first magnitude 
}in that brilliant constellation that included Byrd, 


Morley, Weelkes, Wilbye, and Orlando Gibbons, all 
of whom were living and working at the turn of the 
16th to the 17th century. For example, Ernest 
Newman some years ago made the statement that 
Dowland not only outshone all his contemporaries as 
a song-writer, but was fairly to be placed among half 
a dozen of the world’s greatest song-writers. There 


| were several prominent musicians who cordially en- 
|dorsed the opinion of Mr. Newman in so far as it 


indicated that Dowland’s songs were of the very 
highest quality ; and this was all the more noteworthy 
when we realised that, historically speaking, he was by 
far the earliest composer in the world to reach first-class 
rank in the realm of art-song. As the whole of his 
songs have now been published with their original 
accompaniments, there was no excuse for continued 
ignorance of them. 

Song was in the beginning purely monodic ; it was 
not until medieval times that any form of instrumental 
When first such 
accompaniments were introduced, they were extem- 
porised according to the fancy of the singer, who 
accompanied himself on a lute or other such instrument. 
The art-song differed from this class of song in that 
not only the melody but also the instrumental accom- 
paniment was the precise and considered work of the 
composer. The earliest known songs that conformed 
to these conditions were those of Luis Milan, a Spanish 
who published a volume entitled ‘EI 
Maestro’ in 1516, the accompanying instrument being 
Little advance upon these, if any, was 
made during the next half-century, but in 1597 
Dowland, building upon this same foundation, gave 
to the world his ‘ First. Booke of Ayres,’ and thus 


opened an entirely new chapter in the history of song. 


Dowland published no madrigals. He belonged to 4 


group of musicians who held the opinion that madrigal- 
form, owing to the complexity involved in the contra- 
puntal principles of construction, rendered the words 
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obscure and unintelligible to the hearer. For this 
reason something simpler was aimed at which should 
assign the principal melody or ‘ Ayre’ to the treble 
voice, the other voice-parts being subordinate, and 
designed with the limited purpose of supporting the 
melody with suitable harmony. In carrying out this 
aim much variety of treatment was shown by the 
different composers in this group of lutenists. Many 
of them worked almost exclusively upon a homophonic 
basis, but others did make occasional use, to a mild 
extent, of the contrapuntal style. 
one of these latter. 

The lutenists wrote their part-songs almost without 
exception for four voices, i.e., treble, alto, tenor, and 
bass. Having evolved this very effective form of 





part-song, they proceeded further to an extremely | 


important step in the history of musical development, 
leading, in fact, directly to the art-song. This was 
brought about by the substitution of the lute in the 
place of the alto, tenor, and bass voices as an alternative 
method of supporting or accompanying the melody 
of the top voice, thus turning the part-song into 
solo-song with instrumental accompaniment. 

Owing to the limitations of the lute, it was not 
ordinarily practicable to aim at more than three voice 
parts at a time, and not always as much. 


bass part was always completely represented. The 


harmonies of the lute part were seldom complete, and ; 


the third of the chord when it occurred in the voice 
part was seldom duplicated in the lute part. 

It was not always recognised how important a 
contribution the song-writers made, both in England 
and abroad, to the great development which gave 
birth to instrumental solo music at the close of the 
I6th century. Beginning with arrangements and 


adaptations of polyphonic music, the composers in | 


course of time had evolved a definite keyboard tech- 
nique, and original composition soon superseded mere 
arrangements. There were at this date no such 
things as instrumental solos for string or wind instru- 
ments accompanied by keyboard instruments. But 
when the song-writers had created the solo song by 
the process of substituting instrumental for vocal 
accompaniment, it only remained to substitute a solo 


instrument, such as a violin or a flute, for the solo} 


voice, and the path of progress then led straight to 
the violin sonata and all forms of instrumental solo 
music. 

Dowland produced four books. The first three were 
published respectively in the years 1597, 1600, and 
1603, and a fourth book, entitled ‘ A Pilgrime’s Solace,’ 
was issued in 1612. These four books contained 
altogether eighty-four songs, and three more were 
printed in ‘ A Musicall Banquet,’ edited by Dowland’s 
son Robert. 

The subtlety and poetical imagination with which 


these song-writers varied their rhythms were among the | 


most characteristic features of their work. It was 
indeed strange that in what may be termed the ‘ all- 
square’ developments of musical composition in the 
17th and 18th centuries this feature should have become 


almost wholly neglected, for the irregularity and | 


variety of rhythm as introduced by the English 


lutenists were the means of securing an amazing | 
degree of flexibility to the musical settings of the poems. | 
And none of the other lutenists approached Dowland’s | 


skili and taste in this matter. Like the Tudor Church 
music and the madrigals, the songs had been misunder- 
stood in past days and robbed of much of their beauty 
by being sung too slowly. There were no rules handed 
down to us on the subject, nor had any trace of 
tradition survived. It was therefore impossible to 


dogmatise about tempo, but it seemed reasonable to | 
believe that as the joys, sorrows, love-makings, and | 


tvery other kind of sentiment must have been the 
same to Elizabethan people as they were to us, their 
ideas of expression in song cannot have been greatly 
different. 


And Dowland was | 


For this , 
reason the lute was, as a rule, a somewhat imperfect ; 
transcription of the three lower voices, though the! 


This fact should serve as a convincing | 


indication as to the most suitable tempo at which to 
perform these songs. 

| Dr. Fellowes then referred in considerable detail to 
| the various songs contained in the different books, a 
| number of them being sung by Mr. Haworth accom- 
| panied by the Rev. A. Ramsbotham. The lecturer 
| also gave an illustration, accompanying himself on the 
jlute. There was an interesting discussion at the close 
| of the paper, the speakers including Mr. Frank Howes, 
| Mr. Barr, and Prof. Dent. 








Obituary 

| We regret to record the following deaths : 

G.C. ASHTON JoNSON, who died suddenly, on January 
10, aged sixty-eight. Although not a professional 
| musician, Mr. Jonson was a devoted student of the art 
and did admirable work in extending its understanding 
and appreciation by the general public. Thus in the 
earlier days of the pianola he was a warm and far- 
sighted advocate of its claims; he !ectured instructively 
and eloquently on the Wagnerian music-drama at a 
time when Wagner was less generally popular than 
to-day; he wrote an excellent handbook to Chopin 
(which led to his being chosen in November, 1926, to 
represent British music at the unveiling of the Chopin 
memorial at Warsaw); and in many other ways he 
manifested his never-ceasing love of the art. He also 
travelled widely, having been twice round the world, 
‘and in recent years he extended his lecturing 
| activities to the United States, where, by his genial 
personality and infectious enthusiasm, he made in- 
numerable friends. Since then he had been chiefly 
engaged as hon. librarian of the Royal Automobile 
Club (motoring was one of his many other interests), 
where he will be greatly missed. 

ARTHUR DarLEY, the Irish violinist and collector of 
folk-songs, at the age of fifty-six. He was an accom- 
plished player on both the viola and violin, and his 
talents were greatly respected in musical circles. 
But it is among the poor people of Ireland, their singers 
and pipers and fiddlers, that his memory will be 
cherished, for along with his deep knowledge of Irish 
folk-music and his diligence and patience in collecting 
it he had a faculty of endearing himself wherever he 
went. While he lay awaiting his funeral there was a 
spontaneous gathering of Dublin pipers outside the 
‘house, and they played him to his grave through a 
|night of rain and sleet. Darley was one of the pro- 
moters of the Feis Ceoil, and the Feis Ceoil collection 
of Irish Airs is due largely to his labours. He was a 
director of the Dublin Metropolitan School of Music, 
president of the Irish Musical Fund for the assistance 
of musicians in times of need, and a member of the 
Council of the Academy of Christian Art. 

Victor BEIGEL, the well-known teacher of singing. 
He was born in London, of Hungarian parents, in 
1870, studied at Vienna and Berlin, and toured ex- 
tensively as a pianist in company with famous singers, 
including Raimund Miihlen. In 1896 he began to 
teach singing at New York, where one of his pupils 
was Madame Susan Metcalfe, now Madame Casals. 
He came to London in 1906, and soon established himself 
as one of the leading teachers. Among his pupils 
were Gervase Elwes and Lauritz Melchior. He was 
largely responsible for the initiation of the Gervase 
Elwes Fund for the assistance of young musicians. 
After his retirement from active work, a year or so 
ago, he remained a familiar figure in musical circles 
and had a great number of friendships within the pro- 
fession. He was respected among his pupils and his 
intimates as a downright, outspoken critic and as a 
first-class musician and teacher. 

THERESE MALTEN, at the age of seventy-four. 
Between 1873 and 1903 she was the principal soprano 
at the Dresden Opera, and one of the best-known 
operatic singers of the day. She was much admired 
by Wagner, who gave her the part of Kundry in the 
first performance of ‘ Parsifal.’’ In the Covent Garden 
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season of 1882 she appeared as Fidelio, Elsa, Elisabeth, 
and Eva. She sang at the Albert Hall in ‘ Parsifal’ 
in 1884, and at the Bristol Festival in 1896. 

Josian Boor, the well-known organist and composer 
of hymn-tunes, at the age of seventy-seven. From 
1878 to 1919 he was organist of Park Chapel, Crouch 
End. He gave recitals on some of the chief organs 
in E ngland, and on several occasions took a select choir 
to sing at Messrs. Boosey’s ballad concerts. 

WILLIAM McConnELL Woop, aged seventy. He had 
a large connection at Newcastle-on-Tyne and neigh- 
bouring towns as a teacher of singing, his pupils 
including Miss Sylvia Nelis and Mr. Jamieson Dodds. 
He was also a prolific composer of songs, part-songs, 
and light opera. 

H. N. Brouwer, of the Netherlands Legation in 
London, an amateur musician of high standing. He 
played and composed for the pianoforte, and he was 
leader of the violas in Barclays Bank orchestra. 

Ropert MacintosH Harvey, organist of Mitcham 
Parish Church for twenty-five years, composer of 
several popular songs, and of an operetta, ‘The Tor- 
eador,’ that was once familiar. 

FRANK WINTERBOTTOM, at the age of sixty-eight. 
He was well known as a skilful and prolific arranger of 
music for military bands, and took part in the training 
of military bandsmen at Kneller Hall. 

Witxtiam E. Wo ter, well known in London and 
the Midlands as a teacher of singing and pianoforte, 
who died at Godalming on December 25, aged fifty- 
nine. 

S. LANDEKER, aged seventy, the owner and director 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Hall and founder of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 

NIKOLAUS SEEBACH, formerly director of the Royal 
Theatres at Dresden. ‘ Salome,’ ‘ Elektra,’ and ‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier ’ were first produced under his régime. 

At the moment of going to Press we hear, with 
much regret, of the death of Mr. A. C. PRAEGER, 
formerly conductor of the Ealing Choral and Orchestral 
Society. 








British Co_tumBia.—The second annual Yule-Tide 
Festival at Victoria was held on December 22 to 30, 
under the supervision of Mr. J. Murray Gibbon, 
festival director for the C.P.R. There were five main 
programmes, the most noteworthy of which was a 
Ballad Opera, ‘ Christmas with Herrick,’ the book of 
which, by Mr. Gibbon, introduced Herrick and Lawes 
in the former’s Devonshire parsonage. Mr. Harold 
Eustace Key (musical director for the company) was 
Herrick, Mr. Alfred Heather (who produced the play) 
was Lawes, and the other incidents included neighbours 
and local dancers (featured by the British Columbia 
Folk Dancers). Another performance of great interest 
was an Indian Nativity Play written by Capt. Alexander 
Ramsay, with music by Healey Willan. The pro- 
grammes also included performances by the Elizabethan 
Quartet and the Graham Morgan Singers from Seattle, 
who gave, besides madrigals, part-songs by Bax, Holst, 
Colin Taylor, Arthur Somervell, and Vaughan Williams. 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day were amply and 
appropriately celebrated. 
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